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It  is  not  necessary  to  have  been  in  India  in 
order  to  understand  the  present  state  of  things, 
but  certainly  a  knowledge  of  the  country,  such 
as  is  obtained  by  a  traveller  who  spends  a  couple 
of  months  there,  going  from  Bombay  to  the 
Himalayas,  and  from  the  Himalayas  to  Calcutta, 
helps  one  to  appreciate  the  vastness  of  that 
empire  (for  such  it  is)  and  the  difficulty  of 
governing  it.  He  can  see  events  in  their  due 
proportion  and  not  overrate  their  importance, 
nor  underrate  them.  Although  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  trouble,  enough  to  cause  anxiety,  not 
only  throughout  India,  but  in  England  as  well, 
yet  it  may  relieve  one’s  mind  when  he  is  told 
that  “the  rising,’’  as  it  is  called,  is  not  in  the 
heart  of  India,  but  away  off  more  than  a  thou¬ 
sand  miles  from  the  seat  of  government.  We 
should  not  be  much  disturbed  as  to  our  national 
safety  if  we  were  told  to-morrow  morning  that 
there  was  a  rising  of  some  Indian  tribes  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  which  are  about  as  near  to 
Washington  as  the  Himalayas  are  to  Calcutta, 
the  seat  of  the  British  government  in  India, 
though  in  the  summer  it  is  removed  to  Simla. 
Nor  can  the  rising  of  a  few  tribes  who  fight  in 
the  Khyber  Pass,  or  any  other  of  the  passes,  that 
lead  up  towards  Afghanistan,  make  any  impres¬ 
sion  on  the  English  regiments  in  the  Punjaub. 
But  unfortunately  the  troublesome  mountaineers 
will  not  come  down  into  the  plains  to  have  a 
pitched  battle,  and  therefore  the  English  troops 
are  obliged  to  follow  them  up  into  the  rocky  passes, 
where  the  advantages  are  on  the  other  side. 

But  with  all  the  difficulties  in  the  way,  we 
have  full  confidence  in  the  superior  military 
skill,  as  well  as  the  undaunted  courage,  of  the 
English,  supported  by  the  native  troops,  who 
have  been  trained  to  follow  their  leaders. 


Thus  led,  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  rising  of 
the  Afridis  will  be  put  down  as  so  many  risings 
have  been  put  down  before.  But  what  assurance 
is  there, or  can  there  be,  that  they  will  stay  down  ? 
If  the  outbreak  is  suppressed  this  year,  what  is 
to  prevent  another  next  year,  or  the  next,  or  any 
time,  when  there  is  a  favorable  opportunity,  or 
a  possibility  of  success  ? 


And  this  raises  another  question  whether  the 
English  have  not  attempted  to  extend  their  rule 
over  a  country  too  vast,  and  over  populations  too 
turbulent,  ever  to  be  quiet  subjects  of  the  British 
power.  Nor  is  this  a  question  raised  only 
by  foreigners,  but  by  Englishmen  themselves, 
and  not  by  the  timid  stay-at-homes,  but  by  the 
boldest  and  the  bravest  men  that  fought  for 
England,  and  saved  her  Indian  Empire  forty 
years  ago. 

Among  the  many  leaders,  perhaps  the  greatest 
of  them  all  was  Sir  John  Lawrence,  who  at  the 
breaking  out  of  the  mutiny,  was  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  in  the  Punjaub,  the  country  whose  in¬ 
habitants  are  the  most  splendid  specimens  of  the 
natives  of  India,  and  who,  if  they  had  joined 


the  rebellion,  India  would  have  been  lost.  But 
this  truly  great  man  not  only  kept  them  in 
allegiance,  but  led  them  to  the  siege  of  Delhi, 
the  capture  of  which  saved  India. 


And  yet  this  great  man  always  warned  the 
English  government  not  to  attempt  to  push  their 
border  line  too  far  to  the  North.  As  long  as 
they  kept  in  the  plains,  they  were  masters  of 
the  situation,  for  they  could  move  their  troops 
swiftly  to  any  threatened  point.  But  the  mo¬ 
ment  they  abandoned  the  plains,  and  pushed  in¬ 
to  the  passes  of  the  Himalayas,  they  threw  away 
their  advantage,  and  gave  it  to  their  enemies. 
The  recent  uprising  has  recalled  the  words  of 
that  great  man,  and  made  many  Englishmen  at 
home  as  well  as  in  India  regret  that  they  had 
not  heeded  his  warning. 


It  is  really  getting  monotonous — this  report  of 
the  abounding  crops  of  the  West,  which  all  the 
railroads  of  the  country  are  not  sufficient  to 
transport,  which  bring  such  high  prices  that 
money,  though  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  a  “drug,  ’’ 
yet  is  so  abundant  that  it  is  flowing  back  to 
Kansas  and  Nebraska,  to  quicken  the  life  and 
brighten  the  homes  of  the  farmers.  If  thers  be 
no  check  to  this  new  activity,  the  whole  country 
will  bud  and  blossom  like  the  rose.  In  all  this 
we  rejoice  for  the  men  that  have  been  working 
so  hard  for  the  years  that  are  past,  with  so  little 
recompense  for  their  labor.  The  good  time  has 
been  a  long  time  coming,  but  at  last  it  seems  as 
if  it  had  really  come.  In  this  changed  condi¬ 
tion  of  things  may  we  not  hope,  that  while  the 
individuals  and  families  and  whole  communities 
are  enriched  by  these  better  times,  the  church 
also  will  share  in  the  general  prosperity  7  In 
the  general  stagnation  of  business,  and  falling 
off  of  receipts,  no  organizations  have  suffered 
more  than  our  Boards,  and  through  them  the 
missionaries  at  home  and  abroad.  We  have  had 
three  or  four  years  of  famine :  may  we  not  now 
have  as  many  years  of  abundance  7 


We  have  spoken  elsewhere  of  our  very  dear 
friend.  Rev.  J.  Hall  Young,  who  has  set  out  for 
the  Klondike,  not  for  gold,  but  for  that  which 
is  more  precious  than  gold,  the  well  being  of  his 
fellow-men.  As  we  have  mentioned  that  he 
was  one  of  the  two  men  most  strongly  recom¬ 
mended  to  the  President  as  Governor  of  Alaska, 
our  readers  may  be  int  rested  to  know  what  sort 
of  man  was  finally  appointed,  and  they  will  be 
gratified  to  hear  that  he,  too,  is  a  man  in  every 
way  fitted  to  be  Governor  of  Alaska,  a  position 
the  importance  of  which  has  been  greatly  in¬ 
creased  by  the  discoveries  that  have  caused  a 
sudden  rush  to  the  Pacific  coast.  John  Green 
Brady  has  been  for  many  years  in  Alaska,  though 
he  was  a  New  York  boy,  whose  beginning  in  life 
hardly  gave  promise  of  the  eminence  he  has  now 
reached.  The  Sun  of  this  city  says  that  he 
never  knew  his  parents.  However  that  may  be, 
he  was,  as  we  know  from  his  own  lips,  a  little 
waif,  and  exposed  to  all  the  dangers  and  tempta¬ 
tions  of  our  street  Arabs.  Hia  rescue  was  owing 
to  the  noble  institution  founded  by  our  life  long 
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fuesd.  Oharlee  L.  Brace  (the  Children’a  Aid 
Society),  which  picked  him  np  in  the  atreeta 
and  bw  waa  aent  to  Indiana  with  a  carload  of 
waifa.  That  waa  in  the  year  1800.  The  car 
reached  Tipton,  a  county  aeat  thirty  milea  north 
of  Indianapolia,  and  a  number  of  youngatera 
were  committed  to  the  reeidenta.  Judge  John 
Green,  a  prominent  citiaen  of  the  place,  called 
for  the  “ugliest,  raggedeet  and  most  friendless” 
in  the  lot.  Jack,  as  he  was  afterwards  known, 
was  promptly  presented,  and  the  judge  took  the 
lad  home.  He  did  well  and  was  sent  to  school, 
where  he  showed  such  brightness  that  the  late 
William  E.  Dodge,  who  was  always  on  the  look¬ 
out  for  boys  that  needed  only  to  be  helped,  sent 
him  to  Yale  College  and  then  to  Union  Seminary. 
For  many  years  he  has  been  in  Alaska  and  shown 
such  ability  as  well  as  character,  that  he  was 
thought  by  Sheldon  Jackson  to  be  on  the  whole 
the  fittest  person  for  Governor,  where  he  now  is. 
We  give  him  our  hearty  congratulations  and 
pray  that  he  may  be  a  great  blessing  to  a  ter¬ 
ritory  that  is  but  just  opening  its  boundless  re¬ 
sources  to  the  world. 


PENCILLINGS  AT  MOHONK. 

By  Rev.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler. 

Lake  Mobonk,  Aasost  85, 1807. 

It  is  well  to  be  accurate  in  all  things  and  I 
hasten  to  correct  my  statement  in  my  last  epistle 
in  regard  to  Mr.  Smiley’s  collection  of  roses ; 
it  numbers  about  five  thousand  bushes,  and 
includes  nearly  all  the  varieties  known  in  this 
country.  The  constant  rains  keep  the  superb 
garden  and  the  adjacent  lawn  as  fresh  and  bright 
as  June,  flow  that  sweetest  poet  of  nature — 
Cowper — would  have  revelled  in  such  scenery  as 
lies  before  my  window  1  If  he  could  be  inspired 
by  the  tame,  fiat  valley  of  the  river  Ouse,  what 
flights  his  muse  would  have  taken  at  the  sight 
of  yonder  stupendous  rocks  on  the  face  of  Sky- 
top  and  the  vast  vale  of  the  Rondout,  with  its 
encircling  ramparts  of  the  Catskills!  I  have 
just  been  reading  a  manuscript  letter  written  by 
Cowper  at  Olney  in  July,  1786,  in  which  he 
speaks  of  a  visit  from  Liady  Hesketh,  and  of  his 
work  in  his  translation  of  flomer.  It  was  no 
small  privilege  to  see  a  letter  penned  by  the 
hand  that  wrote  the  most  graceful  published 
letters  in  our  language. 

This  letter  of  Cowper  is  one  of  the  immense 
collection  of  autographs  possessed  by  my  vener¬ 
able  friend,  Mr.  Frederick  J.  Dreber  of  Phila¬ 
delphia — the  largest  single  collection  in  America, 
and  one  of  the  largest  in  the  world.  Mr.  Dreher, 
who  is  now  a  hale  and  vigorous  veteran  of 
eighty-eight,  arrived  here  yesterday,  and  brought 
with  him  some  of  the  rarest  treasures  in  his 
collection — which  numbers  several  thousands. 
He  allowed  me  to  look  over  these  precious  docu¬ 
ments  this  morning,  which  would  bring  a  great 
sum  if  offered  in  the  autograph  market.  One  of 
them  is  a  long  letter— on  a  foolscap  sheet — by 
Gallileo,  dated  August  16th,  1627.  It  treats  of 
astronomical  facts  and  alludes  sharply  to  bis 
persecutions.  As  a  fit  companion  to  this  is  a 
liatin  letter  written  in  1623,  and  signed  “Marti- 
nuB  Luther.”  It  is  written  in  a  neat  and  careful 
hand  and  very  legible.  In  contrast  with  this 
rather  delicate  chirography  of  the  stalwart  Re 
former  is  a  time  browned  foolscap  sheet  covered 
by  a  mass  of  crabbed  Latin  and  bearing  the 
signature  of  “Johannes  Calvinus”  1  It  must 
have  taxed  the  printers  to  set  up  Calvin’s 
“Institutes”  if  they  were  no  plainer  “copy” 
than  this  page. 

Among  all  the  wonderful  rarities  on  which  I 
have  just  been  feasting  is  the  only  autograph  of 
John  Milton  in  this  country.  It  is  a  receipt 
given  to  one  Robert  Warcupp,  on  February  16th, 
1649,  f(w  “five  pounds  in  lawful!  English  mony” 
—being  a  part  of  a  debt  of  fifty  pounds  due  to 
the  immwtal  poet  The  receipt  concludes  with 
the  words,  “this  was  I  say  received  by  mee — 
John  Milton.”  It  is  certainly  a  remarkable  cir¬ 


cumstance  that  the  autograph  of  Milton,  so 
carefully  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  is 
his  famous  receipt  for  Jive  pound*  tor  the  manu¬ 
script  of  the  “Paradise  Lost”  !  There  is  nothing 
more  curious  in  the  history  of  autography  than 
this  coincidence  of  two  receipts  for  the  same 
sum  of  “five  pounds” — and  that  these  two  little 
scraps  about  “mony”  matters  should  be  the  only 
survivors  from  the  pen  of  that  king  of  English 
poetry!  The  only  authenticated  signature  of 
Shakespeare  at  Stratford  on  Avon  is  a  dun  for  a 
paltry  sum  of  money.  I  wish  I  had  space  to 
describe  the  other  rare  autographs  I  have  been 
enjoying  to-day;  among  them  were  letters  by 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  (on  Optics),  Charles  Wesley, 
Burns,  Fenelon,  Rubens,  Joshua  Reynolds  and 
Gray,  the  author  of  the  Immortal  Elegy.  Let 
me  add  that  Mr.  Dreher  possesses  a  signature  of 
John  Bunyan,  a  school-boy  exercise  of  George 
Washington  and  the  last  letter  he  ever  wrote, 
and  also  the  original  draft  of  “Abou  Ben  Ad- 
hem”  by  Leigh  Hunt!  This  immense  collection 
of  Mr.  Dreher — which  could  not  be  purchased 
for  one  hundred  thousand  dollars — will  become 
the  precious  possession  of  the  Pennsylvania  His¬ 
torical  Society. 

We  have  no  lack^of  entertainments  here  by 
day  or  night  One  day  it  is  a  tennis  tourna¬ 
ment,  another  day  a  regatta  on  the  lake,  another 
a  tilt  on  the  golf  links,  and  always  plenty  of 
picturesque  drives  and  walks,  with  visits  to  the 
deer-paddock,  the  fox-pens,  and  the  amusing 
warrens  of  the  rabbits  and  the  woodchucks. 
Mr.  Smiley  has  collected  a  large  Botanical  Li¬ 
brary  in  one  of  the  reading-rooms  for  those  who 
wish  to  study  plants  and  flowers.  In  the  eve¬ 
nings  we  have  instructive  parlor  lectures,  or 
“musicals,”  or  charades;  and  last  evening  a  fine 
series  of  stereoscopic  views  of  India. 

Last  Sabbath’Dr.  Henry  M.  Booth  gave  to  a 
large  audience.in  the  parlor  an  admirable  dis¬ 
course  on  the  words,  “I  was  in  the  Spiriton  the 
Lord’s  day.”  The  only  compensation  for  the 
loss  of  this  superior  preacher  from  a  pastoral 
charge  is  that  he  is  now  aiding  to  train  the 
students  of  Auburn  Seminary  in  thorough  and 
systematic  pastoral  work.  Too  many  ministers 
ignore  that  vitally  important  part  of  ministerial 
duty;  and  I  am  persuaded  that  the  lack  of 
effective  house-to-house  visitaton  has  been  one 
great  cause  of  the  disintegration  and  decay  of 
many  rural  churches.  There  are  multitudes  who 
never  will  be  got  to  the  house  of  God  unless 
His  ambassadors  go  out  after  them. 

THB  NEW  ASSOCIATION  B17II.DINO. 

The  members  of  the  East  Eighty-sixth  Branch 
of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Asstxsiation  of 
New  York  city  have  been  anxiously  waiting  for 
the  completion  of  their  new  building  on  Eighty 
seventh  street,  which  was  to  be  opened  for  the 
winter’s  work  yesterday,  September  Ist.  The 
gymnasium  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  city  and  is 
v?ry  attractive  with  the  most  improved  appa¬ 
ratus  and  a  clear  floor  space  of  3, 300  square  feet 
The  basement  contains  shower  baths,  bowling 
alleys  and  lockers,  and  the  reception  room  on  the 
second  floor  is  supplied  with  about  sixty  of  the 
leading  papers  and  magazines  and  a  circulating 
library  of  about  1,200  well  selected  books. 

The  Entertainment  Course  promised  to  be  of 
special  interest  and  included  the  following 
talent :  The  Boston  Btars,  Charles  F.  Underhill, 
the  Rock  Band  Company,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
Marcy,  the  Metropolitan  Glee  Club  and  Miss 
Marion  Short.  An  evening  school  will  be  con¬ 
ducted  from  October  to  April  and  will  include 
classes  in  arithmetic,  bookkeeping,  stenography, 
typewriting,  vocal  music  and  hygiene.  Besides 
numerous  lectures  and  talks  the  popular  Literary 
Society  and  Flag  Club  will  continue  in  their 
new  quarters.  Three  classes  for  Bible  study  are 
to  be  held  during  the  winter,  and  Sunday  after¬ 
noon  and  Friday  night  Gospel  meetings  will  be¬ 
gin  at  once.  Young  men  are  cordially  invited  to 
call  and  inspect  the  rooms. 
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..li  NOTES  AT  BAB  HABBOB. 

Bj  R«t.  Franklin  B.  Dwight. 

If  there  was  ever  a  place  which  seemed  de¬ 
signed  for  a  great  natural  pleasure  ground  it  is 
the  Island  of  Mount  Desert  Here  are  sea  and 
mountain  views  of  the  most  picturesque  and 
varied  character.  Here  green  lawns  slope  gently 
to  the  shore,  and  rugged  hills,  varying  in  height 
from  one  thousand  to  fifteen  hundred  feet  stand 
like  sentinels  guarding  this  rock  bound  coast. 

It  was  in  1604  that  Champlain  first  sighted  the 
island  and  on  account  of  the  barren  appearance 
of  the  hills  gave  to  it  the  name  which  it  still 
bears  and  which  reminds  us  of  the  many  dis¬ 
coveries  and  early  settlements  made  on  this  con¬ 
tinent  by  the  French. 

It  is  said  that  from  ten  to  twenty  thousand 
people  visit  Bar  Harbor  every  summer,  and  there 
are  many  more  at  other  places  on  the  Island. 

It  is  a  long  journey  from  New  York,  but  we 
feel  that  it  pays  well  when  we  leave  the  train  at 
Mt.  Desert  Ferry  and  take  the  little  steamer  for 
the  sail  of  three-quarters  of  an  hour  to  Bar 
Harbor.  It  is  a  beautiful  August  afternoon 
when  we  arrive.  Before  us  stretches  the  blue 
water  of  Frenchman’s  Bay  with  its  well  named 
Porcupine  Islands,  which  rise  out  of  the  water 
with  their  bristling  growth  of  pointed  evergreens, 
and  suggest  the  peaks  of  mountains  sunk  be¬ 
neath  the  waves. 

Beyond  and  to  the  right  rise  Green  and  New¬ 
port  mountains  with  dark  shadows  resting  on 
their  eastern  slopes,  and  on  the  left  is  the  little 
village  of  Sorrento  lying  close  to  the  shore,  while 
all  the  eastern  side  of  the  bay  and  the  white 
sails  of  the  pleasure  boats  are  lit  up  by  the  rays 
of  the  sinking  sun.  It  is  a  beautiful  panorama, 
and  unlike  any  other  on  our  eastern  coast,  as  no¬ 
where  else,  from  Maine  to  Florida,  do  ^uch  high 
mountains  stand  so  close  to  the  ocean. 

A  great  deal  has  been  done  here  in  laying  out 
good  roads.  The  drives  to  Seal  Harbor,  Hull’s 
Cove  and  other  points  along  the  shore  of  the  Is¬ 
land  afford  fine  water  views  and  the  roads  which 
lead  in  among  the  hills  through  the  dense  woods 
seem  to  carry  you  far  away,  and  one  might  easily 
suppose  himself  to  be  in  the  Adirondacks  or  the 
White  Mountains  far  removed  from  the  roar  of 
the  ocean.  Here  “the  murmuring  pine  and  the 
hemlock”  grow  thickly  over  the  lower  slopes  of 
the  hills,  and  of  all  the  trees  of  the  forest  the 
white  birches  are  the  most  numerous.  Their 
delicate  leaves  flutter  ceaselessly  in  the  wind  as 
we  drive  through  the  Gorge  road  or  wind  along 
the  Norway  drive  in  one  of  the  long  buckboards 
which  are  a  peculiar  feature  of  this  region,  and 
which  are  admirable  vehicles  for  country  driv¬ 
ing  with  large  parties. 

The  finest  drive  is  to  the  summit  of  Green 
mountain,  where  you  look  up  and  down  the 
coast  with  its  many  islands,  varied  with  bays 
and  coves  and  inlets,  a  perfect  labyrinth  of  land 
and  water,  hill  and  valley,  winding  coast  line 
and  rolling  country  stretching  far  away  to  the 
north  and  east  and  dotted  here  and  there  with 
the  villages  of  Maine.  Whittier  has  vividly  de¬ 
scribed  much  of  this  wild  scenery  in  his  New 
England  poem  of  “Mogg  Megone.  ”  Here  long 
ago  roved  the  Red  man  over  his  broad  hunting 
ground,  as  wild  as  the  deer  which  he  followed  in 
the  chase.  Here  later  came  French  and  then 
English  explorers,  and  here  was  begun  that  long 
conflict  for  the  supremacy  of  a  continent  between 
the  Anglo  Saxon  and  Latin  races. 

We  have  made  several  trips  by  water  to  places 
in  the  neighborhood,  but  none  more  interesting 
than  that  to  Somes  Sound,  a  long  and  deep  in¬ 
let  on  the  south  side  of  the  island,  which  nearly 
divides  it  in  two  parts,  and  which  runs  into  the 
interior  about  five  miles,  between  high  and  steep 
hills.  We  start  at  ten  o’clock  in  the  little  steamer 
Golden  Rod,  and  skirting  the  shore  pass  within 
sight  of  the  villas  wh'ch  line  the  shore  walk  and 
which  are  making  Bar  Harbor,  like  Newport,  a 
Summer  City  by  the  sea.  Noticeable  among 
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them  is  '‘Renardeo  Lodge,”  the  beautiful  sum¬ 
mer  home  of  Mr.  John  S.  Kennedy  of  New  York. 

We  are  soon  in  sight  of  Schooner  Head,  a  bold 
promontory,  where  white  marks  on  the  surface 
of  the  rock  resemble  the  shape  of  a  schooner 
under  full  sail.  Great  Head  and  Otter  Cliffs  are 
passed,  and  the  first  landing  is  made  at  Seal 
Harbor,  where  the  picturesque  cottage  of  Com 
modore  Crowninshield  looks  out  from  among  a 
thick  growth  of  evergreens  on  a  rocky  peninsula 
commanding  a  fine  view  of  the  ocean. 

Northeast  Harbor,  the  summer  home  of  col¬ 
lege  presidents  and  professors,  and  Southwest 
Harbor,  the  largest  town  in  the  island  next  to 
Bar  Harbor,  are  soon  passed,  and  our  little 
steamer  turns  northward  and  enters  Somes  Sound. 

On  the  left  bank  there  is  a  grassy  slope  where, 
nearly  three  centuries  ago,  was  a  email  French 
settlement,  which  was  cruelly  attacked  by  Samuel 
Argali,  the  captain  of  an  illicit  English  trading 
vessel,  and  after  the  first  fight  between  French 
and  English  which  occurred  on  this  continent, 
was  completely  destroyed. 

A  little  higher  up  we  pass  large  quarries  from 
which  they  are  shipping  stone  for  building  and 
paving  purposes  in  New  York.  Here  were  quar¬ 
ried  the  great  stones  for  the  piers  of  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  Bridge,  and  also  those  for  the  foundation  of 
the  Presbyterian  Building. 

We  reach  Somesville,  at  the  head  of  the  Sound, 
about  noon,  take  lunch  at  a  quiet  country  inn, 
and  return  in  the  afternoon  refreshed  by  ocean 
breezes  and  often  reminded  of  the  west  coast  of 
Scotland,  as  one  sees  it  in  cruising  through  the 
lochs  of  that  charming  region. 

There  are  a  number  of  churches  in  Bar  Harbor. 
The  Congregational  Church,  of  which  the  Rev. 
Richard  Owen  is  the  pastor,  has  been  ministered 
to  for  the  past  two  Sundays  by  the  Rev.  Charles 
Wood  of  Philadelphia,  and  his  forcible  and  prac¬ 
tical  sermons  have  been  highly  appreciated  and 
cannot  fail  to  have  done  good  to  all  who  heard 
them. 

To  day  the  war  ships  are  in  the  Harbor  and 
small  steamers  are  continually  taking  out  parties 
of  interested  visitors  to  look  them  over.  They 
present  a  splendid  appearance  and  look  so  formi¬ 
dable  as  to  make  one  hope  that  they  will  prove  a 
preventive  rather  than  an  inducement  to  what 
Canon  Freemantle  calls  “the  crowning  insanity 
of  war,  ’  ’  _ 
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Sabbath,  September  26th. 

The  Department  of  Sabbath  school  and  Mis¬ 
sionary  Work  has  prepared  as  usual  an  order  of 
service  to  be  used  in  the  Sabbath-schools  on 
Rallying  Day.  By  special  request  of  the  General 
Assembly  the  subject  chosen  is  “The  Sabbath 
Day.”  The  hymns.  Scriptures  and  prayers  selected 
are  pertinent  to  this  subject.  The  supplies  will 
be  sent  without  charge  to  all  schools  ordering 
them.  The  superintendents  of  all  Presbyterian 
Sabbath  schools  intending  to  observe  Rallying 
Day  should  at  once  communicate  with  the  Rev. 
James  A.  Worden,  D.D.,  Superintendent  of  the 
Sabbath-school  and  Missionary  Department, 
1334  Chestnut  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  General  Assembly  at  Winona  unanimously 
adopted  a  resolution  urging  upon  ail  Presbyterian 
Sabbath- schools  the  due  and  faithful  observance 
of  Rallying  Day,  now  coming  to  be  regarded  as 
a  permanent  institution  of  the  Sabbath-school 
and  church  in  all  evangelical  denominations. 
Every  year  adds  to  the  number  of  those  who  see 
the  immense  possibilities  for  good  presented  by 
this  observance. 


Bishop  Rowe  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Board 
of  Missions  in  Alaska,  is  going  to  take  up  his 
residence  either  in  or  near  Circle  City.  He  has 
already  built  a  small  hospital  there.  Dr.  Camp¬ 
bell,  the  medical  missionary,  who  is  now  at 
Douglas  Island,  will  join  him  for  the  winter, 
and  they  hope  for  reinforcements  in  the  spring. 


THE  MEAYEN8  FOB  8EPTEHBEB. 

By  Rev.  Frederick  Campbell. 

With  the  return  of  shorter  days  and  darker 
evenings,  a  revival  of  interest  in  star  gasing 
becomes  a  matter  of  course.  Just  now  the  heavens 
are  extraordinarily  brilliant,  and  it  is  enough  to 
make  one  weep  to  reflect  upon  the  masses  of  men 
who  bestow  upon  their  magnificence  scarcely  a 
glance.  With  the  unaided  eye  and  some  popular 
little  work  on  astronomy  the  ordinary  person 
can  accomplish  much ,  but  interest  is  greatly 
deepened  by  the  possession  of  a  telescope.  Such 
an  instrument  is  not  beyond  the  means  of  a 
great  many.  My  own  glass,  from  the  Geneva 
Optical  Company  of  Chicago,  with  six  lenses, 
an  object  glass  of  two  inches  diameter,  four 
draws,  making  five  lengths,  and  a  magnifying 
power  of  forty  five  diameters,  cost  only  about 
fifteen  dollars ;  and  it  gives  a  series  of  superb 
views  of  the  moon,  during  her  successive  phases, 
mountains,  craters,  valleys,  shadows,  etc.,  be¬ 
sides  revealing  the  crescent  of  Venus,  four  of 
Jupiter’s  moons,  Saturn’s  splendid  rings,  the 
majestic  nebula  in  Orion,  and  readily  dis¬ 
playing  spots  on  the  sun  if  fitted  out  with  a  sun- 
shield. 

The  September  sky  is  this  year  well  swept  of 
planets.  Jupiter  has  disappeared,  following  the 
setting  sun,  which  he  will  pass  on  the  12th  of 
this  month.  Mars  has  gone  in  the  same  direc¬ 
tion,  and,  enjoying  a  long  bath  in  the  sun’s 
radiance,  will  not  again  be  seen  for  several 
months.  Mercury  has  merely  looked  out  a  few 
days  at  the  end  of  August,  and  as  if  afraid  of 
discovery,  is  rushing  from  the  scene  once  more, 
in  the  direction  of  the  two  planets  just  named. 
Uranus,  though  behind  the  others,  is  following 
their  example,  and  being  of  the  sixth  magnitude, 
counts  for  very  little  in  the  spangling  of  the  sky, 
any  way.  Saturn  drooping  in  the  west,  shows 
that  he  too  has  caught  the  contagion,  and  by 
the  end  of  the  month  he  will  have  said  his  good 
bye.  If  it  be  inquired  where  these  planets  are 
all  going,  the  answer  is  that  they  are  on  their 
way  to  the  November  convention  of  planets  in 
“the  tabernacle  of  the  sun.”  Jupiter,  it  is 
true,  arrives  ahead  of  time  and  is  gone  before 
the  rest ;  but  Mercury,  Mars,  Saturn  and  Uranus 
all  pass  the  sun  in  November. 

As  for  the  other  two  planets,  Neptune  is  never 
visible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  even  if  so,  he  is 
exploiting  in  the  morning  sky,  where  his  only 
planetary  companion  is  Venus.  Venus,  too,  is 
moving  toward  the  sun,  but  slowly,  and  in  an 
easterly  direction.  Though  she  has  passed  her 
period  of  greatest  brightness,  her  brillancy  still 
remains  astonishing  and  well  worthy  of  atten¬ 
tion.  From  about  3  A.M.  till  daylight  she  may 
be  seen  throughout  the  month;  and  indeed,  it 
has  recently  been  stated  that  if  watched  during 
the  dawn  she  may  even  be  followed  to  the  meri 
dian  after  the  sun  has  risen. 

Before  Saturn  bows  himself  off  the  stage  he 
ought  to  be  seen  girdled  with  his  rings.  The 
inclination  of  the  rings  is  now  such  that  they 
can  readily  be  seen  with  a  moderate  telescope. 
This  IS  not  always  the  case,  for  when  the  thin 
edge  of  the  rings  is  toward  the  observer,  they 
are  nearly  ihvisible.  Just  now  the  planet  stands 
in  that  position  in  which  it  is  usually  seen  in 
illustrations,  and  the  rings  are  seen  with  great 
distinctness  as  well  as  the  dark  void  space  be¬ 
tween  them  and  the  body  of  the  planet.  In  en¬ 
joying  this  spectacle  one  should  not  forget,  even 
if  he  cannot  discover,  Saturn’s  eight  moons,  and 
when  he  has  finished  his  survey  of  the  Saturnian 
system  (for  a  complete  system  in  itself  it  is),  he 
should  read  the  nineteenth  psalm  and  realize 
anew  how  “the  heavens  declare  the  glory  of 
God  and  the  firmament  showetb  His  handiwork.  ” 
Saturn  may  now  be  found  in  the  southwestern 
sky  immediately  after  dark. 

This  is  an  excellent  time  of  year  in  which  to 
take  notice  of  the  Galaxy  of  the  Milky  Way.  This 
ring  of  brightness,  reminding  one  of  the  rings 


of  Saturn,  yet  utterly  different  in  its  natuae, 
paaaee  completely  about  the  heavena,  and  can 
therefore  be  aeen  at  any  time  of  the  year;  but 
more  favorably  about  now.  On  any  night  when 
the  moon  ia  abaent  and  the  aky  cloudleae  it  ia  a 
most  magnificent  sight  One  can  hardly  step 
out  into  the  open  field  and  enjoy  the  apectacle  of 
the  whole  starry  vault  divided  by  this  band, 
without  feeling  the  temptation  to  spend  the 
entire  night  in  the  open  air  and  see  the  whole 
procession  go  by.  What  a  night  it  would  be ! 
As  stars  sank  and  stars  rose  and  stars  wheeled 
about  the  pole  star,  and  planets  took  their  turns 
on  watch,  as  the  great  galaxy  silently  swept 
across  the  field,  as  the  morning  star  climbed  up 
out  of  the  east  followed  by  streaks  of  dawn,  as 
now  one  by  one  the  stars  vanished  from  view 
until  at  last  the  sun  emerged  from  his  tabernacle 
“like  a  bridegroom  from  bis  chamber,”  and 
“a  strong  man  to  run  a  race,  ”  profound  spiritual 
impressions  would  be  produced  which  could  not 
be  effaced  through  life. 

The  telescope  has  resolved  the  Milky  Way  into 
an  innumerable  company  of  separate  suns,  each 
one  of  which,  for  ought  that  we  know,  may  be 
like  ours,  the  centre  of  a  great  system.  Point¬ 
ing  his  telescope  at  this  band  of  light.  Dr. 
Herschel  was  able  to  count  588  stare  in  one  spot 
without  moving  his  glass ;  he  believes  that  within 
fifteen  minutes  he  saw  not  less  than  116,000 
stars,  each  of  them  of  course  a  sun  like  our  own. 
Yet  this  was  an  insignificant  part  of  all  the  suns 
making  up  the  Milky  Way.  Our  own  sun  is 
regarded  as  a  part  of  this  immense  band  of 
light.  The  general  direction  of  this  band  is 
from  northeast  to  southwest. 

One  must  turn  to  the  works  on  Astronomy  in 
order  to  familiarize  himself  with  the  various 
constellations  now  spangling  the  sky.  But  a  few 
things  may  here  be  pointed  out.  In  the  north¬ 
west  it  is  not  difficult  to  identify  Corona,  or 
“the  Crown,”  a  beautiful  semi  circle  of  stars. 

I  recall  a  prolonged  storm  on  the  New  Jersey 
coast  some  years  ago;  in  the  night  I  looked  out 
to  see  if  the  sky  were  breaking;  it  was,  just  at 
the  point  to  show  “the  Crown”  shining  forth  in 
the  midst  of  the  angry  clouds,  and  I  thought 
how,  for  the  Christian,  the  crown  of  life  breaks 
through  the  clouds  of  sin  and  trouble.  At  the 
opening  of  the  month  Lyra,  or  Vega,  is  seen 
just  past  the  zenith,  shining  with  incomparable 
beauty;  it  is  easily  discovered  as  making,  with 
two  other  prominent  stare,  a  small  triangle ;  it 
is  the  principal  star  in  the  constellation  Lyra, 
“the  Harp.  ”  This  star  is  thought  to  be  400,000 
times  the  distance  of  our  own  sun.  On  the  same 
meridian  nearly,  but  some  70  degrees  south  of 
Lyra,  may  be  seen  the  inverted  “milk  dipper,” 
which  marks  Sagittarius,  “the  Archer,”  one  of 
the  signs  of  the  zodiac. 

Altair  should  be  noticed,  as  a  splendid  star  in 
the  neck  of  “the  Eagle,”  with  a  declination 
north  of  eight  degrees,  the  largest  and  middle 
star  of  three  that  form  a  straight  line  northwest 
and  southeast.  The  16th  of  September  this  star 
will  reach  the  meridian  at  11  o’clock.  Arcturus 
is  the  very  bright  star  in  the  northwest,  passing 
toward  its  setting  during  the  early  evening. 
“Job’s  Coffin,”  a  combination  of  four  stars,  in 
diamond  shape,  is  readily  found  in  the  constel¬ 
lation  Dolphin,  with  a  declination  north  of 
fifteen  degrees;  the  1st  of  September  this  comes 
to  the  meridian  at  about  10  o’clock.  Nearly 
north  of  this  is  found  “the  Swan,”  flying  down 
the  Milky  Way  from  the  northeast  to  the  south¬ 
west.  It  is  .narked  by  a  large  cross  of  stars  ex¬ 
tending  in  the  same  direction.  This  constella¬ 
tion  is  remarakble  as  containing  several  variable 
stars,  now  brighter,  now  fainter. 

The  Rev.  S.  W.  Pratt  is  doing  a  good  work  at 
Avoca,  where  an  efficient  church  has  been  or¬ 
ganized,  and  a  model  rural  church  completed 
and  paid  for — the  most  tasteful  and  complete 
within  the  bounds  of  Steuben  Presbytery.  We 
respectfully  congratulate  him  and  his  people. 


THE  EVANGELIST, 


Septe  mber  2,  1897. 


THE  EVANGELIST. 

GOVERNMENT  BY  BOSS. 

There  be  many  forms  of  government  in 
this  world,  to  which  we  do  not  object,  for  man 
is  a  creature  that  needs  to  be  governed,  and 
sometimes  it  may  be  good  for  him  that  he  should 
be  held  with  a  pretty  firm  hand  Of  course 
in  the  variety  of  governments,  there  are  some 
good  and  some  bad,  and  some  mixed,  partly 
good  and  partly  bad,  by  comparison  of  which,  one 
with  another,  we  can  judge  which  is  beet  and 
which  is  worst. 

At  the  head  of  all  the  potentates  of  the  earth 
are  kinsrs  and  emperors,  to  whom  we  look  up 
with  a  feeling  of  awe.  And  yet,  though  all 
hereditary  monarche  are  supposed  to  derive 
their  authority  from  the  Almighty,  there  is  an 
aristocracy  even  among  the  Lord’s  anointed. 
Napoleon,  in  the  days  of  his  glory,  sent  to  Paris 
for  Talma,  the  great  tragedian,  to  come  to  Er¬ 
furt,  where  he  “could  play  to  a  pit  full  of  kings !’’ 
So  we  presume  that  the  higher  royalties  look  down 
on  the  “common  run’’  of  “kinglets.”  At  the 
top  of  the  whole  royal  aristocracy  are  the  Sultan 
aud  the  Czar.  But  even  their  exalted  positions 
may  have  some  slight  drawbacks,  which  show 
that  they  who  sit  in  these  exalted  seats  as  gods, 
are  after  all  but  human  and  mortal !  Look  at 
the  Czar !  Did  not  the  whole  world  but  a  few 
months  ago  flock  to  Moscow  to  see  him  crowned  ? 
On  what  a  pinnacle  of  greatness  he  stands !  But 
even  plain  Americans  need  not  grow  wild  over 
a  place  of  power  that  is  neatly  described  as 
“a  despotism  tempered  by  assassination  !”  The 
grandfather  of  the  present  Czar  was  assassinated, 
and  many  another  in  that  royal  line.  After  all, 
may  it  not  be  quite  as  comfortable  to  be  a  quiet 
American  citizen,  and  to  be  able  to  sleep 
o’nights,  without  fear  of  a  tragic  end  ? 

But  here  comes  our  old  friend  the  Sultan  ! 
Ah,  what  a  potentate  he  is  to  look  at !  I  have 
seen  two  Sultans  in  my  day,  both  going  to  the 
Mosque  to  say  their  prayers.  And  what  a  splen¬ 
did  pageant  it  was!  Each,  as  he  rode  hie  horse 
BO  proudly,  surrounded  by  his  soldiers,  seemed 
every  inch  a  king !  It  was  the  very  summit  of 
all  human  glory.  But  that  gorgeous  old  tyrant 
Abdul  Asiz,  six  months  after  I  saw  him,  was 
strangled  by  the  very  executioners  that  are  kept 
around  the  palace  for  the  taking  off  of  others — 
who  rushed  in  upon  their  master,  and  drew  their 
cords  around  his  neck  till  he  ceased  to  breathe  I 
The  present  Sultan  is  milder  looking,  and  has 
so  far  escaped,  though  it  is  said  that  he  is  in 
constant  fear  and  terror  of  assassination,  to  such 
a  degree  that  he  does  not  dare  to  touch  a  morsel 
of  food  till  his  “taster”  has  taken  a  mouthful 
from  the  same  golden  plate,  nor  to  drink  from  a 
cup  until  another  has  put  it  to  his  lips, lest  there 
be  in  it  some  deadly  poison  that  might  cause 
the  Sultan  to  fall  dead  at  his  murderer’s  feet  1 
With  such  drawbacks  attaching  to  the  “trade” 
of  monarchy,  it  is  a  fair  question  whether  it 
would  not  “pay”  either  of  them.  Czar  or  Sul¬ 
tan,  better  to  resign  the  wearisome  burden  of 
royalty,  and  come  over  to  this  country  and  set 
up  as  a  boss,  where  he  would  have  all  the  power 
of  a  Sultan  or  a  Czar  without  danger  or  respon¬ 
sibility  ? 

That  is  the  beauty  of  our  democratic  govern¬ 
ment — that  it  is  so  easy  to  play  hide  and  seek  in 
a  crowd :  to  lie  and  cheat ;  to  manipulate  and 
swindle;  and  then  throw  the  blame  on  the  public 
in  general,  and  on  nobody  in  particular. 

Compared  with  the  danger  of  the  Czar  and  the 
Sultan,  how  free  and  easy  is  the  position  of  the 
American  boss  I  No  danger  of  poison  for  himl 
And  if  at  any  time  be  flnds  the  place  of  his 
habitation  a  little  hot  for  him,  he  has  only  to 
take  the  flrst  steamer  to  Europe,  where  he  will 
be  out  of  the  way  of  the  storm  of  popular  in¬ 
dignation.  He  has  only  to  wait  till  it  blows 


over,  when  he  can  return  and  ply  his  trade 
as  before  1 

This  flight  into  Egypt  is  made  the  easier,  be¬ 
cause  some  of  our  bosses  belong  on  “the  other 
side,”  so  that  to  cross  the  sea  is  only  going 
home.  Mr.  Croker,  the  boss  of  Tammany  Hall, 
is  ndt  only  an  Irishman  by  birth,  but  evidently 
prefers  that  side  of  the  sea  to  this.  It  is  better 
for  his  health.  He  comes  over  here  once  in 
awhile,  to  look  after  hie  “investments,”  which 
have  proved  exceedingly  profltable,  and  then  re¬ 
turns  to  spend  his  money  on  the  English  turf! 
[It  is  announced  that  he  has  just  sailed  for 
America,  to  give  directions  to  his  faithful  fol¬ 
lowers  here,  when  he  will  probably  return  to  his 
horse-racing  abroad.  ] 

To  speak  frankly,  is  there  not  something  in¬ 
expressibly  humiliating  in  the  idea  of  the  great 
city  of  New  York  being  ruled  by  an  Irishman 
imported  for  the  business,  as  if  we  bad  not  sense 
enough  to  manage  our  own  ofScers  ? 

But  some  of  our  Democratic  friends  return  the 
sneer  to  those  of  us  who  are  old-time  Republi¬ 
cans  from  the  days  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  by 
asking,  “Are  you  not  just  as  much  under  a  boss 
as  we  are?”  And  we  have  to  make  the 
shameful  confession  that  it  is  even  so.  What 
voice  have  any  of  the  voters  in  New  York  in  Ihe 
city  government  ?  Not  the  slightest..  We  are 
ruled  by  our  masters  just  as  much  as  if  we  lived 
in  Constantinople  or  St.  Petersburg. 

The  root  and  the  beginning  (and  the  ending, 
too)  of  all  this  miserable  business  is  that  we 
carry  our  political  divisions  into  our  city  affairs, 
with  which  they  have  nothing  whatever  to  do, 
any  more  than  with  our  private  business.  W’e 
have  in  The  Evangelist  ofSce  an  excellent  book 
keeper.  He  has  been  with  us  for  years,  and  yet 
to  this  day  I  do  not  know  whether  he  is  a  Re¬ 
publican  or  a  Democrat.  Nor  do  I  care  to  know. 

I  do  not  employ  him  because  of  his  politics,  but 
because  he  is  a  competent  man  in  his  business, 
and  as  honest  as  the  day  is  long.  That — and  that 
only — is  the  condition  of  his  holding  his  place. 

To  sum  up  the  whole  thing :  the  boss  is  the 
unspeakable  creature  of  American  politics  !  He 
is  a  nondescript ;  who  has  no  official  position 
which  gives  him  a  right  to  speak  with  authority. 
He  is  merely  an  intriguer,  whose  whole  power 
lies  in  his  immeasurable  duplicity,  by  which  he 
cheats  everybody ;  always  keeping  behind  the 
scenes,  and  dictating  what  others  shall  do. 

Thus  the  Republicans  of  this  city  are  content 
to  take  their  orders  from  one  who,  before  the 
Presidential  election,  ridiculed  the  nomination 
of  Mr.  McKinley,  as  utterly  unflt  for  the  oflS^e  ! 
But,  no  sooner  was  he  elected,  than  the  man  who 
spoke  of  him  so  contemptuously  marched  up  to 
the  White  House,  and  virtually,  if  not  openly, 
patted  the  President  on  the  head,  as  much  as  to 
say,  “Be  a  good  boy,  and  give  me  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  all  Federal  affairs  in  the  city  and  State 
of  New  York,  and  all  will  be  well  I” 

What  is  the  cure  for  all  this  ?  The  flrst  thing 
is  to  save  our  own  city  from  the  spoiler,  and 
that  can  be  only  in  one  way,  by  disconnecting 
our  city  government  entirely  from  party  politics. 
Let  us  choose  our  Mayor,  not  because  he  is  a 
Democrat  or  a  Republican,  but  because  he  is  an 
honest  man. 

*‘An  honest  man's  the  noblest  work  of  God !” 

And  we  want  a  man  also  who  is  not  a  mere 
puppet,  to  be  pulled  by  a  boss  who  “owns”  him, 
but  who  is  able  to  fill  the  place  to  which  he  is 
chosen,  and  who  needs  no  dictator! 

Such  a  man  we  have  now  the  opportunity  to 
support  in  Seth  Low,  of  whom  a  former  Mayor 
of  this  city,  Mr.  Abram  S.  Hewitt,  speaks  as 
follows.  He  is  now  in  Europe,  but  to  a  reporter 
for  the  Journal  he  spoke  thus  plainly : 

“Seth  Low  is  the  only  logical  candidate  for  Mayor 
of  Greater  New  York,  and  not  another  man  has 
been  mentioned  or  can  be  suggested  who  in  any  de¬ 
gree  possesses  the  same  qualifications  for  that  office. 
His  personai  character  is  of  the  highest,  his  public 


spirit  unquestioned,  his  ability  beyond  doubt.  He 
stands  for  all  that  is  highest  and  best  in  American 
manhood  and  citizenship. 

‘If  Tammany  Hall  wants  my  advice,  though  it 
probably  does  not,  it  will  not  fail  to  seize  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  place  Mr.  Low  in  nomination  before  that 
is  done  by  the  Citizens’  Union  or  the  Republicans. 
Tammany  was  in  jnst  such  a  position  as  it  is  now 
ten  years  ago,  when  it  was  necessary  to  have  a  can¬ 
didate  to  defeat  Henry  George,  and  it  got  out  of  a 
predicament  that  would  have  proved  fatal  by  plac¬ 
ing  me  in  nomination.  If  it  has  any  patriotism  ieft, 
which  I  doubt,  it  will  avail  itself  of  this  opportunity 
and  put  Mr.  Low  at  the  head  of  its  ticket. 

“I  have  been  out  of  politics  for  years  and  I  am  too 
old  to  enter  the  field  again.  Mr  Low  is  in  the  prime 
of  life,  and  if  he  will  consent  to  give  up  his  great 
career  as  the  head  of  a  university  to  take  the  helm 
of  the  municipal  government,  the  citizens  of  New 
York  cannot  be  too  grateful  to  him.  If  he  is  nomi¬ 
nated  by  the  Citizens’  Union  or  the  Republican  or¬ 
ganization,  my  advice  to  anti  Tammany  Democrats 
would  be  to  vote  for  Mr  Low. 

“I  repeat  that  if  Mr.  Low  will  accept  the  nomi¬ 
nation,  he  is  the  only  man  in  New  York  who  is  qual¬ 
ified  at  present  to  fill  that  great  position  under  the 
new  conditions  that  will  exist  after  the  first  of  the 
year. 

“The  people  of  New  York  cannot  overlook  the 
fact  that  the  city  has  reached  a  turning  point  in 
its  history.  It  is  undertaking  to  solve  a  problem 
greater  than  that  which  presented  itself  to  the  Con¬ 
federated  States  when  they  framed  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.  The  pc'pulation  of  Greater 
New  York  is  larger  than  that  of  the  United  States 
when  the  government  was  formed  in  1780.  The 
money  to  be  raised  and  expended  annually  is  many 
times  larger  than  were  the  revenues  of  the  United 
States  at  that  date. 

“The  number  of  officers  to  be  employed  is  far 
greater  than  the  entire  official  force  in  the  union, 
including  the  army  and  navy  of  the  Federal  union 
when  formed.  The  interests  to  be  regulated  are  far 
greater  than  any  municipality  except  London  has 
ever  had  to  deal  with. 

“When  the  union  was  formed  no  question  of  par¬ 
tisan  politics  was  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  Washington  as  Pre.sident.  It  was  seen  by 
everybody  that  the  best  man  was  needed  to  inau¬ 
gurate  the  new  government.  Every  one  now  sees 
that  any  other  course  would  have  led  to  disastrous 
failure  instead  of  to  the  magnificent  success  which 
has  crowned  the  development  of  the  United  States 
during  the  last  century. 

“In  the  presence  of  a  problem  of  even  greater 
difficulty,  what  an  absurdity  it  is  to  talk  of  Cro¬ 
ker  or  Sheehan  or  any  mere  party  hack  to  inau¬ 
gurate  the  government  of  a  great  city  that  is  soon 
to  be  the  largest,  richest  and  most  magnificent 
municipality  in  the  world.  I  do  not  imagine,  for 
a  moment,  that  Croker  thicks  he  has  the  requisite 
qualifications  fbr  the  great  position  which  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  New  York  are  ahont  to  fill.  If,  however,  he 
is  laboring  under  any  such  delusion,  his  unfitness 
is  all  the  mure  conspicuous. 

“President  Low,  on  the  other  hand,  although  he 
approaches  the  responsibilities  of  the  place  with 
diffidence,  by  his  original  training  in  business,  by 
his  liberal  edncation,  by  his  experience  as  the  first 
Mayor  of  Brooklyn  under  its  new  charter,  and  since 
then  by  his  successful  and  illustrious  administra¬ 
tion  of  Columbia  College,  is  recognized  everywhere 
as  a  man  of  the  highest  order  of  executive  ability 
and  as  possessing,  if  any  man  posst  sees  them,  the 
requisite  qualities  for  establishing  a  new  govern¬ 
ment  upon  a  firm  basis  of  intelligent  administration. 

“If  New  York  should  fail  to  avail  itself  of  this 
opportunity  to  lay  the  foundation  of  its  future 
greatness  with  certainty  of  success,  its  citizens  will 
become  the  laughing  stock  of  the  world.’’— H.M.F. 
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RETIREMENT  OF  DR.  STORES. 

As  October  is  the  mooth  for  the  meeting  of  the 
American  Board  the  time  for  it  is  drawing  nigh, 
and  in  a  few  weeks  it  will  come  together  in  the 
good  old  Puritan  city  of  New  Haven.  It  will  be, 
as  it  always  is,  a  time  of  great  interest  and  of 
brotherly  enjoyment  but  for  one  thing,  it  is  said 
that  Dr.  Storra  will  then  retire  from  the  Presi¬ 
dency,  not  from  any  want  of  affection  for  an 
institution  that  he  has  loved  so  long  and  served 
so  well,  for  his  feeling  towards  it  is  as  tender 
and  as  strong  as  ever.  But  good  men  and  great 
men  cannot  withstand  altogether  the  weight  of 
advancing  age,  and  having  served  the  Church  so 
faithfully  for  ten  years,  he  may  well  feel  that 
he  has  a  right  to  retire  from  a  position  which 
involves  great  responsibility,  and  leave  the  bur¬ 
den  to  other  and  younger  men.  Ihe  office  of 
President  of  the  American  Board  is  a  very  high 
one,  and  has  been  adorned  by  men  of  great 
eminence  for  ability  as  well  as  character.  How 
well  we  remember  forty  years  ago  the  venerable 
Chief-Justice  Williams  of  Connecticut,  who 
carried  into  the  chair  of  the  Board  all  the 
official  dignity  which  he  had  on  the  bench;  and 
Iheodore  Frelinghuysen,  who  was  President  for 
sixteen  years;  to  be  followed  by  Mark  Hopkins, 
beside  whom  the  Christian  merchant  was  nobly 
represented  in  the  person  of  William  E.  Dodge. 
Those  were  great  days  for  the  Board  and  for  the 
Church,  and  the  best  men  of  New  England  (and 
the  best  women  also),  with  many  from  New 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  went  up  to  the  annual 
meetings,  as  the  Israelites  went  up  to  the  feasts 
at  Jerusalem,  and  planned  and  prayed  for  the 
coming  of  the  kingdom  which  is  righteousness 
and  peace. 

But  during  the  period  of  the  Presidency  of 
Dr.  Storrs,  those  who  came  together  were  not 
always  sitting  in  heavenly  places.  The  calmness 
of  devotion  was  sometimes  broken  by  earnest 
debate.  There  were  some  questions  of  policy 
which  divided  the  members,  and  might  have 
divided  the  Board  itself,  but  for  the  personal 
induence  of  the  admirable  President.  On  both 
sides  were  those  who  were  very  positive  and  very 
earnest  in  their  position,  to  whom  he  gave  the 
utmost  freedom  in  debate,  yet  with  a  tact  that 
would  have  done  honor  to  Henry  Clay,  drew 
them  together  so  tenderly  and  yet  strongly,  that 
it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  they  all  went 
back  to  their  churches,  not  weakened  in  their 
love  for  “the  dear  old  Board,’’  but  strengthened 
in  their  attachment  and  their  devotion  to  that 
magnificent  institution  that  has  done  so  much 
for  the  world. 

This  is  enough  for  one  man.  And  therefore, 
much  as  we  regret  the  loss  to  the  Board,  we 
cannot  but  feel  that  he  has  earned  the  right  to 
lay  his  armour  down.  But  that  does  not  imply 
that  ho  lays  aside  all  labor  for  the  Church.  On 
the  contrary,  it  gives  him  the  more  freedom  and 
more  time  to  devote  to  the  peop’e  whom  he  has 
served  in  the  Gospel  for  half  a  century.  But 
whatever  he  may  have  to  do,  of  this  we  are  sure, 
that  the  American  Board  will  never  be  out  of  his 
thoughts,  but  will  to  the  last  hour  of  life  have 
the  support  of  his  wise  counsel  and  his  eloquent 
voice.  _ 

The  Eleventh  National  Temi)erance  Conven 
tion  held  at  Saratoga  August  18th  and  19th, 
agreed  on  a  series  of  resolutions  urging  the  im¬ 
portance  of  clear  ideas  on  the  subject  of  temper 
ance,  and  the  duty  of  promoting  in  every  way  a 
correct  public  sentiment  on  the  subject.  Those 
conscious  of  social  influence,  of  both  sexes,  are 
especially  appealed  to  to  set  examples  of  abste¬ 
miousness.  The  third  Lord’s  day  of  October 
next,  and  thereafter,  is  named  as  a  Temperance 
Sunday,  and  churches  and  Sunday-schools  are 
respectfully  asked  to  enter  it  among  their  ap¬ 
pointments,  that  it  may  be  widely  and  influen¬ 
tially  observed. 


MISSIONARIES  FOB  THE  KLONDIKE 
COUNTRY.' 

The  Presbyterian  Church  was  the  flrst  to  es¬ 
tablish  missions  in  Alaska  on  the  purchase  of 
that  country  from  Russia,  more  than  twenty 
years  ago.  From  that  time  to  the  present  it  has 
prosecuted  the  vrork  of  education,  and  of  gather¬ 
ing  the  natives  into  churches,  with  untiring  zeal. 
As  the  first  upon  the  ground  by  a  decade  or  so, 
it  had  the  honor  and  the  pleasure  to  welcome 
other  denominations  into  a  field  that  was  wide 
enough  for  them  all,  still  keeping  in  the  advance 
to  lead  them  on.  Among  the  first  pioneers  was 
the  Moderator  of  our  General  Assembly,  who, 
after  his  brave  missionary  work  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  pushed  on  to  the  further  skirmish 
line  in  Alaska,  where  he  has  mingled  the  work 
of  missions  and  education,  with  an  enterprise 
that  was  not  less  a  work  of  humanity,  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  reindeer  into  the  most  northern 
part  of  the  vast  territory. 

The  work  of  our  Church  having  been  thus 
prominent  in  all  the  history  of  Alaska,  the  recent 
discoveries  of  gold  along  the  branches  of  the 
Upper  Yukon,  and  the  going  thither  of  large 
numbers  of  Americans,  including  some  of  the 
weaker  sex,  inevitably  brought  up  the  question 
of  our  duty  as  a  church,  in  view  of  these  new 
conditions.  As  in  California,  Australia  and 
South  Africa,  the  attraction  is  there— gold  is 
reported  to  be  in  rich,  almost  exhaustless  store. 
The  great  ordeal  is  the  distance  to  be  traveled 
over,  almost  untried  mountain  height  and  deep 
morass,  and  the  mingled  storm  and  cold  to  be 
encountered  during  eight  months  of  the  year ! 
The  season  is  growing  late  and  the  prospect  of 
early  winter  in  that  country  is  delaying  some, 
we  are  glad  to  hear,  until  spring;  but  not  all. 

Many  are  already  well  on  their  way  up  the 
Yukon,  and  others  are  striking  across  the 
country,  in  many  cases  it  is  to  be  feared,  with 
very  inadequate  supplies  of  provisions  and  cloth¬ 
ing  for  the  winter.  They  have  gone  purposing 
to  rough  it,  to  encounter  hardship  of  the  severest 
kind,  with  the  hope  and  expectation  to  find  some 
spot  where  they  may  delve  for  gold  the  whole 
winter  long,  partly  shielded  from  the  extreme 
cold  by  their  underground  quest  with  pick  and 
shovel.  Poor  fellows,  how  many  of  them  will 
never  return  to  us  again  !  So  we  fear. 

But  we  are  glad  to  say  that  our  Church  will 
send  two  very  efficient  men  to  do  the  best  for 
them  possible  in  the  way  of  religious  and  medical 
succor  during  all  the  dreary  months  of  closed 
navigation  and  communication.  One  of  these 
is  the  Rev.  S  Hall  Young,  for  several  years 
pastor  of  the  Westminster  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Wooster,  Ohio,  who  has  the  rare  fitness  of 
high  character  and  resource,  and  of  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  country  I  His  companion 
in  adventure  and  hardship  will  be  George  A. 
McEwen,  M. D.  of  Farmington.  Missouri,  who 
is  a  licentiate  of  the  Presbytery  of  St.  Louis. 
There  was  some  hesitation  on  the  part  of  the 
Home  Board  on  account  of  the  state  of  its 
treasury  and  its  resolve  not  to  undertake  new 
work  for  the  present,  but  this  becoming  known, 
the  necessary  cost,  about  14,000,  was  promptly 
supplied  by  individuals,  enabling  the  mission¬ 
aries  to  start  on  their  long  journey  on  Friday, 
August  13th.  Thus  they  are  already  well  on 
their  way  and  we  are  sure  that  this  will  carry 
comfort  to  many  who  have  friends  who  have 
adventured  their  all  in  this  hardy  effort  to  better 
their  condition. 

As  we  write  an  Ohio  paper.  The  Wooster  Re 
publican,  comes  to  band  with  a  fuller  account 
of  one  of  the  pioneers  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  Young’s  departure  was  decided  definitely 
on  Friday  by  word  received  from  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Home  Missionary  Society  of  New  York, 
notifying  him  that  the  arrangements  had  been 
made  for  the  money' to  bear  his  expenses.  His 
wife  and  daughters  will  remain  at  their  home 
in  Wooster.  He  is  to  be  accompanied  by  a 
medical  missionary.  Then  he  will  strike  direct 


for  Dawson  City,  where  the  newspapws  report 
that  a  Presbyterian  mission  has  already  been 
established. 

This  is  no  new  journey  for  Mr.  Young,  for 
after  ten  years  in  Alaska  he  knows  that  land  as 
few  have  known  it.  Although  heretofore  his 
travels  have  been  more  along  the  coast  than  in¬ 
land,  yet  be  has  climbed  the  mountain  ranges 
that  stand  as  sentinels  along  the  extended  shore 
line,  and  on  the  perilous  passage  now  so  much 
traveled  from  Juneau  to  Dawson  City  has  made 
the  difficult  climb  almost  band  over  hand  to  the 
top  of  the  divide.  He  has  thoroughly  explored 
the  Alaskan  waters,  canoeing  through  thousands 
of  miles.  No  man  knows  the  natives  more  com¬ 
pletely,  having  studied  them  intimately  and 
gained  their  confidence.  He  set  up  the  first 
press  and  p|inted  the  first  paper  in  the  territory. 
He  was  more  than  a  missionary,  for  besides  his 
religious  duties,  he  was  a  citizen  of  the  terri¬ 
tory,  being  a  member  and  secretary  of  the  com¬ 
pany  that  planned  its  territorial  government, 
and  having  much  to  do  directly  with  drafting 
the  original  papers  for  that  purpose  and  insecur 
ing  the  needed  action  of  Congress  upon  them. 
On  this  account  he  had  strong  support  for  the 
governorship  of  Alaska  under  President  Mc¬ 
Kinley,  and  at  one  time  seemed  likely  to  secure 
the  appointment  but  for  a  sudden  shift  due  to 
political  considerations. 

With  such  fitness  for  the  field,  it  was  natural 
when  the  new  rush  to  Alaska  commenced,  promis¬ 
ing  to  throng  the  territory  with  an  unexpected 
population,  that  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Home 
Missions  in  planning  to  occupy  the  new  region, 
should  select  Mr.  Young. 

How  great  his  field  of  labor,  so  suddenly 
opened  on  such  a  tremendous  scale,  is  shown  by 
the  report  that  for  150  miles  around  Dawson  City 
all  possible  claims  have  been  taken  up.  His 
commission  will  give  him  freedom  to  go  wherever 
mission  work  is  to  be  done  through  all  the  vast 
region.  He  will  go  prepared  and  equipped,  as 
ample  experience  guides  him,  to  endure  all  the 
hardships  and  encounter  all  the  dangers  of  the 
miners,  being  with  them  and  of  them,  to  minister 
to  them  in  spiritual  things,  and  to  establish  the 
church  and  all  its  institutions,  the  core  and 
heart  of  all  true  civilizatien. 

The  Japan  Current  warms  up  the  .Alaska  coast, 
so  that  it  is  becoming  more  and  more  a  home  of 
Americans  for  many  kinds  of  business,  the 
climate  resembling  that  of  Western  Scotland  in 
its  excessive  moisture,  being  about  the  same 
latitude,  as  Sitka  is  on  substantially  the  same 
^parallel  with  Stockholm  in  Southern  Sweden. 
Tn  the  winter  among  the  coast  mountains  this 
rain  naturally  turns  to  snow,  especially  in  the 
passes  and  sheltered  valleys,  where  40  feet  of 
snow  has  been  known.  This  condition  is  one  of 
the  things  that  cuts  off  communication  with  the 
coast  in  wintter,  and  makes  it  so  doubtful 
whether  the  mining  region  can  be  reached  on 
the  other  side  of  the  mountains.  Yet  the  interior 
even  in  winter,  rugged  and  terribly  cold  as  it  is, 
is  not  altogether  bad,  for  Mr.  Young  knows 
white  men,  traders  and  trappers,  who  winter 
there  from  choice,  rather  than  along  the  ocean 
front,  where  it  is  so  much  more  moist,  if  it  is 
milder.  Mr.  Young  has  great  faith  in  Alaska, 
and  is  enthusiastic  over  its  resources,  capabili¬ 
ties  and  possibilities,  and  returns  there  with 
eagerness  and  energy  scarcely  to  be  understood 
by  the  people  in  these  parts.  In  his  long  and 
perilous  journey,  his  hazardous  undertaking  and 
his  noble  mission,  he  will  carry  with  him  the 
esteem  and  best  wishes  of  all  his  warm  friends 
here.  _ 

The  North  and  West  reminds  us  that  last 
sprintr  the  people  of  the  Red  River  Valley  suffered 
great  loss  from  the  flood  of  waters.  But  all  will 
rejoice  in  the  partial  compensation  they  are  now 
reaping.  The  lands  that  were  inundated  are 
the  places  where  the  farmer  is  tempted  to  pull 
down  his  barns  and  build  greater,  or  perhaps  it 
should  be  expressed,  where  the  elevator  capacity 
and  the  transportation  facilities  are  shortly  to 
be  taxed  to  the  utmost.  And  how  about  the  im¬ 
mense  area  of  the  Mississippi  flood.  It  receded 
in  time  to  plant  corn  and  cotton,  at  least  in 
some  extensive  districts,  and  doubtless  the  re¬ 
sults  will  be  reaped  by  those  who  did  not  faint 
during  the  seeming  altogether  untoward  visita¬ 
tion.  _ 

Barnard  College  is  to  be  congratulated  upon 
the  generous  gift  of  a  dormitory  from  Mr.  S.  B. 
Brownell.  The  plans  are  already  filed  for  a 
$150,000  building,  which  will  add  much  to  the 
efficiency  and  beauty  of  the  fine  group  of  build¬ 
ings  already  erected  on  Momingside  Heights  for 
this  college. 
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COLONIES  FOB  CON8CMPT1YE8. 

In  all  countries  membm  of  the  medical  pro- 
fesaion  are  taming  their  thoughts  more  and 
more  to  the  study  of  tubercular  disease.  A  few 
years  ago  Dr.  Koch’s  experiments  and  disoover- 
ies  seemed  to  promise  a  cure,  but  alas,  they  have 
net  proved  of  as  much  value  as  anticipated,  and 
the  incurability  of  phthisical  disease  is  generally 
conceded.  Also  the  public  are  growing  more 
alive  to  its  contagious  qualities,  and  to  feel  that 
the  unfortunate  sufferers  should  be  isolated, 
the  last  drop  that  could  be  added  to  their  already 
bitter  cup. 

Our  municipal  Board  of  Health  has  been 
urged  by  the  Sanitary  Commission  of  the  city 
to  place  all  consumptives  under  rigid  surveil¬ 
lance,  and  to  isolate  the  sick,  and  the  same 
action  has  been  officially  demanded  of  the  Wash 
ington  Board  of  Health.  No  general  hospital  or 
home  will  admit  consumptive  patients,  and  when 
the  sufferers  are  poor,  their  condition  is  really 
pitiable.  Gradually  homes  and  hospitals  are 
being  specially  provided  for  them,  and  we  can 
hardly  imagine  a  more  beautiful  charity. 

For  instance,  the  Brooklyn  Home  for  Con¬ 
sumptives,  established  and  carried  on  by  a  band 
of  noble,  devoted  women,  breathes  the  air  of  the 
most  living  Christian  charity.  There,  without 
respect  to  age,  race  or  religion,  all  sufferers  from 
this  dread  disease  are  welcomed,  without  money 
and  without  price,  the  only  limit  being  the 
number  of  beds,  wh'ch  will  accommodate  about 
ninety  patients,  and  the  two  requirements,  that 
they  be  resi  ients  of  Brooklyn  and  victims  of 
this  disease.  No  one  can  enter  that  sunny, 
pleasant  building  and  see  the  comforts  provided 
and  the  tender  sympathy  and  care  given  by  the 
corps  of  devoted  matrons  and  nurses  without 
realizing  what  a  blessed  place  it  is  and  lorging 
for  the  power  to  aid  generously  in  its  support. 

The  suffering  relieved  and  the  good  done,  not 
only  to  the  inmates  but  to  their  friends  and 
families,  is  incalculable.  In  many  cases  the 
spread  of  the  dread  disease  through  a  whole 
family  is  arrested,  and  occasionally  a  patient 
coming  in  the  early  stages,  is  so  built  up  by  the 
nourishing  food  and  good  care  as  to  be  able  to 
return  to  work  and  usefulness,  who  would  other¬ 
wise  have  sunk  into  a  rapid  decline.  Unfortu¬ 
nately  in  most  cases,  the  ravages  of  the  disease 
have  gone  too  far  to  be  checked,  and  although 
life  is  prolonged  and  made  easier  it  cannot  be 
saved. 

Such  havens  will  always  be  needed  for  these 
desperate  cases  and  should  be  established  in 
every  large  city,  and  we  read  with  much  pleasure 
of  the  new  Hospital  for  the  treatment  of  tubercu¬ 
losis  in  Paris,  estalished  through  the  wise  bene¬ 
ficence  of  Madame  Boucicaut,  the  generous 
widow  of  the  founder  of  the  Bon  Marche,  who 
left  provision  for  it  in  her  will.  Ihe  beautiful 
building  just  completed,  has  cost  with  the 
furnishings  8650,000,  and  there  is  an  endowment 
fund  for  the  running  expenses  from  the  same 
estate  of  il,500,OJ0.  This  institution  will  be  in 
the  charge  of  Professor  Maurice  Letulie,  who 
has  been  very  successful  in  the  treatment  of 
tubercular  disease,  and  will  continue  his  investi¬ 
gations  and  experiments  here  with  a  view  to 
discovering  some  more  radical  cure. 

Many  physicians,  however,  have  no  faith  in 
any  curative  measures  carried  on  in  homes  where 
the  patients  are  grouped  together.  They  feel 
that  the  only  hope  is  in  isolation  from  other 
sufferers,  in  outdoor  life,  in  occupations  which 
take  the  invalid’s  thoughts  from  himself  and  his 
symptoms,  and  in  the  proper  climatic  conditions. 
The  London  Lancet  says  “What  is  often  lacking 
both  on  the  part  of  the  patients  and  practition¬ 
ers,  is  precision  in  the  choice  of  a  locality  and 
a  due  appreciation  both  of  the  capabilities  and 
the  limitation  of  climatic  treatment.’’ 

It  has  long  been  known  that  the  high,  dry 
and  asceptic  atmosphere  of  the  high  lands  in 
Mexico,  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Texas,  Southern 


California  and  the  Carolinaa  is  very  beneficial 
for  oonsumptives,  so  when  Bev.  Edward  Everett 
Hale,  who  has  been  foremost  in  so  many  humani¬ 
tarian  movements,  turned  his  thoughts  to  this 
need,  he  determined  with  the  aid  of  Bishop 
Whipple,  Mrs.  Livermore,  Hezekiah  Butterwortb, 
and  other  wise  philanthropists,  to  organize  the 
American  Invalid  Aid  Society,  for  the  object  of 
transplanting  invalids  to  healthful  climates. 
Much  valuable  data  has  been  collected,  and  since 
1892  200  persons  have  been  aided  to  move,  90 
per  cent,  of  whom  are  known  to  have  regained 
health.  Of  course  they  were  generally  cases 
taken  in  the  early  stages  of  the  disease  and  the 
colonists  have  remained  permanently  in  their 
new  homes.  The  great  mistake  with  most  in¬ 
valids  seeking  a  more  healthful  climate  is  to 
return  to  their  homes  as  soon  as  they  begin  to 
improve,  when  naturally  in  a  very  short  time, 
the  same  conditions  which  induced  the  original 
disease  will  undo  all  that  has  been  gained. 

This  society  proposes  to  establish  at  various 
points  small  colonies  or  sanitariums  of  tents, 
to  avoid  the  risks  of  crowding  such  patients  into 
one  building.  It  has  established  a  system  of 
correspondence  by  which  a  clergyman  or  some 
trustworthy  person  in  each  town  chosen,  interests 
himself  to  find  suitable  board  at  moderate  cost 
in  private  families.  These  correspondents  have 
generally  succeeded  in  securing  employment  when 
it  was  desired.  At  Las  Cruces,  New  Mexico, 
there  is  an  Agricultural  College,  of  which  the 
President  and  founder  is  a  striking  instance  of 
recovery  from  far  advanced  lung  trouble  in  this 
favorable  climate.  He  is  ready  to  help  others 
find  the  same  relief,  and  the  different  branches  of 
study  provided  by  the  college,  prove  of  great  value 
to  the  young  people. 

It  has  been  computed  that  in  our  Northeast 
at  least  one  person  in  every  200  becomes  a  finan¬ 
cial  burden  upon  the  State  through  pulmonary 
disease,  with  expense  of  lodging,  feeding  and 
burial,  so  if  this  class  can  be  formed  into  a  pro 
ductive,  self-sustaining  one,  the  plan  assumes 
an  economic  value.  This  has  been  recognized 
by  the  United  States  Senate,  which  last  April 
voted  to  offer  to  the  American  Invalid  Society 
the  military  reservation  at  Fort  Marcy,  New 
Mexico,  containing  twenty  buildings,  large  and 
small,  for  the  use  of  consumptives.  If  this  vote 
is  confirmed  by  the  House,  the  sanitarium  will 
be  used  as  a  nucleus  where  patients  can  be  kept 
a  short  time,  until  separate  homes  can  be  as 
signed  them  in  the  neighboring  territory,  where 
much  land  is  gratuitously  offered.  This  will 
give  grand  opportunities  to  the  society  if  only 
money  enough  is  contributed  to  carry  on  the 
work. 

Land  has  been  offered  by  President  Diaz  in 
Mexico,  and  by  others  in  favorable  districts,  and 
the  society  has  received  donations  of  money  as 
well  as  of  land.  The  annual  membership  is 
steadily  increasing  and  a  journal  descriptive  of 
climates  and  publishing  details  of  the  general 
work  is  published  monthly.  Large  gatherings 
at  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  and  Boston,  have  of¬ 
fered  their  cooperation,  and  we  can  surely  all 
wish  Godspeed  to  such  a  wise  and  practical 
movement.  _ 

“All  is  well  that  ends  well.’’  The  Presbytery 
of  Los  Angeles  has  promptly  consented  to  release 
their  co  presbyter.  Dr.  Chichester,  that  he  may 
accept  the  call  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Chicago.  In  this  our  brethren  of  the  Pacific 
have  set  an  example  that  may  safely  be  followed 
in  similar  circumstances  They  all  loved  Dr. 
Chichester,  and  could  not  bear  to  part  from  him. 
Under  that  feeling  they  declined  to  let  him  eo. 
But  the  more  they  thought  of  it,  the  more  they 
came  to  feel  that  the  interest  of  the  Church  at 
large  ought  to  outweigh  any  preference  of  their 
own,  and  so  they  gave  their  reluctant  consent. 
The  whole  thing  is  most  honorable  to  ail  parties. 
Dr.  Chichester  has  done  a  great  work  in  Los 
Angeles.  Majjr  it  be  given  to  him  to  do  a  still 
greater  work  in  Chicago 


THE  COUNTRY  CHUBCHB8  OF  ITALY. 

An  American  lady  who  has  lived  long  in  Italy 
and  is  married  to  an  Italian  officer,  the  Marquis 
Perreca,  writes  home  to  a  very  old  and  dear 
friend  in  this  city  of  the  pain  she  has  at  leaving 
Florence,  where  she  has  spent  eo  many  happy 
years,  and  removing  to  Naples,  in  which  she  is 
comparatively  a  stranger.  Though  she  is  a 
Protestant,  she  has  formed  a  great  love  to  the 
old  churches,  as  they  stand  with  their  doors 
open  all  day  long,  and  are  filled  with  sunshine 
as  if  it  were  the  peace  of  God.  It  seems  to  her 
that  there  is  something  cold  and  chilling  in  our 
meeting-houses,  which  are  open  only  on  Sunday, 
and  shut  up  all  the  rest  of  the  week.  Of  course 
we  could  not  have  our  churches  open  all  the 
time,  as  our  climate  is  so  cold  that  they  would 
need  to  be  warmed  as  well  as  opened.  But  still 
we  cannot  but  share  her  feeling,  and  recall  with 
a  strange  longing  the  little  churches  with  their 
doors  wide  open  to  the  poor  peasants,  that  may 
come  in  to  pray,  while  it  seems  as  if  there  was 
the  warmth  of  a  loving  power  over  them  that 
streamed  in  like  the  sunlight  through  the  richly 
stained  windows. 

We  quote  from  her  letter : 

“Florence,  dear  Florence,  eo  exquisitely  beau¬ 
tiful,  especially  at  this  season,  when  the  hills 
round  about,  as  they  stand  out  against  the 
background  of  mountains,  actually  shine  in 
the  sunlight,  as  they  are  overgrown  with  the 
olive,  whose  silver  branches  bend  beneath  the 
load  of  fruit,  and  with  the  glorious  vines,  where 
the  enormous  bunches  of  grapes  really  seem  to 
outnumber  the  leaves.  And  all  these  hills  and 
mountains  are  densely  studded  with  the  elegant 
villas  surrounded  by  parks  and  hunting  grounds, 
and  with  smiling  villages  where  the  church  spire 
points  triumphantly  tc  the  skies.  How  I  love 
these  sweet,  quiet  village  churches;  how  they 
speak  to  my  heart !  I  love  and  admire  the  glori¬ 
ous  cathedrals ;  perhaps  there  is  not  in  the  world 
a  spot  I  love  more  than  Santa  Croce  of  Florence, 
where  lie  buried  many  of  the  greatest  men  the 
world  has  ever  known ;  but  these  white  village 
churches,  full  of  peace  and  sunlight,  where  the 
little  urchins  run  in  and  out  as  though  they 
knew  their  right  to  be  there,  have  something 
motherly  about  them.  And  indeed  they  may  be 
called  mothers,  for  here  n  Italy  it  is  not  the 
church  that  is  built  to  accommodate  an  already 
existing  population,  but  it  is  the  village  that 
springs  up  and  grows  about  the  church.  The 
church  here  is  the  poor  man’s  domain ;  he  is 
lord  of  it,  free  to  exercise  his  dominion  in  it, 
from  early  dawn  till  night.  The  benches,  the 
altars,  all  are  hie.  And  this  is  one  of  the  chief 
reasons  of  the  artistic  nature  of  these  Latin 
races,  as  they  imbibe  the  master-works  of  art 
from  their  earliest  infancy.  You  can  have  no 
conception  of  what  the  house  of  God  represents 
in  these  lands,  and  what  a  chill  the  bare  walls 
and  closed  doors  of  Evangelical  chapels  strike 
through  one  who  is  accustomed  to  consider 
religion  as  the  sunlight  of  life  and  the  comforter 
of  the  poor  and  broken  hearted.  Beautiful, 
heavenly  as  Naples  is.  Florence,  too,  is  a  corner 
of  Paradise.’’ 


Isabella  Bird  Bishop  has  probably  seen  the 
inside  of  as  many  of  the  houses  of  American 
missionaries,  in  all  parte  of  the  world,  and  as 
recently,  as  any  person  living.  As  a  traveler 
she  is  intrepid  having  been  the  first  white  per¬ 
son  to  penetrate  parts  of  Thibit,  Manchuria  and 
other  remote  countries;  and,  eo  far  as  our  obser¬ 
vation  goes,  her  statements  concerning  the  many 
and  strange  peoples  she  has  visited  are  received 
without  question.  In  the  remarks  she  was  re¬ 
cently  prevailed  upon  to  make  in  St.  James 
Hall,  London,  she  sets  at  rest  one  point,  that  is 
ever  and  anon  charged  by  anti -missionary  wri¬ 
ters,  who  take  care,  however,  to  conceal  their 
identity.  She  says  distinctly  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  luxury  of  furniture  or  living 
among  missionaries.  This  charge,  therefore,  in 
view  of  Mrs.  Bishop’s  intelligence,  candor  and 
an  observation  that  is  practically  exhaustive,  is 
to  be  put  at  rest.  It  is  not  true,  nor  does  i 
approach  the  truth. 


September  2,  1897. 
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WHY  CHRISTIANITY  APPEALS  TO 
THE  JAPANESE. 

On  the  Ihland  Ska,  July  28, 1887. 

While  in  TokyoJ  met  two  groups  of  Japanese 
Christians.  One  was  composed  of  the  leaders 
of  the  Church  of  Christ,  in  the  main  strong, 
clear-minded,  well  read,  intelligent  men.  The 
other  was  made  up  of  women,  old  and  young, 
who  had  not  read  much  except  the  Bible,  but 
who  knew  their  own  hearts  and  the  hearts  of 
others.  To  each  of  these  groups  I  put  this  ques¬ 
tion,  What  was  it  in  Christianity  which  led  you 
to  accept  it  ? 

These  were  the  answers  of  the  men :  No.  1.  “It 
was  not  from  any  deep  sense  of  guilt,  but  from 
the  sense  of  dependence  and^of  need  of  restful- 
ness.  This  feeling  was  far  stronger  with  us 
than  any  feeling  of  need  for  purification  of  con¬ 
science.  This  18  the  experience  of  many.  The 
want  of  a  sense  of  sin  and  its  guilt  is  a  real 
defect  in  our  spiritual  life.  No.  2.  “This  is 
true.  The  sense  of  sin  comes  later  on.  Very 
few  come  into  the  church  from  any  idea  of  guilt 
or  fear  of  punishment.  Most  are  seeking  rest, 
something  to  tie  to.  Christianity  gives  them 
peace  and  assurance.  When  they  taste  more, 
they  know  and  love  more.  And  as  they  go  on, 
the  bense  of  guilt  and  danger  comes,  but  it  was 
not  a  motive  at  the  outset. 

No.  3.  “The  virtues  which  Chrisitanity  pro¬ 
motes  attracted  us.  This  was  my  own  experience. 
No.  4.  “There  are  two  classes  of  Christians. 
One  class  comes  in  through  the  persuasion  of 
friends,  the  influence  of  the  social  net  work,  and 
gradually  comes  to  know  sin.  This  was  my  ex¬ 
perience.  1  was  mentally  convinced  of  my  sins, 
but  I  felt  no  grief  for  sin  until  later.  The 
second  class  is  made  up  of  the  unthinking 
people,  who  come  in  through  the  hope  of  getting 
some  thing  better  than  they  have.  They  think 
they  can  never  be  worse  off  and  turn  in  despair 
of  all  else  to  Christianity,  hoping  to  find  in  it 
some  relief,  either  for  this  life  or  for  hereafter. 

Of  these  four  men,  the  first  is  an  editor,  the 
second  a  pastor,  the  third  a  layman,  and  the 
fourth  a  pastor.  The  others  agreed  with  them. 
When  Joseph  Cook  was  here  some  years  ago,  he 
asked  a  question  somewhat  similar  to  this,  of  a 
group  of  leading  Christians  and  carried  away 
the  impression  that  Christianity’s  assurance  of 
a  future  life  had  drawn  many.  I  reminded  them 
of  this  and  asked  whether  the  cetrain  hope  of 
immortality  had  not  attracted  them.  “No,” 
said  No.  1,  “Mr.  Cook  misunderstood  us.  We 
were  present  at  that  meeting.  We  were  content 
with  this  present  life  and  wanted  no  more. 

“But  did  not  the  person  of  Christ  appeal  to 
you  at  all?’’  I  asked.  “Yes,”  they  replied, 
“the  beauty  of  His  character  appealed  to  us, 
ospecially  His  unselfishness.  We  were  not 
affected  by  Hie  humility,  for  humility  is  an 
artificial  thing  with  us  and  is  discounted  ac¬ 
cordingly.  There  are  no  words  in  which  to  ex¬ 
press  the  ideas  of  Christ’s  humility  or  humilia¬ 
tion  save  terms  which  have  a  fixed  and  cere¬ 
monial  meaning,  not  highly  esteemed  by  the 
sincere.’’ 

“How  does  it  come,’’  I  inquired  “that  in  a 
Buddhist  land  you  turned  to  Christianity  for 
rest.  Buddha’s  doctrine  was  the  way  of  rest. 
Buddhism  fails  in.its  essence,  if  it  fails  in  this. 
Is  there  no  rest  in  it  ?’’  “Yes,”  they  answered, 
'“but  it  is  the  rest  of  stagnation,  tending  down¬ 
wards.  Christ’s  rest  is  the  rest  of  a  living 
peace,  lifting  upwards.  The  priests  in  the 
temple,  sitting  still,  and  the  old  women  who 
worship  are  at  rest,  but  they  have  no  aspira¬ 
tion.  It  is  stillness  without  uplift,  or  strength. 
Their  religion  is  indolence.  ’  ’ 

So  the  men  agreed  that  they  had  come  to 
Christianity  for  moral  rest.  Oddly  enough  the 
main  sentiment  of  the  women  was  that  they  bad 


come  for  mental  asssurance  and  yet  the  intel- 
ectual  vigor  and  clearness  of  Christianity  bad 
influenced  the  men  far  more  than  their  brief 
answers  acknowledged.  The  women,  however, 
whose  first  delightful  experience  of  large  intel¬ 
ligence  had  come  with  the  Spirit  of  Christ, 
spoke  gratefully  of  it.  No.  Isaid:  “I  was  a 
devout  Buddhist  and  felt  that  I  was  saved  of 
Amida,  but  in  some  indefinite  way,  what  im¬ 
pressed  me  most  in  Chrisianity  was  its  clear 
doctrine  of  atonement  and  salvation  through 
Christ  When  I  became  a  Christian,  I  had  a 
box  bought  from  a  priest  for  fifty  sen,  which 
was  to  gain  for  me  an  entrance  into  heaven.  To 
open  it  would  let  loose  an  influence  which  would 
smite  me  blind.  After  my  conversion  1  decided 
to  open  this  and  make  a  trial.  If  it  did  me  no 
barm,  then  Christianity  would  be  sure.  If  not, 
then  it  would  be  only  another  disappointment. 

I  opened  the  box  and  found  a  long  strip  of  paper. 
Missions  have  done  much  for  our  land.  It  is  a 
land  that  has  been  lost  in  idolatry,  and  it  is  not 
yet  redeemed.’’  No.  2  continued:  “Before  I 
was  a  Christian  I  used  to  wonder  what  mankind 
was  here  for.  Men  came  and  went,  but  what 
for  ?  My  parents  could  not  tell.  Then  my 
brother  became  an  evangelist  and  sent  me  a 
Bible.  When  my  father  died,  I  went  to  live 
with  my  brother  and  he  taught  me.  It  was  a 
long  time  until  I  came  to  know  the  power  of 
Christ  to  save  from  the  power  of  sin.’’  No.  3: 
“My  greatest  pleasure  was  to  go  to  lectures  and 
theatres.  I  worshiped  the  idols  I  saw,  though 
I  knew  there  were  unseen  gods.  Then  I  went  to 
Christian  lectures  and  heard  there  was  only  one 
Qod.  I  could  not  understand  this.  Then  one 
of  the  Bible  women  taught  me  that  we  were  all 
descended  from  Adam  and  I  determined  to  look 
around  and  see  whether  all  was  one.  Sure 
enough,  I  found  that  all  men  had  two  bands, 
two  eyes,  etc.,  and  that  there  was  unity  every¬ 
where.  So  I  concluded  that  there  was  one  God. 
It  was  only  later  that  I  came  to  know  Christ.’’ 
No.  4:  “1  was  puzzled  by  seeing  just  people  in 
distress  and  evil  people  exalted.  Christianity, 
with  its  doctrine  of  the  future  life,  explained 
this  to  me.’’  No.  5:  “I  was  a  Buddhist,  with 
no  deep  knowledge  at  all,  only  knowing  that 
salvation  is  through  Buddha,  and  to  be  obtained 
by  repeating  *Namu  Amida  butsu,  ’  whose 
meaning  1  do  not  and  did, not  know,  over  and 
over.  To  cover  a  coffin  with  this  written  on 
paper  would  save.  My  husband  became  a  Chris¬ 
tian  and  1  followed  him.  Christianity  showed 
me  the  way  of  salvation,  that  it  was  Christ 
Amida  showed  me  no  way.  The  deep  things  I 
learned  later.’’  No.  6:  “I  was  both  a  Buddhist 
and  a  Shintoist,  and  disliked  Christianity  in¬ 
tensely  when  I  first  heard  it  My  family  was 
among  the  retainers  of  the  Takugawa'family, 
the  last  of  the  Shoguns.  My  son  became  a 
Christian,  and  I  felt  I  must  cast  him  off.  He 
wished  to  go  to  the  theological  school  in  Tokyo 
and  I  agreed,  but  told  him  that  it  meant  separa¬ 
tion.  On  his  way  he  met  an  evangelist  and  told 
him  to  come  to  see  me.  He  did  and  his  conduct 
and  my  son’s  moved  me.  I  noticed  other  Chris¬ 
tians  also,  and  that  when  they  gave  up  drink 
they  were  reformed,  while^those  who]  promised 
before  the  idols  soon  went'back  to  their  drink 
again.  So  I  listened  the  more  to  the  evangelist. 
In  our  family  was  a  Shinto  priest  whose  conduct 
compared  unfavorably  with  that  of  the  Christians. 
Then  1  began  to  realize  that  the  God  of  the 
Christians  must  be  a  true*God.  So*I^read  what 
my  son  sent  to  me  and’came  out  into  Chris¬ 
tianity. ’’  No.  7:  “From  early  childhood  I  had 
no  use  for  religion.  Our^ideas  of  good  and  evil 
came  from  Confucianism.  That  was  good  which 
law  did  not  punish.  What  the  law’punished 
was  evil.  But  all  turned  on  whether  the  law 
found  you  out  or  not.  This^seemed’to  me  un¬ 
just.  Yet  my  ideas  were*  indefinite.  I  was  a 
student  in  the  Yamaguchi  Normal  School.  In 
our  magazines  were  articles  on  Christianity  and 


in  praiae  of  Christian  schools.  These  interested 
me  and  one  Sunday  I  went  to  see  the  wife  of  the 
postmaster,  who  knew  something  about  Chris¬ 
tianity,  and  asked  her  what  its  characteristic 
features  were.  She  told  me,  ‘Love  your  ene¬ 
mies.’  This  startled  me,  but  I  learned  little 
more  and  left  school  with  little  interest  in 
life.  But  I  learned  more  from  a  friend  of  my 
father’s.  Then  I  ran  away  from  home  to  escape 
persecution  and  a  marriage  I  disliked,  but  all  is 
right  now,’’  No.  8:  “I  was  an  orphan,  and  my 
Buddhist  and  Shintoist  relations  taught  me 
from  the  beginning  that  having  no  parents  to 
provide  for  me,  all  my  hope  was  in  the  gods. 
So  I  was  made  to  be  devout  toward  idols  from 
infancy,  but  there  was  none  of  my  heart  in  it. 
Then  my  cousin  became  a  Christian  and  tried 
to  persuade  me,  but  I  did  not  change.  I  wen) 
to  a  woman’s  meeting  taught  by  a  missionary, 
where  we  did  fancy  work.  There  I  heard  of  a 
true  God.  I  had  been  taught  that  there  were 
many  gods  and  I  could  not  think  there  was  but 
one.  But  one  night  my  cousin  and  1  were  going 
home  together  and  he  showed  me  the  stars  and 
their  reflection  in  the  water  and  tried  to  per¬ 
suade  me  that  one  God  must  have  made  all  the 
beauty  of  the  heavens.  I  felt  the  truth  of  this 
and  went  on  from  it  to  Christ  and  His  salva¬ 
tion.  I  saw  that  men’s  hearts  were  evil  and 
needed  salvation  from  without  rather  than  Bud¬ 
dha’s  from  within.  And  this  salvation  was  in 
the  God  come  down  into  flesh.’’ 

There  are  deeply  suggestive  lessons  here  for 
those  who  can  read  between  the  lines.  But  all 
that  such  stories  mean  can  be  understood  only 
by  those  who,  working  among  these  people,  have 
watched  the  struggle  of  soul  and  mind  through 
which  they  have  passed  and  who  know  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  each  step  of  the  struggle.  “Humph  1’’ 
says  the  old  German  forest  commissioner  pro¬ 
foundly  in  “In  the  Rukh*  ’’  “I  work  miracles, und 
dey  come  off.’’  But  tlie  miracles  of  the  jungle 
and  the  forest  are  as  nothing  compared  to  the 
miracles  of  transformation  of  character  and 
spirit  and  being  in  which  the  diverse  operations 
of  the  Spirit  of  God  manifest  themselves  under 
the  eyes  of  the  missionary.  The  miracles  of  the 
nineteenth  century  stand  ever  before  him  as 
vindication  of  the  miracles  of  the  ficst. 

Robkbt  £.  Spebb. 


BBV.  CHABI.K8  A.  BTANS. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Alexander  Evans — see  first 
page — is  one  of  the  younger  Presbyterian  minis¬ 
ters  of  Rochester,  and  the  non  of  a  worthy  min¬ 
ister.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the  College  at  Prince¬ 
ton,  and  McCormick  Theological  Seminary.  He 
received  a  unanimous  call  from  Calvary  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  of  Rochester,  in  the  summer  of 
1892,  five  years  since.  Since  that  time  nearly 
two  hundred  members  have  been  added  to  the 
roll  of  the  church.  The  church  edifice  was  much 
enlarged,  in  fact,  rebuilt  and  refurnished  in 
1894,  when  also  a  new  pipe  organ  of  exquisite 
tone  was  erected.  It  is  presided  over  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Farrar.  The  pastor’s  labors  are  supple¬ 
mented  by  an  active  board  of  elders,  consisting 
of  Franklin  S.  Stebbins,  Thomas  Oliver,  Frank 
T.  Skinner,  John  McNeill,  Henry  Kallusch, 
and  George  Kinzel.  It  is  a  pleasing  fact  that 
since  Mr.  Evans  became  pastor,  tbe  bonds  of 
union  and  sympathy  have  been  much  strength¬ 
ened  and  the  church  has  prospered  in  all  its 
activities.  He  is  an  indefatigable  worker  in 
the  Lord’s  vineyard  and  a  successful  pastor- 
The  future  of  Calvary  bids  fair  to  be  very  pros, 
perous,  and  that  in  the  best  and  highest  sense. 


Adams  Chapel  of  the  Union  Theological  Semi¬ 
nary  has  been  undergoing  some  changes,  ren¬ 
dering  it  still  more  attractive  and  commodious 
as  an  audience-room  and  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Seminary.  Prof.  Marvin  R.  Vincent  is  expected 
to  give  the  address  at  the  beginning  of  the  ses¬ 
sions,  Wednesday,  September  22d. 
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PEOPLE  WHO  HELP  OTHERS. 

By  J.  R.  MUler,  D.  D. 

Ueefaloees  is  the  true  measure  of  living.  Our 
Lord  made  fruit  the  test  of  a  disciple.  Fruit  is 
something  which  the  tree  bears  to  feed  men's 
hunger.  In  discipleship,  then,  fruit  is  some¬ 
thing  that  grows  upon  our  life  which  others  may 
take  and  feed  upon.  It  is  anything  in  us  or  that 
we  do  which  does  good  to  others,  which  helps 
them.  A  fruitful  Christian  life  is  one  that  is  a 
blessing  to  men,  one  that  is  useful  and  full  of 
good  influence.  No  one  wishes  a  tree  to  be 
covered  with  fruit  merely  to  make  a  flne  appear¬ 
ance;  the  object  of  fruitfulness  is  to  satisfy 
mens’  need  and  hunger.  Our  Lord  does  not  ask 
us  to  have  a  life  full  of  fruit  merely  to  realize  a 
certain  standard  of  spiritual  completeness.  He 
does  not  want  marble  statues,  however  perfect 
they  may  be  in  their  cold  whiteness.  Moral  ex¬ 
cellence  is  not  character  merely,  however  fault 
leas  it  may  be.  The  stern  old  Puritan  was  right 
when,  finding  the  silver  images  standing  in  dusty 
niches  and  learning  that  they  were  the  twelve 
Apostles,  he  directed  that  they  should  be  taken 
down,  coined  and  sent  out  to  do  good,  like  their 
Master.  Charles  Kingsley  said:  "We  become 
like  God  only  as  we  become  of  use." 

Fruit,  therefore,  is  usefulness.  We  are  fruit¬ 
ful  when  our  life  in  some  way  feeds  others,  when 
we  are  personally  helpful.  It  may  be  by  our 
words.  Th<'  ministry  of  good  words  is  wonder¬ 
ful.  He  who  writes  a  book  full  of  living,  helpful 
thoughts,  which  goes  into  the  hands  of  the 
young  or  the  hungry  hearted,  carrying  inspira¬ 
tion,  cheer,  comfort  or  light,  does  a  service 
whose  value  never  can  be  estimated.  He  who 
uses  his  gift  of  speech  to  utter  brave,  helpful, 
encouraging,  stimulating  words  wherever  he 
goes,  is  an  immeasurable  blessing  in  the  world. 
He  who  writes  timely  letters  to  those  who  need 
sympathy,  consolation,  commendation,  cheer, 
wise  counsel,  a  thoughtful  word  of  any  kind, 
puts  a  secret  of  strength  into  many  a  spirit, 
feeds  as  with  hidden  manna  many  a  struggling 
soul.  He  who  sends  a  few  flowers  to  a  sick 
room,  or  a  little  fruit  to  a  convalescent  friend,  or 
merely  calls  at  the  door  to  ask  after  a  neighbor 
who  is  too  ill  to  see  him,  or  remembers  tbe  poor 
in  some  praetical  way,  or  is  kind  to  a  bereft  one, 
is  scattering  benedictions  whose  far-reaching 
influence  for  good  no  eye  can  trace. 

The  ministry  of  helpfulness,  as  a  rule,  is  one 
that  the  poor  can  render  as  well  as  the  rich. 
People  do  not  often  need  money— at  least  usually 
they  need  love  more  than  money.  It  is  better 
kindness  to  put  a  new  hope  into  a  discouraged 
man's  heart  than  to  put  coin  into  his  pocket 
Money  is  good  in  its  way,  but  compared  with 
the  divine  gifts  of  hope,  courage,  sympathy  and 
affection,  it  is  paltry  and  poor.  Ofttimes  money 
aid  hinders  more  than  it  helps.  It  may  make  a 
man’s  life  a  little  easier  for  a  day,  but  it  is 
almost  sure  to  leave  the  recipient  less  courageous 
and  independent  The  best  way  to  help  people, 
as  a  rule,  is  not  to  lighten  the  burden  for  them, 
but  to  pot  new  strength  into  their  heart,  that 
they  may  be  able  to  carry  tbeir  own  load.  That 
is  the  divine  way.  We  are  told  to  cast  our  bur¬ 
den  upon  the  Lord,  but  the  promise  is,  not  that 
the  Lord  will  carry  the  burden  for  us,  but  that 
He  will  strengthen  our  hearts  that  we  may  bear 
it  ourselves. 

One  has  said :  "To  help  another  is  the  divinest 
privilege  one  can  have.  There  are  many  who 
help  us  in  mechanical  things;  there  are  few  who 
help  us  in  our  outside  duties ;  there  are,  per¬ 
haps,  only  two  or  three  who  can  help  us  in  our 
most  sacred  sphere  of  inner  life."  Yet  it  is  the 
latter  kind  of  help  that  is  most  valuable. 

Of  helpful  people  the  true  home  presents  the 
best  illustrations.  There  each  one  lives  for  the 
others,  not  merely  to  minister  in  material  ways 
•nd  in  service  of  affection,  but  to  promote  the 
growth  of  character  into  whatsoever  things  are 
)rue,  whatsoever  things  are  lovely.  A  true  hus¬ 


band  lives  to  be  helpful  in  all  ways  to  his  wife, 
to  make  her  happy,  to  brighten  the  path  for  her 
feet,  to  stimulate  her  spiritual  life,  and  to  foster 
and  encourage  in  her  every  noble  aspiration.  A 
true  wife  is  a  helpmate  to  her  husband,  blessing 
him  with  her  love  and  doing  him  good  and  not 
evil  all  the  days  of  her  life.  Parents  live  for 
their  children.  In  all  this  world  there  is  no 
nearer  approach  to  the  divine  helpfulness  than 
is  found  in  true  parental  love.  Tbe  Jewish 
rabbis  said:  "God  could  not  be  everywhere  and 
therefore  he  made  mothers. " 

Brothers  and  sisters  also  where  they  realize 
the  Christian  ideal  of  their  relations  to  each 
other  are  mutually  helpful  in  all  ways.  True 
brothers  shield  their  sisters,  protecting  them 
from  harm.  They  encourage  them  in  their 
education  and  in  all  their  culture  of  mind  and 
heart  True  sisters  in  turn  are  their  brothers’ 
guardian  angels.  Many  a  young  man  owes  to  a 
sweet  and  gentle  sister  a  debt  he  can  never 
repay.  Especially  to  older  sisters  are  the  brothers 
in  countless  homes  indebted.  Many  a  man, 
honored  in  the  world  and  occupying  a  place  of 
influence  and  power,  owes  all  that  he  is  to  a 
sister,  perhaps  too  much  forgotten  by  bim,  worn 
and  wrinkled  now,  her  beauty  faded,  living 
lonely  and  solitary,  unwedded,  who  in  the  days 
of  his  youth  was  guardian  angel  to  him.  She 
freely  poured  out  the  best  and  richest  of  her  life 
for  him  then,  giving  the  very  blood  of  her  veins 
that  be  might  have  more  life,  denying  herself 
even  needed  comforts  that  be,  her  heart’s  pride, 
might  have  books  and  might  be  educated  and 
fitted  for  successful  life.  Sucb  brothers  can 
never  honor  enough  the  sisters  who  have  made 
such  sacrifices  for  them. 

There  is  a  class  of  women  in  every  community 
whom  society  denominates  "old  maids."  The 
world  ought  to  be  told  what  uncrowned  queens 
many  of  these  women  are,  what  undecorated 
heroines,  what  blessings  to  humanity,  what 
builders  of  homes,  what  servants  of  others  and 
of  Christ.  Many  of  them  have  refused  worthy 
offers  of  marriage  that  they  might  stay  at  home 
to  toil  for  younger  brothers  or  sisters,  or  to  be 
the  shelter  and  comfort  of  parents  in  the  feeble¬ 
ness  of  tbeir  advancing  years.  Then  there  are 
many  more  who  have  freely  hidden  away  their 
own  heart- hunger  that  they  might  devote  them¬ 
selves  to  good  deeds  for  Christ  and  for  humanity. 
We  should  learn  to  honor  the  unmarried  women 
instead  of  decorating  their  names  with  unworthy 
epithets.  Many  of  them  are  the  true  heroines  of 
neighborhood  or  household,  the  real  sisters  of 
charity  of  thn  communities  in*which  they  live. 
Those  who  sometimes  speak  lightly  or  flippantly 
of  them,  who  jest  and  sneer  at  their  spinster 
hood,  ought  to  uncover  their  head  before  them 
in  reverence  and  kiss  the  hands,  perhaps 
wrinkled  now  and  shrivelled,  which  never  have 
been  clasped  in  marriage. 

There  is  an  Oriental  story  of  two  brothers, 
Ahmed  and  Omar.  Both  wished  to  perform  a 
deed  whose  memory  should  not  fail,  but  which, 
as  the  years  rolled  on,  might  sound  their  name 
and  praises  far  abroad.  Omar,  with  wedge  and 
rope,  lifted  a  great  obelisk  on  its  base,  carving 
its  form  in  beautiful  devices  and  sculpturing 
many  a  strangeMnscription  on  its  sides.  He  set 
it  in  tbe  hot  desert  to  cope  with  its  gales. 
Ahmed,  with  deeper  wisdom  and  truer  though 
sadder  heart,  digged  a  well  to  cheer  tbe  sandy 
waste  and  planted  about  it  tall  date-palms  to 
make  cool  shade  for  the  thirsty  pilgrim  and  to 
shake  down  fruits  for  his  hunger. 

These  two  deeds  illustrate  two  ways  in  either 
of  which  we  may  live.  We  may  think  of  self 
and  worldly  success  and  fame,  living  to  make  a 
name  splendid  as  the  tall  sculptured  obelisk,  but 
as  cold  and  useless  to  the  world.  Or  we  may 
make  our  life  like  a  well  in  the  desert,  with  cool 
shade  about  it,  to  give  drink  to  the  thirsty  and 
shelter  and  refreshment  to  the  weary  and  faint 
Which  of  these  two  ways  of  living  is  the  more 
Christ  like,  it  is  easy  to  decide. 


YIEWS  FROM  A  OENEYA  MANSE. 

After  the  Summer  Vacation— What? 

Vacation  being  ended,  many  are  returning  to 
their  homes  and  churches  with  new  plans,  with 
new  hopes,  and  with  the  ardent  desire  to  do  the 
best  work  o  their  lives.  These  things  are  true 
of  pastors  and  also,  we  trust,  of  church  mem¬ 
bers.  At  least,  "the  better  things"  of  the 
Epistle  to  tbe  Iheesalonians  constitute  the  key 
to  tbe  outlook.  While  some  may  be  content  to 
go  on  in  "the  even  tenor"  of  their  ways,  many 
are  enquiring,  "What  more  can  I  do  for  the 
vineyard  than  I  have  done?"  Perhaps,  it  may 
not  be  esteemed  untimely  to  venture  a  few 
suggestions. 

In  reviewing  the  history  of  many  parishes,  we 
discover  that  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  trouble 
is  not  "the  hard  times"  or  ineligibility  of  loca¬ 
tion,  but  unworthy  members.  The  Gospel  net 
drawn  in  with  so  much  skill  has  placed  at  our 
disposal  "bad  fish"  not  a  few.  When  you  dis¬ 
criminate  the  marvelous  growth  of  the  church 
during  the  last  fifty  years,  we  discern  among 
those  who  have  accepted  tbe  invitations  many 
unprofitable  servants.  The  mistake  lies  in  the 
initiative.  Despite  probation  on  the  one  hand, 
and  examination  by  committee  or  Session  on  the 
other,  the  reception  of  members  is  too  indis¬ 
criminate.  If  the  Methodist  itinerant  likes  to 
report  one  hundred  new  members  added  during 
the  conference  year,  tbe  Presbyterian  bishop  is 
equally  ambitious  to  produce  evidence  of  pro¬ 
gress  in  the  statistical  tables  of  the  Minutes  of 
the  General  Assembly.  At  this  strategic  point 
tbe  devil  (or  somebody  else)  is  busy.  We  are 
easily  deceived.  What  we  would  believe  is  zeal 
for  God  is  zeal  for  numerals.  But  in  the  shadow 
of  the  Numerals  advances  Nemesis,  and  in  her 
hand  she  carries  a  scourge  of  scorpions. 

It  is  not  merely  to  the  trouble  which  the  un¬ 
worthy  members  make  in  the  household  of  faith 
that  I  refer,  but  to  the  alienation  from  tbe  church 
of  many  caused  by  their  presence  and  sometimes 
prominence.  A  certain  church  cannot  touch  a 
large  body  of  intelligent  workingmen,  because 
the  most  prominent  and  petted  member  is  a 
capitalist  in  whose  honesty  and  humanity  they 
have  no  confidence.  "Pardon  me,"  I  said  to  a 
distinguished  professional  man,  one  who  exer 
cised  a  commanding  influence  in  the  city  where 
he  lived,  "but  please  tell  me  why  you  and  so 
many  men  like  you  do  not  attend  church.  ’’  This 
led  to  his  autobiography,  in  which  was  revealed 
the  whole  ecclesiastical  round,  from  childhood’s 
devotion  to  the  church  to  only  an  annual  at¬ 
tendance  at  Easter-tide,  and  that  chiefly  because 

of  bis  love  for  children.  "But  if  Bishop - 

preached  in  my  city  I’d  try  to  go  every  Sunday. 
The  very  last  sermon  I  heard  him  deliver 
was  one  hour  and  seventeen  minutes  long,  but 
it  seemed  only  twenty-five  minutes. ’’  He  had 
confidence  in  the  Bishop’s  character;  not  seclu- 
sive,  exclusive  or  goodish.  but  a  thoroughly 
godly  man.  Besides  he  bad  an  easy,  natural 
way  of  preaching  the  Gospel,  which  seemed  like 
a  father  talking  to  hie  sons  and  treating  them 
like  men.  The  two  rectors  now  exercising  their 
functions,  he  could  not  respect,  not  because  they 
were  not  smart  or  zealous  enough,  but  because 
of  what  he  had  seen  of  them  tn  social  life.  And 
as  for  the  men  in  the  pews  and  prominent  in  the 
affairs  of  the  church,  he  knew  too  much  about 
the  lives  of  some  of  them.  He  met  them  in  the 
clubs.  Besides  he  is  a  physician. 

In  a  certain  Presbytery  there  are  two  churches, 
one  of  which  received  sixty  members  and  the 
other  ten.  And  yet  the  stronger  of  the  two  in 
influence  for  good  in  the  community  is  the 
church  that  counted  only  ten  accessions.  It  is 
no  use  to  discuss  eliminations  and  discipline. 

Among  the  obstacles,  the  parable  that  says, 

I  "Let  the  wheat  and  the  tares  grow  together  until 
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the  harveet,”  stands  in  the  way.  In  the  coming 
campaign,  “the  rectification  of  the  frontier” 
should  begin  with  the  solicitation  and  reception 
of  new  members.  Surely  in  the  Church  of  the 
Man  of  Nazareth  less  emphasis  should  be  placed 
upon  social  standing  and  financial  ability  and 
more  stress  laid  upon  affinity  and  partnership  in 
daily  life  with  Jesus  Christ. 

The  better  things  after  vacation  should  also 
include  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel.  If  upon 
our  return  we  take  for  our  motto,  “I  determined 
to  know  nothing  among  you  save  Jesus  Christ 
and  Him  crucified,”  we  should  give  to  that 
Scripture  the  broadest  interpretation.  If  our 
favorite  ejaculation  is.  God  forbid  that  I  should 
glory  save  in  the  Cross  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  we  should  understand  that  Cross  or  its 
shadow  may  be  made  to  cover  every  person  and 
every  current  question.  Despite  the  literary 
productiveness  of  the  present  time  and  the  sup- 
piles  that  come  daily,  weekly  and  monthly  from 
an  inexhaustible  press,  I  believe  men  are  more 
hungry  than  ever  for  the  glad  tidings  of  salva¬ 
tion.  In  fact  the  fiood  of  literature  lacking  this 
vital  element  serves  to  increase  the  appetite  for 
the  Gospel :  the  Gospel  as  Jesus  taught  it,  the 
Gospel,  may  I  add,  as  some  of  our  most  popular 
story  (parable)  tellers  are  telling  it.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  George  MacDonald,  Ian  Maclaren,  Mrs. 
Humphrey  Ward,  J.  M.  Barrie,  Elizabeth  Stuart 
Phelps  and  Hail  Caine  in  his  new  book  (mark 
you,  I  am  not  referring  to  his  other  books),  en¬ 
titled  “The  Christian,”  which,  by  the  way, 
comes  to  me  in  the  awakening  tones  and  sugges¬ 
tions  of  an  epochal  sermon.  Whatever  the  ex¬ 
ceptional  preacher  may  be  called  to  do  in  the 
line  of  systematic  theology,  I  am  persuaded  that 
many  of  us  are  elected  to  apply  our  messages  to 
the  life  of  to  day;  not  merely  as  it  relates  to 
individual  relations,  to  God  and  heaven,  or  as 
it  is  lived  in  the  parish,  but  as  it  touches  and 
illumines  and  sanctifies  the  questions  which 
men  in  general  are  discussing  and  the  enterpris¬ 
ing  newspapers  are  reporting.  At  this  moment, 
it  is  not  silver  or  gold  that  stands  at  the  fore¬ 
front,  but  WHEAT.  After  reading  the  encouraging 
reports  from  the  West  and  the  stirring  facts  and 
figures  from  the  Exchanges,  then  open  your 
Bible  and  behold  what  use  it  makes  of  this 
golden  cereal  in  metaphors  and  illustrations,  and 
we  cannot  avoid  gospelizing  a  subject  in  which 
men  are  deeply  interested.  Is  the  “time  spirit” 
a  feature  of  the  hour  f  Herein  is  an  invitation 
to  apply  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus  to  time  as 
well  as  to  eternity.  Are  writers  of  the  Realistic 
School  commanding  the  attention  of  the  reading 
world  and  do  we  complain  that  it  is  the  lower 
and  grosser  realism  ?  This,  then  is  God’s  provi¬ 
dential  call  that  we  should  emulate  their  sagacity 
and  skill  in  presenting  the  superior  and  triumph¬ 
ant  facts  of  the  Higher  Realism.  Do  it  as  Ian 
Maclaren  did  it  in  “The  Mind  of  the  Master,” 
more  extensively  and  variously,  if  we  can.  Do 
it  as  George  Adam  Smith  does  it  in  “Four 
Psalms”  interpreted  for  practical  use.  With  a 
question  from  this  last  named  author,  I  conclude 
these  fraternal  suggestions:  “I  suppose  that 
there  has  not  been  a  period,  at  least  since  the 
Reformation,  which  has  had  the  real  facts  of  sin 
so  nakedly  and  fearfully  laid  before  it.  The 
authors  of  the  process  call  it  realism.  But  it  is 
not  the  sum  of  the  real,  nor  anything  like  it. 
.  .  .  God  has  been  left  and  the  conviction  of 
His  pardon.  Left  out  are  the  power  of  man’s 
heart  to  turn,  the  gift  of  penitence,  the  myste 
rious  operations  of  the  Spirit  and  the  sense  of 
the  trustfulness  and  patience  of  God  with  the 
worst  souls  of  men.  These  are  not  lees  realities 
than  the  others;  they  are  within  the  knowledge 
of,  they  bless  many  etratume  of  life  in  our 
Christian  land ;  they  are  the  biggest  realities  of 
the  world  to  day.  Let  us  then  meet  the  so  called 
realism  of  our  times  with  this  greater  realism.” 

And  let  every  minister  and  all  the  members 
eay  Amen.  N.  B.  R. 


THE  BIBLE  CONFERENCE  AT  OCEAN  CITY. 

It  was  the  first  conference  ever  held  in  this 
sea-side  city  and  it  was  a  decided  success.  Its 
leader,  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Carson,  pastor  of  the 
Central  Church,  Brooklyn,  has  awakened  a  pro¬ 
found  interest  in  Bible  study.  The  need  of  such 
an  opportunity  has  been  deeply  felt  in  all  this 
section,  which  finds  a  sea  side  home  at  Cape 
May,  Atlantic  City,  Sea  Isle,  Ocean  City  and 
indeed  all  along  this  wonderful  coast.  Ocean 
City  has  very  wisely  extended  the  invitation, 
through  Dr.  Carson,  for  a  conference,  and  it 
seems  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  purpose  of  study¬ 
ing  the  Bible,  as  we  find  it  studied  at  Northfield 
and  other  places. 

Ocean  City  should  not  be  confounded  with 
Ocean  Grove.  Both  places  have  been  consecrated 
to  God,  but  Ocean  City  is  a  long  distance  from 
Ocean  Grove  and  is  much  nearer  Philadelphia. 
Ocean  City  offers  the  best  bathing  from  June 
till  October  to  be  found  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  if 
not  in  the  world.  We  state  this  in  no  boasting 
vein.  It  is  an  admitted  fact.  The  beach  is 
clean  and  white,  made  up  of  pure  silvery  sand 
that  has  no  treachery  in  it.  It  offers  a  solid 
pavement  of  mile  after  mile  for  your  carriage  or 
your  bicycle.  The  city  itself  is  central  and  easy 
of  access,  being  sixty  miles  southeast  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  ten  miles  south  of  Atlantic  City  and 
thirty  miles  north  of  Cape  May. 

It  has  miles  of  paved  and  graded  streets,  elec¬ 
tric  railway  and  lights,  steam  railway  and  water 
works,  with  an  abundant  supply  of  eood  pure 
water.  It  has  many  beautiful  homes  of  every 
description,  yet  no  part  of  the  city  is  crowded 
and  never  can  be  according  to  the  charter. 

The  hotels,  while  not  pretentious,  are  nut  sur¬ 
passed  in  service  at  any  resort,  and  not  one  of 
them  has  a  bar.  I  found  a  good  Presbyterian 
elder,  S.  H  Maybury,  in  charge  of  the  hotel 
where  I  stopped,  “The  Maybury.”  The  whole 
city  has  some  wholesome  distinguishing  fea¬ 
tures.  Ihe  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  is  for¬ 
ever  prohibited  on  the  island. 

The  Sabbath  is  kept  here  more  strictly  prob¬ 
ably  than  in  any  other  city  in  the  Union. 

Tht  re  are  no  street  cars  run,  no  cigars  sold, 
and  even  the  soda  water  fountain  is  allowed  to 
rest  on  the  Sabbath.  You  may  bathe  in  your 
own  suit  on  the  Sabbath,  but  you  cannot  hire  a 
suit  on  the  island  on  the  Lord’s  day. 

Such  were  the  environments  of  this  first  Bible 
conference  in  Ocean  City.  It  is  due  to  Revs. 
S.  Wesley,  James  E.  and  Ezra  B.  Lake,  to  say 
that  they  have  not  only  created  Ocean  City  but 
they  have  created  it  under  these  excellent  Chris¬ 
tian  and  healthful  conditions.  They  opened 
their  hearts  in  a  royal  welcome  to  the  conference, 
and  now  they  want  to  welcome  it  as  a  permanent 
institution  in  their  city. 

The  teachers  who  were  present  represented  a 
large  variety  of  topics  and  yet  there  was  not  a 
discordant  note  throughout  the  conference. 
Those  who  attended  said  they  found  very  little 
chaff  and  those  who  came  hungry  for  the  Word 
of  God  did  not  go  away  empty. 

Dr.  Carson  b^an  the  conference  by  preaching 
two  eloquent  sermons  on  the  power  of  the  Spirit, 
on  August  15th.  The  one  which  seemed  especi¬ 
ally  helpful  was  from  Jer.  xviii.  1-4:. “The  ves¬ 
sel  that  he  made  of  clay  was  marred  ...  so  he 
made  it  again.” 

From  this  on  through  all  the  days  of  the  con¬ 
ference  the  interest  was  kept  up  by  Rev.  Cor¬ 
nelius  Woelfkin,  called  twice  to  be  the  successor 
of  the  late  lamented  Dr.  A.  J.  Gordon  of  Bos 
ton.  by  Revs.  A.  B.  Prichard,  W.  J.  Erdman, 
D.D.,  J.  R.  J.  Milligan.  R  H.  McCready, 
Ph.D.,  L.  W.  Munhall,  M.D.,  Charles  H.  Yat- 
man  and  others. 

At  the  close  of  the  conference  everybody  said 
it  was  the  best  thing  that  had  ever  come  to 
Ocean  City.  They  do  not  cease  talking  of  it 
yet,  though  it  has  been  followed  by  their  large 
annual  camp  meeting,  led  l>y  Dr.  Leonard 
Weaver,  the  English  evangelist.  So  strong  did 
the  sentiment  in  its  favor  become,  that  the 
people  began  to  ask  if  these  addresses  could  be 
had  in  print.  The  result  is  that  a  paper  has 
been  established  known  as  “The  Bible  Confer¬ 
ence  Monthly,”  and  costing  twenty-five  cents  a 
year.  A  large  number  of  subscriptions  were 
secured,  though  the  idea  of  the  paper  only 


crystalized  two  days  before  the  conference  closed. 

Another  conference  for  nex^ear  has  already 
been  arranged  and  the  Rev.  J.  Wilbur  Chapman, 
D.D.,  engaged  to  preach  the  opening  sermon. 


CHINESE  SLATE  GIRLS. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  as  many  as  one 
thousand  Chinese  girls  in  San  Francisco  who 
have  been  bought  outright  from  their  parent* 
or  relations  in  China  and  brought  secretly  to 
America  for  purposes  of  speculation.  It  is  in- 
evidence  that  the  majority  of  these  girls  who  are 
held  in  abject  slavery  in  San  Francisco,  are 
entirely  deceived  as  to  the  lives  they  must  lead 
there,  and  resisting  the  shame  forced  upon  them 
are  beaten  and  most  cruelly  outraged — sometimee 
even  to  death.  The  most  of  them  would  fiy  to 
freedom  at  once  if  they  could.  Their  owners 
threaten  them  with  death  if  they  try  to  escape, 
and  they  likewise  threaten  and  actually  attack 
all  who  aid  in  their  rescue,  the  late  Mies  Cul¬ 
bertson  of  the  San  Francisco  Mission  Home, 
having  suffered  violence  at  their  hands  of  a  very 
serious  nature.  It  seems  scarcely  credible  that 
this  state  of  affairs  can  continue  in  this  free  land. 
Nor  is  it  creditable  to  our  love  of  righteousness 
that  the  only  chance  for  their  escape  should  be 
the  alert  missionaries  of  our  Chinese  Humes 
who,  learning  of  the  abodes  of  these  girls,  now 
and  then,  snatch  them  at  the  risk  almost  of 
their  own  lives.  We  entirely  sgree  with  The 
Occident  in  saying  that  this  matter  calls  for 
immediate  attention.  Every  Chinese  den  ii> 
San  Francisco  or  elsewhere,  should  be  thrown- 
wide  open  and  every  girl  found  within  them 
given  full  liberty  to  return  to  China  or  find> 
shelter  in  one  of  our  Christian  Rescue  Homes. 

The  following  petition  has  been  prepared  and 
is  being  circulated  for  signatures  on  the  Pacific 
coast : 

To  the  President  of  the  United  States,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.: 

We.  your  petitioners,  citizens  of  the  city  of 
San  Francisco  and  State  of  California,  respect¬ 
fully  beg  leave  to  present  for  your  consideration 
the  following  statement  of  conditions  as  they 
now  exist  in  this  city  and  State,  and  request 
that  you  embody  such  recommendation  as  you 
deem  fit  in  your  forthcoming  message  to  the 
Ckingress.  in  order  that  that  body  may  take 
suitable  action  in  the  premises  and  make  such 
investigation  through  a  special  committee  as> 
shall  be  deemed  necessary  to  arrive  at  a  complete 
knowledge  of  these  conditions  in  order  that  some 
remedy  may  be  devised  and  our  Nation  be  re¬ 
lieved  from  the  stain  which  now  rests  upon  it 
through  an  open  and  notorious  violation  of  the 
Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States. 

The  fourteenth  amendment  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  expressly  forbids  the  bold¬ 
ing  of  human  beings  in  bondage  and  declare* 
that  the  barter  and  sale  of  such  human  beings  is 
a  felony,  yet  there  is  now  a  condition  of  slavery 
in  this  city  and  State  wberebv  more  than  1,00(> 
females  are  held  in  bondage,  bought  and  sold  as 
chattels  and  kept  in  a  condition  of  involuntary 
servitude. 

These  slaves  are  scoured,  beaten,  tortured 
and  even  killed  by  their  owners  in  insolent 
defiance  of  the  law  of  the  land.  The  number  of 
these  slaves  is  annually  recruited  by  importations 
of  others  from  China,  in  violation  of  the  exclu 
sion  act  passed  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

While  there  are  no  records  of  the  illegal  land¬ 
ing  of  Chinese  females,  or  the  attempt  to  illegally 
land  Chinese  females  other  than  those  who  ar» 
held  as  slaves,  the  Federsl  and  municipal’ 
officials  seem  powerless  to  prevent  such  illegal 
landing  and  traffic  in  human  beings 

The  workers  in  the  Christian  missions  in  this 
city  are  in  constant  receipt  of  appeals  from  these 
unfortunate  women  calling  for  aid  to  escape 
from  their  bondage,  yet  the  attempts  to  rescue 
them  and  place  them  in  that  condition  of  free¬ 
dom  which  is  their  natural  right  are  obstructed 
to  such  extent  that  it  in  a  matter  of  the  greatest 
difficulty  to  get  them  away  from  those  who  claim 
ownership  in  them. 

So  bold  have  these  traffickers  in  human  beings 
become  that  they  have  even  sent  threats  of  death 
to  those  who  have  taken  an  interest  in  having 
the  illegal  business  broken  up,  and  they  placard 
the  walls  of  the  city  with  notices  that  they  wil 
fight  those  who  in  any  way  interfere  with  thei 
trade  in  human  females. 

And  your  petitioners  will  ever  pray,  etc. 


THE  EVANGELIST 


September  2,  1897. 


NOTES  ON  THE  MINUTES. 

The  new  blank  for  Congregational  Narratives 
includes  this  question:  “Are  the  special  days 
appointed  by  the  Assembly  observed  in  the  con- 
grregation,  viz :  Prayer  for  Colleges  and  Educa¬ 
tion  in  January,  Children’s  Day  in  June,  Sab¬ 
bath  Observance  in  October  and  Temperance  in 
November?’’  If  this  question  is  generally 
answered  next  year,  the  committee  in  charge 
will  accumulate  some  interesting,  if  not  valuable 
information.  Is  it  safe  to  say  that  Children’s 
Day  is  the  only  one  of  the  four  that  is  generally 
observed  ? 

Did  the  committee  that  reduced  the  two  Home 
Mission  Secretaries  to  one,  notice  that  the  For¬ 
eign  Board  has  four  of  these  oflScials  ?  Is  the 
work  in  our  own  land  leas  important,  or  less 
exacting,  than  that  abroad  ?  Not  that  four  are 
too  many,  but  is  one  enough  ? 

The  final  report  of  the  Treasurer  of  the 
Quarter  Century  Anniversary  Reunion  Fund  is 
not  especially  creditable  to  the  Church.  The 
total  amount  contributed  to  express  our  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  great  event  thus  commemorated  is 
only  $385,741.62.  Of  this  amount  Pennsylvania 
gave  over  $124,000  and  New  York  over  $100,000. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  when  we  come  to  the  fifty 
year  celebration  we  will  do  better. 

Are  there  too  many  ministers?  Of  the  70  men 
graduated  at  Princeton  Seminary  this  year,  41 
are  reported  as  unsettled.  If  this  is  the  case 
with  the  young  theologians,  what  must  the  con¬ 
dition  be  which  confronts  the  older  man  ? 

The  “Minutes’*  are  a  very  popular  work,  but 
in  amount  of  sales  they  do  not  compare  with  the 
latest  novel.  They  brought  in  only  $526.52 
during  the  year. 

Nine  pages  are  taken  up  with  the  reports  of 
offerings  to  the  American  Bible  Society.  The 
only  purpose  of  this  division  of  the  Minutes 
seems  to  be  to  give  that  Society  information  as 
to  which  churches  to  “punch  up’’  on  the  subject 
of  a  collection. 

Leas  overtures  and  less  special  committees  this 
year.  “For  this  relief  much  thanks.’’ 

The  Assembly  of  1897  was  probably  the  only 
one  that  ever  received  a  telegram  from  an  Eng¬ 
lish  monarch,  or  sent  greetings  to  a  Queen. 

Overtures  regarding  biennial  or  triennial 
Assemblies  begin  to  appear.  Of  course  the  re¬ 
commendation  is  “that  no  action  be  taken. ’’ 
But  that  is  the  way  all  reforms  begin. 

The  special  Committee  on  the  Reception  and 
Licensure  of  Candidates,  call  attention  to  the 
action  of  the  General  Assembly  of  1806  concern¬ 
ing  students  who  receive  aid  from  Presbyteries, 
and  recommend  that  the  Presbyteries  choose  for 
the  young  candidates  “such  schools,  se  inaries 
and  teachers  as  they  [the  Presbyteries]  may 
judge  most  proper  and  advantageous.’’  This 
might  have  been  a  good  rule  in  1806,  but  it  is 
very  doubtful  if  it  will  work  well  to-day.  Few 
men  will  be  willing  to  take  aid  from  the  church, 
if  it  involves  their  surrender  of  the  right  to 
choose  their  own  schoola  If  the  effect  is  to 
reduce  the  number  of  applicants  for  aid,  it  may 
be  a  good  rule,  but  it  will  work  no  other  good, 
and  may  be  the  occasion  of  tyranny  and  injustice. 

Would  it  not  appear  quite  as  well  to  say  of 
Union  Theological  Seminary  (page  187)  “no  re¬ 
port,’’  as  of  some  other  institutions,  rather  than 
to  reprint  year  by  year  the  action  of  the  As¬ 
sembly  taken  in  1893,  and  which  is  much  better 
forgotten  than  perpetuated. 

A  few  adjectives  are  allowed  this  year  to  vary 
the  monotony  of  ofiBcial  records.  Addresses  are 
described  as  “appropriate,’’  “hearty,’’  etc. 

The  Ministerial  Necrology  bears  out  the 
popular  idea  that  ministers  are  long  lived.  Of 
the  125  men  whose  ages  are  given,  4  are  90  years 
of  age,  or  over ;  23  are  80,  or  over ;  31  are  70,  or 
over ;  32  are  60  or  over ;  17  are  50,  or  over ;  7 
are  40,  or  over ;  8  are  30,  or  over,  and  1  is  under 


30.  In  other  words,  but  49  out  of  125  ministers 
died  under  the  age  of  50  years,  and  58  attained, 
or  surpassed  threescore  and  ten.  The  oldest 
minister  deceased  was  Dr.  I.  N.  Sprague  of  Troy, 
viz :  age  95,  and  the  youngest  L.  L-  Cameron  of 
St.  Paul,  aged  27. 

Let  no  man  say  henceforth  that  the  statistics 
of  our  Church  are  inerrant  and  immutable.  The 
General  Assembly  has  at  last  graciously  per¬ 
mitted  us  to  record  the  deaths  and  dismissions 
among  the  membership  of  our  churches.  The 
year  1898  will  mark  the  new  era  in  Presbyterian 
statistics.  After  several  years  of  overtures  and 
recommendations  that  “No  action  be  taken,’’  so 
much  improvement  has  at  last  been  effected. 
And  all  the  Committee  cost  the  Church  was 
$7.10! 

The  lengthening  list  of  Moderators  shows  that 
but  one  of  the  Old  School  Moderators  survives. 
Dr.  J.  C.  Lowrie  Moderator  in  1865,  at  Pitts¬ 
burg.  The  oldest  Moderator  of  the  New  School 
Branch  is  Dr.  S.  M.  Hopkins  of  Auburn,  who 
held  theoflSce  in  1866  at  St.  Louis.  Dr.  H.  A. Nel¬ 
son,  the  Moderator  of  1867,  is  the  only  other  liv¬ 
ing  Moderator  of  the  New  School  Branch.  Of  the 
28  Moderators  since  the  Reunion,  9  have  finished 
their  life  work.  Dr.  Young  having  died  since  the 
meeting  of  the  Assembly.  The  only  Moderators 
not  decorated  with  the  “semi-lunar  fardels’’  are 
Nathaniel  Irwin,  1801 ;  Drury  Lacy,  1809,  and 
Albert  Barnes,  New  School,  1851. 

The  Sunday-school  statistics  show  a  total  of 
7,757  schools  and  1,087,106  ofiBcers  and  pupils, 
including  18,858  in  the  Home  Department. 
These  Sunday-schools  gave  last  year  $^,556  to 
Sunday-school  work,  $126,465  to  the  other 
Boards  of  the  Church,  a  total  of  $189,020  for 
benevolence,  and  also  spent  $422,280  for  their 
own  expenses. 

During  the  year  we  have  made  a  net  gain  of 
only  58  churches,  but  have  added  187  to  the 
ranks  of  the  ministry.  W.  S.  J. 

THE  “CROWN  OF  LIFE.’’ 

This  is  the  beautiful  figure  with  which  the 
Saviour  characterizes  the  glorious  excellence  of 
the  life  awaiting  all  His  sincere  followers.  The 
Apostle  Paul  speaks  of  the  reward  we  are  to  re¬ 
ceive  in  eternity  as  “a  crown  of  righteousness’’ ; 
for  righteousness  is  life  (Prov.  xii.  28. )  Upon 
one  occasion  the  Saviour  calls  our  eternal  in¬ 
heritance  “the  true  riches.’’ 

While  it  is  impossible  fcr  man  to  imagine  in 
the  slightest  what  heaven  is  like,  there  are  cer¬ 
tain  features  of  the  heavenly  life  which  we  can 
more  or  less  fully  comprehend  even  while  in  the 
fieeh.  For  one  thing,  there  will  be  intenser 
living  in  heaven.  Our  life  there  will  not  be  a 
mere  absorption  into  the  divine  essence,  but 
rather  an  increase  of  individual  being.  The 
Saviour  taught  that  there  was  in  store  for  all 
his  children  in  heaven  that  which  was  their 
“own.’’  (Luke  xvi.  12).  The  reward  set  before 
the  Christian  is  the  exact  opposite  of  that  which 
the  Buddhist  claims  to  expect  hereafter. 

Our  eternal  existence  will  be  so  gloriously 
satisfying  that  we  are  taught  in  the  Scriptures 
to  look  forward  to  it  as  “joy  unspeakable!’’  It 
will  be  real  glory ;  not  tinsel,  not  make-believe 
grandeur  and  beauty.  It  will  be  a  life  .worthy 
of  preparation  “from  the  foundation  of  the 
world’’  by  Him  who  made  all  things  “by  the 
word  of  his  power!’’  He  who  has  showed  such 
skill /rom  eternity  can  assuredly  continue  to 
exert  his  marvellous  wisdom  and  power  to  all 
eternity ! 

Heaven  will  be  a  worthy  crowning  of  every 
humble  life  of  penitence  and  faith!  What 
earthly  joys  satisfy  us  ?  The  Christian,  and  he 
only  of  men,  can  boast,  as  David  did  of  old,  “I 
shall  be  satisfied  when  I  awake  in  Thy  likeness! 

The  joys  of  heaven  will  disappoint  no  one  who 
is  admitted  to  them.  It  hath  not  entered  into 
the  mind  of  man  to  even  conceive  the  grandeur 
and  magnificence,  the  glory  and  blessedness  of 
what  the  Scriptures  entitle  the  “pleasures  for¬ 
evermore!’’  Here  we  are  introduced  to  life; 
there  we  shall  receive  “a  crown  of  life,’’  even 
life  “more  abundantly’’  (John  x.  10).  N. 


ON  THE  WING. 

Baddeck !  What  visions  of  its  beauties !  What 
heartfelt  yearnings  for  its  restful  quiet,  have 
been  in  our  musings  as  we  have  for  months 
pored  over  guide  book  and  itineraries,  in  deter¬ 
mining  the  best  routes  by  which  to  reach  the 
spot  made  famous  by  Charles  Dudley  Warner’s 
charming  descriptions.  Well,  our  dreams  and 
visions  have  assumed  a  practical  form  and  after 
a  delightful  trip  on  the  palatial  Plymouth  of  the 
Providence  line,  we  found  ourselves  on  the 
Steamer  Halifax,  sailing  out  of  Boston  harbor 
for  Hawkesburg,  Cape  Breton  Island,  569  miles 
from  Boston.  The  interest  in  the  Maritime  Prov¬ 
inces  increases  as  we  get  further  north  and 
breathe  the  pure  ozone  of  that  stimulating  at¬ 
mosphere.  It  also  adds  to  the  zest  of  the  an¬ 
ticipations  we  have  gained  from  much  study 
of  “Acadia  and  Thereabouts’’  and  the  other 
guide  books. 

There  is  a  charm  in  life  at  sea  which  assures 
one  of  absolute  freedom  from  tbe  noise  and  con¬ 
fusion  of  railway  travel  There  is  no  place  more 
restful.  The  company  of  strangers  walking  the 
deck,  by  a  sort  of  common  consent  become  one 
great  family  and  chat  and  dilate  upon  the  beauty 
of  the  receding  shore,  with  its  many  villages 
and  summer  homes.  The  day  is  bright  and 
beautiful,  but  our  good  ship  answering  to  the 
heavy  swril  of  old  Neptune,  makes  our  steps 
unsteady  and  many  find  it  convenient  to  escape 
to  their  state  rooms  and  are  not  visible  again 
until  the  ship  is  inside  the  harbor  at  Halifax, 
In  the  few  hours  spent  here  we  visited  the  citadel 
of  the  fort  which  is  the  British  stronghold  of 
North  America. 

The  city  itself  is  built  on  a  succession  of  hills, 
at  the  head  of  an  excellent  harbor,  and  the  cita¬ 
del  occupies  the  highest  point,  250  feet  above 
tbe  water  level.  Its  embankments,  moats,  bomb¬ 
proof  barracks  and  mines,  and  torpedoes  laid 
under  the  harbor,  give  reason  for  its  being  called 
the  Gibraltar  of  North  America.  Our  ride 
through  the  beautiful  Park  at  Point  Pleasant 
was  a  charming  change  from  the  military  to  the 
peaceful  side  of  life  in  this  city  of  many  attrac¬ 
tions. 

Another  night  on  the  ship  took  us  to  Hawkes- 
burg,  where  we  found  the  steamer  Marion  at  the 
dock  waiting  to  transport  us  out  of  the  Strait  of 
Canso,  tbe  St  Peter’s  canal,  and  through  the 
Bras  d’Or  Lakes,  which  Mr.  Warner  says  are  the 
most  beautiful  salt  water  lakes  he  has  seen. 

The  great  and  little  Bras  d’Or  are  two  estu¬ 
aries  entering  the  island  of  Cape  Breton  on 
the  rugged  northeast  coast ;  passing  through  the 
Grand  Narrows,  they  form  a  navigable  water  way 
into  the  Strait  of  Canso,  on  the  south. 

The  trip  is  a  succession  of  ever  changing  views 
along  the  shores  of  these  lakes  and  through  the 
picturesque  islands  and  on  saver  to  be  forgotten. 

We  dined  at  Grand  Narrows,  and  after  a  few 
hours  ride  on  the  Inter  Colonial  Railway,  we 
found  ourselves  at  Sidney,  tbe  terminus  of 
several  Atlantic  cables  and  the  point  said  to  be 
nearer  Europe  than  any  other  on  this  Continent. 
This  is  also  the  centre  of  an  efaormous  coal  trade, 
and  one  of  the  mines,  we  were  told,  is  being 
worked  out  under  the  sea  for  over  three  miles. 

Monday  night  in  New  York  and  Thursday 
evening  in  Sidney,  with  twelve  hours  that  have 
not  been  spent  in  actual  traveling.  But  our 
eyes  have  not  yet  seen  Baddeck,  the  object  of 
our  daylight  visions  and  of  our  nightly  dreams. 
Sailing  out  of  the  harbor  of  Sidney  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  we  are  again  on  the  broad  Atlantic  and  soon 
reach  the  westerly  opening  into  Bras  d’Or  lake, 
making  our  first  stop  at  New  Campbellton. 

There  we  parted  company  with  Hon.  George 
H.  Murray  and  his  beautiful  wife,  who  were 
making  a  tour  through  the  country  on  their 
bicycles.  This  gentleman  is  the  honored  Pre¬ 
mier  of  the  Maritime  Provinces  and  we  are 
greatly  indebted  to  his  courtesy  for  a  mass  of 
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information  which  has  added  much  to  the  in- 
teretst  of  our  journeying. 

Our  captain  now  quiets  our  impatient  spirits 
by  assuring  us  that  we  shall  soon  see  the  beau-  you 
ties  of  Baddeck,  and  not  long  after,  as  our  little  -ng 
vessel  made  a  sudden  turn,  we  caught  a  first  Has 
glimpse  of  this  Mecca  of  our  longings,  and  most  uggip 
enchanting  was  the  quiet  little  village  ^cefully  In  t 
basking  under  the^noonday  sun  with  interested  «  ^ 
multitudes  swarming  about  the  docks  to  greet 

our  coming.  Or, 

The  proprietor  of  the  Telegraph  Hotel  met  us 
with  the  mournful  intelligence,  in  answer  to  our  wi 
despatch  for  rooms,  that  he  had  not  even  one,  g^ 
but  thanks  to  Mr.  Alexander  Anderson,  we  are  wi 
comfortably  quartered  in  his  new  hotel,  the 
Brae  d’Or. 

Here  the  quiet  of  Sunday  lasts  all  the  week. 

The  sails  on  the  fishing  boats  flap  idly  in  the 
winds,  nobody  seems  to  be  in  a  hurry.  There  is  a  w 
restful  feeling  in  the  atmosphere  in  the  day-time, 
and  at  night  all  nature  is  asleep,  not  even  the  ri 
barking  of  a  dog  or  the  chirping  of  a 
heard  Mere  existence  in  this  quiet  is  upbuild¬ 
ing,  for  the  tired  and  jaded  tourist  who  has 
little  to  do  and  much  less  to  see,  must  rest.  A  ^ 
Bail  on  these  peaceful  waters  and  a  half  day  s  j, 
fishing  for  cod,  gives  one  an  amazing  appetite  ^ 
and  is  death  to  dyspepsia.  y 

A  ride  of  twenty  miles  in  the  country,  and  a  foi 
day  of  trout  fishing,  carried  us  through  a  charm¬ 
ing  country  dotted  with  the  neat  farm-houses 
and  well-filled  barns  of  thrifty  farmers,  whose 
lands  are  well  cultivated.  These  people  know  ! 
little  of  the  outside  world,  but  they  seem  happy.  1 
and  prove  to  us  restlere  mortals  that  “it  is  home 

wherever  the  heart  is.”  1  . 

The  churches  and  jail  are  the  only 
Btitutions  in  Baddeck.  The  former  are  fill^  on 
Sunday,  but  the  jail 

drunken  person  is  seen  on  the  strrot.  Less  th 
a  half  dozen  in  the  whole  community  are  repor^  ^ 
to  be  daily  drinkers.  We  were 
dedication  of  a  new  « 

morning  and  also  attended  the  old  Scotch  Pres 
byterian  Church,  which  has  two  Bermons.  one  ^ 
in  English  and  the  other  in  Gaelic.  The  house  ^ 

was  well  filled  and  a  feature  might  L 

by  our  American  churches  which  would  largely  ^ 

increase  our  o*  i 

whole  family  of  children  to  church.  Some  of  I 

these  families  walk  a  half  ®®  L 

Sabbath.  They  sing  in  the  Gaelic  the  old  Sroteh  ^ 
version  of  the  Psalms,  to  a  weird  L 

metre.  This  Gaelic  service  was  more  than  two 

hours  long,  but  it  was  worth  a  journey  of  miles 
to  be  present  and  listen  to  it.  This  is  the  , 
day  of  these  plain  people  and  they  religious  y 

keep  it  in  these  protracted  Sunday  devot.onsj 

The  Sabbath  is  nowhere  kept  more  rigid  y  j 

by  these  simple  Baddeckians. 

This  place  is  noted  as  the  summer  residence  of 
George  Kennan.  the  Siberian  traveler  and  lectu¬ 
rer  fnd  of  Alexander  Graham  Bell,  the  inventor 
.  of  the  telephone,  who  has  a  135.000  residence 
and  1.000  acres  of  land  on  a  mountain,  which 
overlooks  the  lake  and  a  vast  panorama  of  far- 
Btretching  mountain  scenery.  Mr.  Bell  has  here 
a  fine  laboratory  and  is  making  ®5>®'‘“®“<;, 
new  electrical  appliances.  Mr. 
that  this  was  his  ninth  summer  in 
he  was  never  as  enthusiastic  in  its  behalf  as  to 
day  But  we  must  bid  adieu  to  its  hospitable 
wJple,  its  quiet,  restful  life,  its  pictu^ue 
S^nery  and  move  on  in  our  journey  to  Bictou* 

Charlottetown,  Summerside,  Shediac  w^Monc- 

ton,  _ _ 


the  evangelist. 

THE  SPIRIT  OP  SONG. 

TO  ONB  WHO  SAID  “I  WISH  OOD  HAD  MADB  MB  A  POBT. 

By  Augusta  Moore. 

DeslPS  It  not;  thai  faUl  gift  of  sadness. 

Young  dreamer,  sailing  on  Ufe  s  summer  sea, 
tTs  boro  of  grief.  In  hearts  whoM  all  of  gladness 
Has  died  ’mid  throes  of  mortal  agony. 


Desire  It  not,  where  every  Joy 
In  the  lone  caverns  of  the  heart  It  ritthlng- 

Its  strength  Is  drawn  from  tears  and 
From  breaking  hearts  Its  mystic  music  swells. 

Aye,  thence  It  weUs.  like  springs  of  Uvlng  water. 

Or,  like  the  tide  that  rushes  forth  amain 
From  severed  veins  on  the  red 
Where,  heaps  on  heaps,  are  piled  the  battle  s  slain. 

Its  stirring  numbers  roll  with 
Where  deepest,  darkest  waves  of  anguish  sweep- 
O  doubt  me  not,  it  is  a  mournful  dower 
Bestowed  on  those  whose  portion  Is  to  weep. 

’Tls  ever  thus,  the  grape  yields  not  Its  treasure 
Save  as  the  life-blood  from  Its  heart  Is  pressed. 

And  agony  which  knows  not  stint  nor  measuro 
Wrings  out  strange  music  from  the  human  breast. 

How  rush  the  burning  words,  as  hearts  are  breaking  I 
Rich  spirit  gems  shine  forth  as  they  are  riven, 

,  They  that  admire  know  not  the  weary  aching 
^Hh  whtch  those  jewel,  to  the  world  are  given. 

,  Ah  1  glances  bright,  and  mirth  and  Joyous  slngtog. 
Smiles  and  light  footsteps  cheat  the  ear  and  eye. 
While  over  ail  within  despair  is  flinging 

*  Its  blight,  like  mist,  descending  heavily. 

*  Then  a»k  not  thou  that  fatal  gift  of  sadness. 

Young  dreamer,  sailing  on  life’s 
»  For  It  would  chase  away  thy  smiles  of 

And  quench  In  tears  thy  youthful  spirit  s  glee. 


BBBOiiD  the  ocean  on  the  beach. 

Kneel  lowly  down  as  If  In  prayer; 

’Tls  not  a  place  for  mlrthfulnees. 

But  medlUtlon  deep,  and  prayer. 

And  kneelings  on  the  salted  sod. 

Where  man  must  own  his 

And  know  the  mightiness  of  God. 

Joaquin  Miller,  In  Sailor’s  Magazine. 


■  I  llA*. 

A  QUAKER  SERMON.  Lee 

Dbah  Evahgklist:  While  sojourning  near  j 
“Bemis  Heights  battle-ground”  on  the  plains 
nt  Raratoea  ”  the  former  scene  of  Burgoyne  s 
surrend^  I  was  invited  on  Sunday  to  ^  tin 

old  Quaker  meeting-house,  where  I  ”  hii 

an  excellent  discourse  from  one  of  their  leading 
I  p««!h.ni,  .  Mr.  Bo»r<o«.  .  tamer,  .nd 

b.rin|(  bWB  gr»tly  prodled  b,  it  my»ll.  I  hi, 
Bire  that  the  numerous  readers  of  your  widely  yj 

ioum.. ,, 
The  preacher  commenced  by  quoting.  They 
that  wait  on  the  Lord  shall  renew  their  strength ;  „ 

they  shall  mount  upon  ^‘“8®  ®®  ®*«‘“  ’  ‘  P® 
shall  run  and  not  be  weary,  they  shall  walk 
and  not  faint”  God’s  will  ib  m  u^  if  weU 
do  not  forsake  Him:  He  never  forsak^  u^  k, 
God  is  our  helper,  both  in  temporal  ®P‘'-  Ni 

itual  things.  We  need  the  baptism  <>*  the  U, 
Holy  Spirit  If  we  wait  on  tne  Lord  wo  shall  y, 

grow  stronger  spiritually.  We  shall  mount  up  k 
on  wings  as  eagles.  We  need  often  to  get  our  y 
'  mind  away  from  earthly  things  «®^ 

with  the  spiritual.  Our  prayer  should  be,  ^ 

:  “SLer.  my  God.  to  Thee.”  We  cannot  take  , 

;  these  earthly  things  with  us  when  we  go  ^nce.  j 
If  we  live  only  for  ourselves,  we  Iwd  a  selfish  ^ 
:  life.  A  desponding  spirit  is  not  good,  and  we  < 

“  are  told  to  “rejoice  always.”  This  quiet  Sab^  . 

,  bath  morning,  in  this  '®  ®  ; 

manifestation  of  God’s  goodness  and  1°^® . 
•  children.  He  is  waiting  to  bl(^  us.  ^  ^j'®’® 
in  a  faithful  walk  with  God.  We  may  have  His 
’®  guidance  and  direction,  and  so  never  faint  by 
^  the  way.  but  mount  upward 

“Seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  H 
^®  righteousness,  and  all  needful  things  shall  he  \ 
added  thereto.”  for  He  knoweth  our  needs.  If 
^®  we  Save  departed  from  Him.  let  us  turn  again 
to  treTivingGod.andso  shall  we  renew  our 
strength.  Those  carry  a  heavy  burden  who  know 
•‘®  not  God  -r  the  strength  of  His  gracious 
“®  promises.  ‘ ‘  Ask  and  you  shall  receive ;  seek  a 
rSall  find;  knock  and  it  shall  be  open  unto 

‘®‘  you  ”  If  we  do  not  receive,  it  is  ^®®*“®^  ®  I 
Jo  not  ask  aright.  If  we  are  ^ 

He  will  not  withhold  His  blessing.  The  mo^« 
nravs  for  her  eon  and  never  faints,  and  finally 
L  prayer  is  answered  and  her  heart  is  com^ 
torti.  I  have  asked  the  Lord  to  help  me  and 
Yne  has  helped  me,  while  I  have  ^ 

Sough.  I  have  lifted  up  the  prayer.  G<^ 

e  keep  me  right.”  and  He  doe.  keepand  blessme. 


day  by  day.  H  a  child  ask  bread,  will  his  father 
g.Je  him  a  stone  ?  God  will  not 
good  form  those  who  truly  seek  Him.  If  wo 
Lek  earnestly,  we  shall  find  Him.  ^  many 
love  pleasure  more  than  spiritual  g^.  I*  we¬ 
ars  unfaithful  to  God.  we  shall  low  much. 

Many  thus  lose  their  health.  If  we  lack 

let  us  ask  of  God.  Wo  must  seek  to  do  good  to- 

thoee  who  are  about  us.  Some  of  you  ^ 

trials.  God  can  deliver  you  from  them.  Jesus 

says:  “Behold  I  stand  at  the  door  (of  your 

heart)  and  knock;  if  you  will  open  the  door  1 

will  come  in.”  etc.  Do  not 

Surely  all  who  read  this  will  agree  with  me  that 

some  “Quaker  farmers”  preach  go<rf  “"“°®"- 

I  Oh-thb-Uppbb-Hud80H,  August  22, 1897. 

IN  MEMORIAM— CHARLES  8.  LEE. 

Charles  S.  Lee.  eon  of  the  late  Hon.  Jamw  B.. 

Lee  of  Brighton.  Michigan,  and  brother  of  H. 

A.  Lee.  Chicago.  W.  O.  Lee,  Brighton  and  J. 

L.  Lee.  Detroit,  died  of  Bright’s  disease  July 
1  30th  at  the  residence  of  his  brother-in-l^,  »• 

A.  C.  Rorison.  Ypsilanti,  Michigan.  Mr. 
was  born  in  1851.  He  was  graduated  from 
Michigan  State  Normal  School  in  1871.  In  18 
he  married  Miss  Minerva  B.  ^ison.  youngj-t 
daughter  of  the  late  David  B.  Rorison  of  Y^i- 
lanti  and  became  a  partner  of  his  fat^r  s  in  th 
mercantile  business  in 

later,  on  account  of  hie  wife  s  „  ’ 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lee  spent  a  year  in  the  West,  Mrs. 

Lee  dying  in  San  Jose,  California. 

Immediately  after  this  bereavement  Mr.  Lee 

“"  became  a  resident  of  Chicago,  owning  a  wm- 
mission  office  in  the  Board  of  Trade  and  con- 

*^®  tinning  in  the  same  business  until  stricken  wi^ 
his  fatal  illness  when,  seeking  a  warmer  ch- 
®«  mate,  he  spent  a  portion  of  last  winter  in  As^ 
ville  North  Carolina.  His  hopes  in  rega^  ^ 

i"-  Uis  hlth  not  being  realized,  he  returned  to 

Ypsilanti.  where  he  spent  his  last  d"y"  ®®”;°®®'*f 
■o-  by  life-long  friends,  to  whom  his  ®^®®J*®  .*■ 

“y  durance  and  patient  courage  were  " 

i  ration.  Mr.  Lee  was  known  among  his  assoclatei^ 

>»«y  in  social  and  business  circles  as  a  man  of  a 
peculiarly  high  sense  of  personal  ®®^ 

we  commanded  the  esteem  of  every  one  with  w^m 
he  came  in  contact.  A  devo^  and  8®®^ 

P«-  friend,  he  won  the  warm  affection  of  t^ 
tb®  privileged  to  know  him  well  and  J®®^ 
brings  deep  grief  to  many  hearts  both  m 
“P  I  Chicago  and  among  the  friends  of  his  oar  ler 

»une  During  hie  residence  in  Chicago 
b®>  closely  ronnected  with  church  work 
take  various  branches,  being  an  H‘^®'  ‘®  ^^®  f 
nee.  Presbyterian  Church  for  nine  y®*J®  “® 

Ifisb  g^nie  time  was  intimately  associated  with  Rev. 

I  we  Charles  M.  Morton  and  others  in  mission  work 
Sab-  at  the  old  Railroad  Chapel,  where  for  fifteen 
•B  a  years  he  was  Superintendent  of  the  Sunday- 

ilieve  “ihe  truest  tribute  that  can  be  offered  to  the- 
9  His  memory  of  this  beloved  brother  is  from  the  ^n 
t  by  L,  one  of  his  friends  and  ‘V.. 

following  testimonial:  “His  monument  has  long 
Hi"  Bince  beJn  reared  in  the  lives  of  children 
il  be  to  noble  Chirstian  manhood  and  womanh^. 

»•  H  poeaessing  intellectual  and  musical  talents  of 
again  order,  he  laid  his  gifts  u^n  the 

^  our  in  a  lowly  place  and  where  tte  ne^  was- 

know  -eatest.  He  was  one  who  truly  loved  his  fellow- 
icious  His  fidelity  was  of  that  lofty  charac  er 

sk  and  enduring  patience  which  mwks  at  wMrin<«  j 
>  unto  :  not  dismayed  by  difficulty  and  shames  defeat, 
se  we  One  child,  Lucinda  B.  Lee.  is  left  to  mourn. 

God,  the  loss  of  a  most  devoted  father.  The  funerol 
nother  gervices  were  held  Sunday  afternoon.  August  1^ 
ttnany  rnd  X  remains  were  laid  to  rest  besid®  bn. 
B  com-  young  wife  in  Highland  Cemetery.  Y^ilanti. 
le.  and  ^The*servicee  were  conducted  by  .<jbe  Rev.  ^  R 
Id  the  Goodrich,  who  is  filling  the  pulpit  o*  Jbe  ^i^* 
“God  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  absence  of  the  pastor, 

eflBme,  1  Rev.  Robert  R.  Wharton. 
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Jambs  Clarkncb  Manoan.  His  Selected  Poems 
With  a  Study  by  the  Editor,  Louise  Imogen 
Guiney.  Boston :  Lamson,  Wolfe  and  Com¬ 
pany.  1897.  tl.50. 

The  portrait  frontispiece  makes  one  think  of 
Lamb.  There  .is  that  same  striking  union  of 
«trength  and  weakness,  intellectuality,  refine¬ 
ment,  instability,  which  made  Lamb  the  beloved 
■of  his  friends  of  two  centuries.  But  Mangan 
was  not  a  second  Lamb,  he  had  nothing  like  his 
moral  power,  though  in  a  different  degree  he 
shared  many  of  his  characteristics.  His  was  a 
strange,  sad  life,  and  it  is  told  with  marvellous 
sympathy  and  discrimination  by  his  latest 
editor.  “One  can  think  of  no  other,  in  the  long 
-disastrous  annals  of  English  literature,  cursed 
with  so  monotonous  a  misery,  so  much  hopeless¬ 
ness  and  stagnant  grief.  He  had  no  public ;  he 
was  poor,  infirm,  loveless;  travel  and  adventure 
were  cut  off  from  him  and  he  had  no  minor  risk 
to  run ;  the  cruel  necessities  of  labor  sapped  his 
dreams  from  a  boy;  morbid  fancies  mastered 
him  as  the  rider  masters  his  horse ;  the  demon 
-of  opium,  then  the  demon  of  alcohol,  pulled  him 
•under,  body  and  soul,  despite  a  persistent  and 
heart-breaking  struggle,  and  he  perished  in  his 
4>rime.  “ 

It  is  “the  persistent  and  heart  breaking 
struggle”  that  gives  dignity  and  worth  to  hie 
life  and  lends  pathos  to  this  exquisite  “study” 
of  his  character  and  work.  Hie  work  is  a  marvel 
of  delicacy  and  force,  of  originality  and  whim¬ 
sicality,  of  melody  and  daring.  Mangan  was  an 
Irishman,  a  son  of  the  people,  slimly  educated 
and  put  to  work'at  an  early  age,  but  already 
giving  evidence  of  genius.  The  deadly  drudgery 
and  bitter  privations  of  his  life  conspired  with 
natural  eccentricity  to  drive  him  into  all  sorts 
•of  vagaries,  mysterious  disappearances,  bad 
company,  opium  eating,  yet  he  was  always  a 
seer,  always  haunted  and  tormented  with  noble 
visions.  “There  were,  as  I  have  said,  two  Man* 
•gans,”  Mias  Guiney  quotes  from  an  early 
biographer,  “one  well  known  to  the  Muses,  the 
other  to  the  police,  ....  one  soared  through 
the  empyrean  and  sought  the  stars,  ^the  other 
too  often  lay  in  the  gutters.  ...  In  his  deadly 
struggle  with  the  cold  world  he  wore  no  defiant 
air  and  attitude :  was  always  humble,  affection¬ 
ate,  almost  prayerful.  He  was  never  of  the 
-Satanic  school,  never  devoted  mankind^  to  the 
Satanic  gods  nor  cursed  the  sun.  ”  He  died  at 
the  age  of  forty,  exhausted  by  the  cruel  struggle, 
and  now  after  fifty  years  his  memory  and  his 
verse  are  rescued  from  oblivion. 

Many  of  these  poems  are  translations  from  the 
Gaelic  and  German,  and  of^the  original  pieces 
many  purport  to  be  translations  from  the  Oriental 
languages.  All  the  warmth  and  color  of  the 
Orient  are  in  the  style,  the  words'are  full  of 
color,  and  “gigantical, voluminous,  inblending,” 
to  quote  from  a  stanza  ofj^his^boyish  days. 
With  Oriental  fire  and  richness  are  blended  all 
the  humor  of  the  Celt;  there  is  nothing  more 
rollicking,  nothing  more  sparkling  in  its  drol¬ 
lery  than  some  of  these  lines.  Again  there  are 
poems  deep  with'thought,  and  others  sharp  with 
satire,  and  again  others  throbbing* with  patrio¬ 
tism  or  tender  with  sympathy  for  the  sorrowful 
and  the  erring.  There  is  hardly  a  line  in  this 
collection  that  for  one  quality  or  another  is  not 
worth  preserving. 

A  Histobt  of  Oue  Own  Times  ;  From  1880  to 
the  Diamond  Jubilee.  By  Justin  McCarthy, 
M.P.  Illustrated.  Harper  and  Brothers. 
$1.75. 

The  last  volume  of  this  interesting  series  has 
an  outlook  with  which  most  of  our  readers  are 
measurably  familiar  and  its  appeal  is  therefore 
personal  and  attractive  through  other  means 
than  its  intrinsic  literary  and  historic  merits. 
The  writing  of  history  is.  as  we  have  come  to 
know,  something  more  than  “the  orderly  setting 


forth  of  rumour.”  The  cynical  criticism  of 
Carlyle  fails  for  once  at  least.  We  do  not  here 
see  men  as  trees  walking,  nor  as  pawns  moving 
at  the  whim  of  a  theorist  or  partizan.  Flesh 
and  blood,  personality,  character  and  principle, 
stand  before  us  in  vital  form.  The  action  is 
instant  and  compelling ;  the  urgency  of  events, 
the  struggle  for  supremacy,  the  resolve  to  sus¬ 
tain  policy  and  to  vindicate  measures  by  suc¬ 
cessful  experiments,  the  variety  of  expedients 
and  the  fulness  of  forensic  effort  with  tactical 
skill,  all  these  create  a  dramatic  representation  of 
real  life  such  as  remoter  chronicles  can  never 
give  to  any  reader. 

The  evolution  of  events  which  render  certain 
issues  critical  and  necessitous,  the  vicissitudes 
that  call  out  men  and  put  them  to  the  tests  of 
political  sagacity  and  practical  wisdom,  consti¬ 
tute  a  barrier  against  empirical  judgment  and 
careless  or  superficial  generalizing;  holding  the 
writer  down  to  hard  fact  and  the  actual  outcome 
of  every  struggle  at  the  ban  of  public  opinion, 
or  between  masters  of  statesmanship  and  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  interests  and  classes  of  men.  Mr. 
McCarthy  is  parliamentarian  in  these  volumes, 
especially  this  last  volume,  rather  than  a  doc* 
rtinaire ;  he  is  an  historian,  of  clear  sight,  good 
memory,  wide  acquaintance,  true  instincts, 
honest,  mainly  judicial  and  always  sincere. 
One  must  believe  in  the  man  even  when  he  feels 
disposed  to  question  his  views  or  modify  his 
conclusions.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  walk  with  him 
over  the  modern  English  world  as  it  discovers 
itself  in  the  great  outcrop  of  legislative  and 
executive  action ;  and  when  he  introduces  you 
to  the  men  of  our  times,  his  mention  is  at  once 
eloquent  with  manly  feeling  and  wonderfully 
moving.  It  is  living  English  life  over  again 
and  finding  it  more  worth  living. 

The  fall  of  the  Beaconsfield  government  in  the 
spring  of  1880  was  the  end  of  an  era  in  British 
politics.  Asa  political  magician,  a  statesman¬ 
like  wonder-worker,  the  late  Benjamin  D’Israeli 
has  no  peer.  Mistaken  as  he  sometimes  was, 
showy  and  even  reckless  as  he  occasionally 
seemed,  he  was  yet  a  man  whom  England  cannot 
ignore  and  whom  Europe  and  the  Blast  will  for¬ 
ever  remember.  He  was  the  Bismarck  of  the 
British  nation ;  he  made  the  Empire  of  Britian 
and  the  Queen  of  England  the  Empress  of  In¬ 
dia.  It  was  his  hand  that  tied  the  knot  which 
no  man  of  to  day  can  untwist  and  which  the 
present  ministry  scarcely  dare  touch.  The 
liberals  whom  Mr.  Gladstone  has  twice  led  into 
power  since  are  just  as  reluctant  to  attempt  the 
untying  as  they  are  forward  to  push  on  the  gov¬ 
ernment  to  make  the  attempt.  And  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  for  another  decade  the  managers 
of  affairs  in  the  Islands  that  are  ruling  the  fate 
of  more  than  one  nation  will  stand  back  when 
the  cry  of  Greecs  or  Asia-Minor  goes  forth  in 
protest  against  the  domination  of  Turkey  and 
the  cruelty  of  Islam. 

It  has  been  said  that  Mr.  Gladstone  when  he 
retired  left  no  successor ;  it  is  equally  true  that 
Lord  Beaconsfield’s  untimely  death  left  a  great 
policy  to  which  England  was  committed  un¬ 
finished  and  no  man  to  complete  the  tremendous 
undertaking.  Who  shall  come  at  last  to  cut  the 
Gordian  knot  ?  There  are  vacanciess  in  the 
ranks  of  leaders  which  are  never  filled.  The 
providence  of  God  becomes  supreme  We  wait 
to  see  what  He  will  do;  whole  nations,  all  na¬ 
tions,  stand  still  at  such  times  to  wait  on  the 
Lord.  The  beatitude  of  His  reign  is  spontane¬ 
ously  confessed.  The  beings  of  history  turn  to 
let  in  the  light  divine;  the  opening  of  a  crack 
in  the  swinging  door  is  the  harbinger  of  hope 
like  the  breaking  of  a  new  day.  One  feels  this 
more  deeply  in  reading  McCarthy’s  book,  than 
when  the  crisis  was  actually  in  view. 

With  such  a  beginning  and  closing  with  the 
Diamond  Jubilee  of  England’s  mother  Queen, 
this  volume  is  richly  endowed  for  subject  matter. 
Needless  to  say  that  the  handling  is  masterful 


and  fine.  No  man  can  tell  an  incident  better, 
few  so  well.  The  rise  of  Randolph  Churchill  is 
set  in  a  new  light.  It  is  probable  that  few 
Americans  ever  understood  it  before  now ;  the 
English  people  will  see  it  in  a  better  light. 
What  a  career  had  that  new  man  in  English 
politics  I  Joseph  Chamberlain,  whom  Americans 
have  adopted  more  than  half,  and  whom  Cecil 
Rhodes  has  made  famous  in  spite  of  himself, 
comes  to  the  front  at  first  along  with  Sir  Charles 
Dilke  of  unsavory  memory,  and  both  are  treated 
with  due  consideration.  Bradlaugh  and  Parnell 
are  not  left  to  “rumour,  ”  nor  suffered  to  fall 
under  unjust  suspicions.  Their  beet  friends 
surely  cannot  complain  of  their  treatment;  nor 
will  the  English  public  complain.  McCarthy  is 
too  wise  a  man,  too  fair,  too  generous  to  at¬ 
tempt  injury  to  the  men  who  fell  with  him,  or 
to  overrate  those  who  opposed  him  with  measures 
of  success. 

And  a  final  charm  of  this  volume  is  the  por¬ 
traits.  We  think  them  exceptionally  good,  well 
chosen  and  quite  true  to  life.  Of  them  we  can¬ 
not  speak  here.  The  volumes  will  form  a  history 
much  to  be  desired  and  prized,  and  if  McCarthy 
needs  a  monument,  he  might  rest  on  them 
in  years  to  come. 

A  Short  History  of  the  Italian  Waldenses 
Who  Have  Inhabited  the  Valleys  op  the 
CoTTiAN  Alps  prom  Ancient  Times  to  the 
Present. — By  Sophia  V.  Bompiani.  A.  S. 
Barnes  and  Company.  New  York :  $1. 

An  author  is  to  be  congratulated  who  has  such 
a  subject  for  her  pen  as  the  history  of  this  brave 
little  people  who  have  clung  fast  to  the  pure 
apostolic  faith  of  their  fathers  through  centuries 
of  hardship  and  persecution.  A  Bible- loving 
people  from  “time  immemorial,”  hunted  and 
exiled,  at  times  almost  exterminated  by  the 
religious  fanaticism  of  their  enemies,  but  al¬ 
ways  rallying,  remaining  true  to  their  principles 
and  returning  to  their  beloved  valleys,  they  well 
deserve  the  name  ol  “The  Israel  of  the  Moun¬ 
tains.”  We  can  never  forget  the  thrilling  ac¬ 
count  of  the  “Glorious  Return,”  as  we  heard  it 
from  the  lips  of  the  present  head  of  the  Walden- 
sian  church,  a  proud  descendant  of  this  heroic 
people,  and  how  we  marveled,  as  we  eat  spell¬ 
bound  a  whole  afternoon,  that  we  had  never 
heard  the  wonderful  story  before.  Few  of  our 
young  people  have  more  than  the  vaguest  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  VaudoiB  and  the  Albigenses  and 
their  sufferings,  thus  Madame  Bompiani  not 
only  has  a  most  interesting  story,  but  one  which 
is  comparatively  little  known,  and  which  ought 
to  be  read  and  pondered  by  all.  She  is  well 
fitted  for  the  task,  for  although  an  American, 
she  is  the  wife  of  an  Italian  and  has  lived  so 
long  in  Rome  and  been  so  identified  with  the 
Waldensian  movement  there,  that  she  has  im¬ 
bibed  their  spirit,  and  has  evidently  written  this 
book  as  a  labor  of  love.  The  publishers  have 
had  it  beautifully  printed  by  the  University 
Press  at  Cambridge,  and  strongly  and  neatly 
bound,  not  intending  it  for  a  text-book  but  for 
use  as  a  supplementary  reader  outside  the  class¬ 
room. 

Annals  of  Switzerland.  By  Julia  M.  Colton. 

A.  S.  Barnes  and  Company.  New  York: 

$1.25. 

In  the  year  1686,  when  the  remnant  of  the 
poor  Waldenses  who  had  escaped  the  devastating 
swords  of  Louis  XIV.  and  Victor  Amadeus  II., 
were  driven  from  their  mountain  fortresses, 
the  only  refuge  open  to  them  was  with  the  free¬ 
dom-loving  mountaineers  of  Switzerland,  who 
welcomed  them  to  the  shores  of  Lake  Leman 
and  entertained  them  most  kindly  and  hospitably 
through  their  three  years  and  a  half  of  exile. 
So  it  seems  quite  proper  that  the  histories  of 
these  two  brave  peoples  born  and  bred  on  the 
same  mountains,  with  an  equal  love  of  freedom 
and  of  fatherland,  should  be  published  simulta¬ 
neously  in  uniform  size  and  binding  The  Swiss 
country  and  its  heroes  are  better  known  than  the 
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Waldensian,  but  comparatively  little  of  their 
history  has  been  chronicled  in  English. 

The  stories  of  these  two  peoples  so  allied  in 
traits  and  qualities  are  very  different.  The 
Swiss  have  always  played  a  part  in  general 
European  affairs.  Made  up  of  different  races, 
speaking  different  languages  in  the  various 
localities,  all''ed  at  times  with  France,  with 
Burgundy  or  Austria,  but  always  resisting 
tyranny  and  loving  freedom.  They  formed,  three 
centuries  before  the  Reformation,  a  confederacy 
for  mutual  aid  and  protection,  which  proved  the 
foundation  of  the  present  democracy.  Their 
story  is  one  of  continual  conflict  and  struggle, 
if  not  with  human  enemies,  it  was  with  the  forces 
of  nature,  in  the  effort  to  gain  a  scant  livelihood 
from  their  beloved  but  bleak  mountain  sides, 
and  it  is  not  strange  that  they  were  driven  to 
make  a  profession  of  fighting,  and  took  a  promi¬ 
nent  part  in  all  the  great  wars,  Swiss  moun¬ 
taineers  being  sought  by  every  ruler  on  the  con¬ 
tinent.  Every  child  knows  the  famous  exclama¬ 
tion  of  the  devoted  guard  at  the  Tuileries,  “We 
are  Swiss:  and  the  Swiss  never  surrender  but 
with  their  lives!’’  and  how  heroically  they 
proved  the  truth  of  their  words ;  but  few  know 
of  the  generations  of  brave  soldiers  from  whom 
this  little  band  inherited  its  courage. 

The  book  begins  with  the  earliest  traditions 
and  legends  from  which  the  author  gleans  what 
facts  she  can  of  the  origin  of  the  people,  and 
carries  the  story  down  to  the  present  time,  when 
“by  the  constitutions  of  1848  and  1874  the  Swiss 
Confederates  ceased  to  be  a  ‘union  without 
unity,’  and  became  a  unified  nation  in  which  the 
twenty  two  cantons  are  vital  political  divisions. ’’ 


BOOK  NOTES. 

When  we  read  in  the  Preparatory  Note  to 
Methods  in  History  for  Teachers  and  Students 
that  the  author.  Professor  William  fl.  Mace  of 
Syracuse  University  has  had  the  advice  and  co¬ 
operation  of  such  experienced  teachers  and 
students  of  history  as  Professor  Arnold  H.  Tomp¬ 
kins  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  the  author  of 
“The  Philosophy  of  Teaching, ’’ of  Lewie  W. 
Jones  of  Cleveland,  President  Benjamin  Andrews 
of  Brown  University,  Professor  Hodgin  of  Earl- 
ham  College  and  Moses  Coit  Tyler  of  Cornell, 
we  feel  at  once  that  the  book  must  have  weight 
and  value,  and  we  are  not  disappointed  as  we 
look  further.  The  author’s  aim,  he  says,  is 
“not  to  discuss  devices  and  external  manipula¬ 
tions  in  teaching  history, ’’  but  something  far 
more  fundamental,  ‘-‘the  determining  factors  in 
method  and  not  the  determined — the  principal 
and  not  the  accidental— ones  have  been  sought 
for  and  put  to  work  at  the  problem.  ’  ’  It  is 
necessary  to  find  a  “common  ground  where  the 
teaching  mind  and  the  learning  mind  can  meet.  ’’ 
Professor  Mace  contends  that  no  teacher  can 
^‘prepare  for  the  work  of  each  day  who  cannot 
forecast  the  thinking  and  feeling  to  be  aroused. ’’ 
The  first  part  of  the  book  treats  of  “The  General 
Nature  of  History  and  the  Processes  involved 
in  the  Organization  of  Historical  Material.’’ 
Part  Second  of  the  “Organization  of  the  Periods 
of  American  History — Period  of  the  Growth  of 
Local  Institutions,’’  and  Part  Third  deals  with 
“The  Elementary  Phases  of  History  Teaching, 
The  Sense  Phase  of  History’’  and  “The  Repre¬ 
sentative  Phase  of  History.’’  It  is  argued  that 
if  the  child  is  not  properly  prepared  for  the 
ideas  ard  vocabulary  of  the  history  text,  books 
will  fail  to  arouse  his  imagination  and  conse¬ 
quently  his  interest,  because  the  contents  of  the 
book  are  foreign  to  any  of  his  previous  experi¬ 
ence.  In  studying  this  work  carefully  teachers 
will  find  many  helpful  and  practical  suggestions, 
(Ginn  and  Company,  Boston.  $1.10.) 

For  the  benefit  of  those  teachers  who  have  not 
been  entirely  satisfied  either  with  the  old-fash¬ 
ioned  angular  hand  writing  and  who  also  object 
to  the  extreme  of  the  vertical  hand,  C.  C.  Cur¬ 
tiss.  the  late  Principal  of  the  Curtiss  Com¬ 


mercial  Colleges  of  St  Paul  ^nd  Minneapolis, 
has  prepared  a  series  of  six  Semi- Vertical  Copy 
Books,  A  New  System  of  Freehand  Writing. 
It  is  a  very  legible  band,  and  the  many  exercises 
and  the  rules  given  will  certainly  assist  the 
pupil  to  attain  the  ease  and  freedom  necessary  for 
clear  and  rapid  writing.  (American  Book  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York,  Cincinnati  and  Chicago.  96 
cents  per  dozen. ) 

In  A  Study  of  English  Words,  Jessie  Macmil¬ 
lan  Anderson  gives  in  a  simple,  interesting  and 
attractive  way  the  principal  facts  about  the 
English  language  and  the  growth  and  change  of 
English  words.  It  is  based  on  standard  authori 
ties  and  contains  the  most  recent  results  of 
philological  study,  opening  with  a  chapter  on 
the  General  Principles  of  Language  Growth. 
The  next  is  on  The  Origin  and  Growth  of  Eng¬ 
lish,  and  there  is  one  on  Greek,  Latin  and 
French  Elements  in  English,  and  one  on  Latin 
and  Saxon  English,  and  in  those  treating  of  the 
forms,  meanings,  spelling  and  synonyms,  roots, 
stems,  prefixes  and  suffixes,  the  student  will  gain 
a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  words  and  their 
meaning  and  learn  the  charm  of  a  discriminat 
ing  use  of  them.  (American  Book  Company, 
New  York,  Cincinnati  and  Chicago.  40  cents. ) 

Lord  Chesterfield’s  Letters  to  his  Son  and 
Godson  will  always  be  read  for  their  literary 
style,  and  even  though  the  advice  contained  in 
them  is  not  in  every  case  such  as  a  father  of  our 
day  would  wish  to  give  his  son,  they  are  often  in¬ 
structive  and  helpful,  and  the  editor  of  this 
little  volume  of  Maynard’s  English  Classic 
Series,  Henry  H.  Belfield,  Ph.D.,  has  selected 
the  beet  of  them  and  written  an  Introduction,  a 
Biographical  Sketch  and  Explanatory  Notes  that 
add  to  the  value  of  the  book  for  the  class-room. 
(Maynard,  Merrill  and  Company,  New  York. 
24  cents  ) 

Infancy  and  Childhood  is  a  practical  manual 
full  of  suggestions  for  mothers,  principally  as  to 
the  feeding,  the  dressing  and  the  general  care  of 
young  babies.  It  has  chapters  on  Preventable 
and  Contagious  Diseases,  on  Normal  Obliqui- 
tiens,  on  Sense  Development,  on  the  Nursery, 
and  the  Nursery  Maid,  and  To  Avoid  Self  Con¬ 
sciousness.  The  author,  Mrs.  Frances  Fisher 
Wood,  has  not  only  the  experience  of  a  mother 
and  an  educator,  but  as  the  wife  of  a  distin¬ 
guished  physician,  has  had  peculiar  advantages 
for  studying  the  subject  from  a  scientific  point 
of  view.  The  volume  is  small,  well  printed  and 
gaily  bound  in  red  buckram.  (Harper  and 
Brothers,  New  York.  $1. ) 


LITERARY  NOTES. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  Mr.  Gladstone  is 
more  beloved  and  appreciated  on  this  side  of 
the  water  than  at  home,  for  here  there  is  none 
of  the  bitter  antagonism  of  political  party  to  be 
aroused  and  we  can  judge  more  independently 
of  the  grand  work  he  has  accomplished,  and  of 
his  broad  statesmanship.  Therefore  it  is  appro¬ 
priate  to  have  a  life  of  him  written  by  an 
American  and  from  an  American  point  of  view, 
and  we  are  glad  to  announce  that  Messrs.  Eaton 
and  Mains  are  soon  to  issue  the  Life  and  Times 
William  E.  Gladstone,  by  Dr.  John  Clark 
Ridpath.  The  volume  has  been  carefully  pre- 
par^  from  the  most  authentic  records  and  will 
be  fully  illustrated. 

The  opening  article  of  the  September  Treasury 
of  Religious  Thought  will  be  on  “Mount  Hoi 
yokb  College,’’  and  the  Christian  Education  of 
Women.  There  will  also  be  an  able  paper  on 
the  social  and  industrial  problem  by  Professor 
Graham  Taylor  of  Chicago,  entitled,  “Timely 
Occasion,’’  a  sermon  on  “Hypocrisy,’’  by  Rev, 
Philip  M.  Waters,  and  one  on  “Peace,’’  by  Dr. 
A.  J.  F.  Behrends,  with  an  article  on  “The 
Sayings  of  Jesus,’’  by  Professor  Francis  Brown, 
and  on  “The  Protected  Church  in  Russia,’’  by 
Professor  George  H.  Schodde. 

Mr.  John  L.  Tillotson,  the  English  publisher, 
has  seen  the  manuscript  of  Robert  Barr’s  latest 
story.  Countess  Tekla,  and  pronounces  it  “the 
strongest  tale  of  the  time,  ’’the  “style  fascirating, 
the  plot  absorbing,  and  the  adventure  exciting."’ 
The  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company  are  publish¬ 


ing  this  book,  and  also  one  for  children  by  Mrs. 
Ide,  (Ruth  Ogden)  entitled.  Little  Homes^n, 
a  sequel  to  Courage;  and  An  Emergency  Roll, 
a  useful  collection  of  simple  rules  to  he  followed 
in  case  of  accident  while  awaiting  the  arrival  of 
the  physician. 

Thoreau's  Walden,  and  Cranch’s  Translation 
of  Virgil's  Aeneid,  complete  at  $1  each,  will  soon 
be  added  to  the  student’s  editions  published  by 
Houghton.  Mifflin  &,  Company.  Bryant's  Trans¬ 
lation  of  Homer's  Iliad  and  Palmer’s  Odyssey 
have  already  been  published  in  the  same  series. 
This  firm  is  also  adding  to  their  Riverside  School 
Library  Poems  and  Essays,  by  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson,  with  copious  Notes  and  an  Intrdouc- 
tion  to  the  Poems  by  George  H.  Brown. 

S.  T.  Willis  writes  in  the  September  Godey’s 
of  “Women  in  Religious  Ministry’’  asadevelop- 
ment  of  the  past  century,  and  Calvin  Dill  Wil¬ 
son  tells  of  the  curious  beliefs  of  the  Hebrews 
in  “The  Superstitions  of  the  Jews;’’  Rev.  Er- 
man  N.  Richards  also  gives  some  bright  “  Sketches 
from  Life  in  Central  Mozambique."’ 

We  are  glad  to  learn  that  the  fund  for  main¬ 
taining  the  Child  Memorial  Library  at  Harvard, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  English  Department,  has 
nearly  reached  the  sum  of  eleven  thousand  dollars, 
and  there  have  been  gifts  to  the  Library  itself 
of  two  manuscripts  and  more  than  three  hundred 
volumes. 

Nansen’s  voyage  is  said  to  be  the  most  lucra¬ 
tive  one  that  has  ever  been  made  to  the  North 
Pole.  Swedish  papers  have  been  computing 
the  profits  from  “Farthest  North.’’  and  make 
the  sum  720, (XX)  marks.  300,000  of  which  have 
been  contributed  by  England  and  America. 
The  work  has  already  been  printed  in  the 
Swedish,  Germani  Danish,  Dutch,  English, 
French  and  Czech  languages. 

Mr.  Kipling  having  atirred  the  English  read 
ing  world  by  his  fine  Jubilee  “Recessional.’’ 
will  publish  in  the  Christmas  number  of  Scrib¬ 
ner's  Magazine,  a  poem  which  is  said  to  rival 
in  freshness  and  vigor  the  famous  “McAndrew’a 
Hymn.’’ 

D.  C.  Heath  and  Con^any  are  to  publish  in 
September  a  volume  by  Henry  G.  Pearson  of  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  entitled. 
Freshmen  Composition,  with  an  Introduction, 
by  Professor  Arlo  C  Bates.  They  also  will 
issue  From  September  to  June  With  Nature. 
A  series  of  Nature  Studies  by  Miss  M.  L. 
Warren  of  Detroit,  Michigan. 

No  one  can  speak  with  more  authority  on  “The 
Cleaning  of  a  (jreat  City’’  than  Colonel  Waring, 
who  has  fully  proved  his  practical  knowledge 
of  the  subject,  so  his  article  in  the  current 
McClure  should  be  read  with  care  by  all  good 
citizens. 

Once  upon  A  Time  is  the  taking  title  of  a  new 
book  of  verse  fur  children  by  Mary  E.  Wilkin, 
which  will  soon  be  issued  by  the  Lothrop  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  also  a  fourth  and  completing 
volume  will  be  added  to  the  popular  “Five  Little 
Pepper’’  Books  by  Maragret  Sidney,  entilted 
Phronsie  Pepper. 


NBW  PI7BI.ICA'VlON8. 

Review  and  Herald  Publishing  Company, 
Battle  Creek,  Michigan:  The  Supremacy  of  Peter; 
or  Did  Christ  Establish  a  Primacy  in  the  Church  f 
Moses  Eastman  Kellogg,  f  1  00. 

American  Book  Company,  New  York,  Chicago, 
Cincinnati:  The  Story  of  Japan;  R.  Van  Bergen, 

M.A.  $1.00. - The  American  Word  Book:  Calvin 

Patterson.  25  cents. - Natural  Elementary  Geog¬ 

raphy;  Jacques  W.  Redway.  60  cents. 

American  Tract  Society,  New  York:  The  Birth 
and  Boyhood  of  Jesus;  (Jeorge  F.  Pentecost,  D.D. 
$1  75. - Sir  Evelyn’s  Charge;  or  A  Child’s  Influ¬ 

ence;  M.  I.  A.  $1.50. 

H.  L.  Hastings,  Scriptural  Tract  Repository, 
Boston;  The  Anti-Infldel  Library:  Atheism  and 
Arithmetic;  or  Mathematical  Law  in  Nature;  H. 
L.  Hastings.  15  cents. 

Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company,  New  York:  Au¬ 
thor’s  Readings.  Compiled  and  Illustrated  Through¬ 
out  with  Pen  and  Ink  Drawings  by  A.  H.  Yoni  g. 
$1.25. 

PBRIODICAU. 

For  July:  Babyland. 

For  August:  Our  Wedge;  Religious  Press  Direc¬ 
tory  Number. 

For  September:  Scribner’s  Magazine;  Missionary 
Review:  Preacher’s  Magazine:  St.  Nicholas;  Cur¬ 
rent  Literature;  Homiletic  Review;  Ladies’  Home 
Journal:  Woman’s  Work  for  Woman;  The  Church 
at  Home  and  A  broad :  Treasurvof  Religh  us  Thongbt; 
The  Music  Teacher:  Self  Culture;  Phrenologies! 
Journal;  Archltecinre  and  Building;  Literary  Di¬ 
gest;  The  Living  Age;  American  Messenger. 

REPORTS  AND  PAMPBI.ET8. 

Thirtieth  Annual  Report  of  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  of  the  State  of  New  York.  1896. 

University  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Examina¬ 
tion  Bulletin  No.  18,  June,  1897.  Prepared  by  Rich¬ 
ard  Jones,  Ph.D. 

The  Higher  Ciiticism  of  the  Old  Testament;  Rev. 
Alexander  Israel  McCanl,  M.A.  Price,  one  shiUing. 
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THE  EVANGELIST, 


September  2,  1897. 


THE  RELIGIOUS  PRESS 

The  iDdependent  thus  writes  under  the  cap¬ 
tion  “The  Communion  of  Saints”  : 

Let  us  take,  for  instance,  the  great  Christian 
Church  whose  chief  bishop  celebrates  the  blessed 
Sacrament  at  St.  Peter’s,  at  Rome.  Does  that 
Church  hold  any  communion  of  saints  with,  say, 
^e  ereat  Anglican  Church,  whose  chief  bishop 
has  his  seat  at  Canterbury  ?  Suppose  the  latter 
prelate  desires  to  make  a  visit  to  his  brother  of 
Rome,  will  the  latter  receive  him,  welcome  him 
to  brotherly  fellowship,  and  ask  his  assistance  in 
some  grand  religious  service?  No;  he  will  re¬ 
fuse  to  recognize  him  or  any  of  his  priests  or 

Stople  in  the  humblest  ecclesiastical  function. 

e  has  just  declared  that  he  of  Canterbury  is 
not  brother  to  him,  that  he  is  an  outsider,  and 
must  remain  so  until  he  is  willing  to  change  his 
ways.  And  the  Lambeth  Conference  has  replied, 
in  its  Encyclical,  stigmatizine  “the  usurped 
authority  of  the  Hee  of  Rome.  ”  Between  the 
two  there  is  no  “communion  of  saints.” 

Let  us  come  to  our  country,  with  its  hundred 
and  fifty  religious  sects.  We  will  ask  the 
American  bishim  who  have  just  returned  from 
the  Lambeth  Conference,  whether  there  is  any 
“communion  of  saints”  between  them  and  the 
Presl^terians.  They  have  just  taken  pains,  at 
that  Conference,  to  “emphasize  the  divine  pur¬ 
pose  of  visible  unity  among  Christians  as  a  fact 
of  revelation.”  Is  there  such  visible  unity  be¬ 
tween  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  and  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  this  country  ?  Every¬ 
body  knows  there  is  not.  Everybody  knows 
there  can  be  no  expression  of  such  unity  by 
meeting  or  fellowship  or  in  a  common  religious 
service.  They  parleyed  over  the  matter  for  ten 
vears,  and  finally  concluded  that  they  could  not 
have  such  communion.  Between  them  there  is 
no  “communion  of  saints.”  They  may  believe 
each  other  saints,  but  they  will  have  no  “com¬ 
munion  of  saints.” 

Take  now  the  Presbyterians  and  the  Baptists. 
Like  Catholics  and  Anglicans  they  recognize 
there  may  be  saints  in  abundance  in  both  their 
bodies;  but  there  is  no  authorized,  reeular  and 
official  communion.  Any  communion  wat  may 
be  practiced  is  irregular  or  even  clandestine. 
They  do  not  boldly  demand  and  insist  on  prac¬ 
ticing  the  “communion  of  saints.” 

Take,  once  more,  the  most  favorable  condition 
that  exists,  the  relation  of  Presbyterians,  Metho¬ 
dists  and  Congregational  ists  to  each  other.  They 
try,  in  a  sort  of  way,  to  illustrate  the  desired 
communion.  They  do  not  hesitate  to  fellowship 
each  other  in  certain  ways.  They  visit  each 
other’s  pulpits;  their  young  people  meet  in  con¬ 
ventions.  But  when  you  a^  for  any  “visible 
unity”  between  them,  you  cannot  find  it.  They 
hold  DO  united  meetings;  they  have  no  fellow¬ 
ship  of  counsel ;  they  act  as  real  rivals  in  church 
ana  mission.  They  are  in  no  sort  of  federation. 
They  do  not  meet  together  even  once  in  a  decade. 
No  kind  of  visible  bond  unites  them,  such  as 
the  world  can  see. 

This  style  of  lamenting  over  the  divisions  of 
Christendom  is  very  common  and  very  mislead¬ 
ing.  The  differences  between  Rome  and  Can¬ 
terbury  are  fundamental— if  we  regard  their  re¬ 
spective  recent  utterances  as  sincere-  the  former 
holding  that  the  latter’s  orders  are  invalid  and 
empty  of  efficacy.  And  the  Anglicans  on  their 
part  similarly  unchurch  Presbyterians  and  others. 
Such  a  thing  as  an  interchange  of  functions  with 
Presbyterian  ministers  is  simply  impossible 
while  rubric  and  sentiment  remain  what  they 
are.  The  bar  to  better  relatione  is,  however,  all 
on  one  side,  American  Presbyterians  havit.g 
ever  acknowledged  their  Episcopal  brethren  as 
true  ministers  of  the  Gospel.  These  differences 
like  those  of  Rome  and  Lambeth,  seem  insur 
mountable,  but  not  so  those  between  Presbyterians 
and  the  other  great  Protestant  churches  here 
referred  to.  We  concede,  that  which  is  perfect 
has  not  yet  come,  but  to  querulously  complain 
of  these,  as  of  the  others,  and  include  them  all  in 
one  common  indictment  as  utterly  failing  to 
exemplify  “the  communion  of  saints”  strikes  us 
as  most  unfair  to  the  Presbyterian  and  other 
great  bodies.  They  surely  have  attained  to  a 
good  understanding  with  each  other.  They  to¬ 
day  afford  the  best  illustration  of  truly  fraternal 
relatione,  of  the  “communion  of  saints,”  in  all 
the  world.  There  is  no  other  such  spectacle  of 
intelligent  essential  unity  under  the  sun.  Like 
the  kingdom,  it  has  come  without  observation 


or  special  heralding,  but  it  is  a  fact,  one  which 
will  be  more  and'more  manifest. 


The  Observer  of  St.  Louie  would  fain  increase 
a  sense  of  responsibility  amone  its  Cumberland 
pastors  and  elders : 

All  admit  that  the  Presbytery  is  the  seat  and 
source  of  authority  in  Presbyterianism.  It  is 
gratifying  that  our  Presbyteries  generally  are 
asserting  their  authority  with  more  firmness  than 
formerly.  In  all  parts  of  the  denomination  the 
slackened  reins  have  been  tightened  and  the 
former  laxity  has  given  place  to  more  rigid  dis¬ 
cipline.  This  is  well,  and  there  is  yet  much 
improvement  possible.  One  of  our  most  trusted 
advisers  in  a  late  letter  suggests  that  the  Pres 
byterial  responsibility  rests  far  too  lightly  on 
our  pastors  and  churches.  “One  great  need  is 
a  deeper  sense  of  Presbyterial  responsibility,” 
is  the  timely  suggestion.  Our  Confession  of  Faith 
in  the  plainest  language  outlines  the  duties  of 
Presbyteries.  Every  duty  implies  a  responsi¬ 
bility.  A  few  of  the  duties  assigned  to  the 
Presbytery  are  performed  with  regularity,  but 
the  most  vital  duties  are  systematically  neglected 
by  the  great  majority  of  our  Presbyteries.  Re¬ 
ceiving  and  dismissing  ministers,  examining 
the  records  of  church  sessions  and  forming  and 
receiving  new  churches,  taking  oversight  of  va¬ 
cant  churches,  enforcing  the  oraers  of  the  higher 
courts,  seeing  that  ministers  devote  themselves 
to  their  work  and  preserving  the  rastoral  rela¬ 
tion  are  duties  rarely  discharge<L  Who  is  re¬ 
sponsible  when  a  church  is  left  pastorless  for 
months,  and  even  years  at  a  time  ?  Who  must 
answer  for  the  failure  of  congregations  to  take 
collections  for  the  general  enterprises  of  the 
denomination  ?  Whose  duty  is  it  to  see  to  it 
that  everv  church  shall  maintain  a  Sabbath- 
school  f  Who  is  under  obligations  to  visit  con- 
gr^ations  that  are  in  trouble  ?  Take  up  the 
Minutes  of  the  General  Assembly  and  see  how 
manv  hundreds  of  congregations  are  reported 
blank  on  nearly  everything.  Where  is  the  cure 
for  this  evil  ?  Everybody  knows^that  the  diffi¬ 
culty  is  with  the  Presbyteries. 

^  ♦  ■ 

The  Lutheran  Observer  is  pronounced  in  its 
preference  for  our  smaller  Colleges : 

President  Stryker  of  Hamilton  College,  has 
put  into  epigrammatic  compass  the  difference  of 
mental  training  in  a  large  and  in  a  small  college. 
He  says:  “A  small  college  which  turns  out  big 
men  is  better  than  a  big  college  which  turns  out 
small  men;”  and  “while  at  Yale  or  Harvard  a 
man  goes  through  more  college,  at  Hamilton  more 
college  goes  through  a  man.  ’  ’ 

In  the  large  colleges  the  classes  usually  num¬ 
ber  a  hundred  or  more  students.  These  are 
divided  into  several  sections,  each  of  which 
recites  to  a  tutor  of  little  or  no  experience  in 
teaching,  in  a  perfunctory  sort  of  routine,  and 
the  entire  class  listens  to  lectures  once  or  twice 
a  week  from  the  regular  professors.  Thus  the 
students  seldom  come  in  didactic  and  personal 
contact  or  relations  with  the  professors,  and  the 
benefit  and  impression  from  such  contact  are 
not  enjoyed  by  ^em. 

In  smaller  colleges  the  classes  are  smaller,  and 
they  are  instruct^  by  the  professors  themselves. 
Thus  the  students  come  in  frequent  personal 
contact  and  relations  with  the  professois,  and 
have  the  advantage  of  their  magnetism  and  in¬ 
spiring  influence  in  the  most  important  and 
formative  period  of  their  lives.  They  have  thus 
not  only  better  mental  training,  but  also  a  more 
impressive  moral  stimulus,  so  necessary  in  the 
formation  of  character. 

Furthermore,  in  our  large  universities,  ath¬ 
letic  contests  are  carried  on  by  the  students  to 
such  an  excess,  that  the  general  influence  of  the 
institutions  is  injurious  to  their  manners  and 
morals. 


The  Interior  regards  the  Japanese  as  far  more 
clever  and  shrewd  than  even  Americans  have 
given  them  credit  for: 

They  may  not  be  an  original  people,  but  are 
probably  the  most  adept  imitators  on  the  globe. 
Availing  themselves  of  the  freedom  accorded  to 
almost  every  one  in  America,  the  Japanese  have 
been  studying  processes,  patterns  and  methods 
in  our  workshops,  with  the  result  that  Japan  is 
now  turning  out  a  clever  imitation  of  almost 
every  importont  article  of  American  manufacturek 
But  let  an  American  go  to  Japan  and  try  to  dis¬ 
cover,  for  instance,  the  secret  of  her  lacquered 
ware  or  anything  else  of  importance  to  her 
manufactures,  and  he  will  be  met  with  a  most 
courteous  but  persistent  refusal.  The  Japs  are 
ready  to  avail  themselves  of  any  European  or 
American  invention,  but  when  it  comes  to  grant¬ 
ing  like  favors  in  regard  to  their  own  there  is 
no  reciprocity 


In  another  respect  the  Japanese  show  unfavor¬ 
ably.  Mrs.  Hall  of  Honolulu,  daughter  of  Mrs. 
Van  Cleve,  so  well  known  to  Interior  readers,  on 
her  recent  visit  to  this  city  related  to  some 
friends  an  instance  in  point  that  occurred  at 
Honolulu.  One  of  the  enterprising  merchants 
of  that  island  capital,  thinking  that  he  might 
steal  a  march  on  his  neighbor  merchants,  had  a 
number  of  patterns  of  shirt  waists  and  other 
articles  made,  took  them  with  him  to  Japan  and 
contracted  with  responsible  parties  there  for  a 
large  lot  at  prices  that  would  enable  him  to  out¬ 
sell  all  competitors  on  his  return  to  Hawaii. 
Unfortunately  he  disclosed  to  the  Japs  hie  little 
scheme  and  as  a  result  the  goods  were  not  forth¬ 
coming  at  the  time  specific.  He  was  delayed 
on  various  pretexts  from  week  to  week,  but 
finally  secured  the  goods  and  returned  to  Hawaii, 
only  to  find  that  the  thrifty  but  unscrupulous 
little  Japs  bad  taken  his  patterns,  made  up  a 
big  consignment  and  shipped  the  goods  to  Ha¬ 
waii  before  hie  arrival  and  bad  already  flooded 
the  market.  No  English  or  American  factory  or 
workman  would  have  been  guilty  of  such  a  piece 
of  commercial  dishonesty.  It  was,  however, 
another  case  of  the  biter  bit,  and  that  merchant 
hereafter  will  confine  himself  to  legitimate  pro¬ 
fits  on  his  goods. 

The  Japanese  are  pleasant,  polite,  have  many 
virtues  Americans  and  Europeans  would  do  well 
to  imitate,  but  they  have  also  certain  ideas  of 
shrewdness  that  Western  peoples  call  by  harsh 
names  They  are  by  no  means  the  idyllic  people 
that  Edwin  Arnold  and  Lafcadio  Hearn  make 
them  out  to  be.  However  they  are  capable  of 
improvement,  and  if  they  do  not  take  to  imitat¬ 
ing  our  vices  as  well  as  our  inventions  they  may 
become  pleasant  and  profitable  neighbors  now 
that  Uncle  Sam  has  hoisted  his  flag  over  Hawaii. 


The  Central  Presbyterian,  fore- fending  against 
mosquitoes,  has  evidently  had  a  restful,  medita¬ 
tive  interval,  down  on  the  sea  shore : 

To  make  a  very  brief  vacation  go  a  long  way 
in  recreation,  in  lightened  spirits  and  in  thought 
fruitful  for  days  to  come,  this  is  our  recipe. 
Have  a  good  friend  ready  to  take  you  lohis  club 
house  on  the  sea  shore.  Leave  your  care  and 
work  behind,  and  bring  a  cob  pipe  and  that  to¬ 
bacco  you  brought  from  Durham,  and  a  purpose 
to  take  all  the  benefit  offered  you.  On  the  porch 
at  vour  door  is  a  rocking  chair,  and  a  hammock 
and  the  great  wide  sea  is  before  you.  Far,  far 
away  it  spread  its  green  and  blue,  with  unnum¬ 
bered  white  cape  and  cloud  shadows  chasing 
across  the  main.  What  a  grateful  rest  to  the 
eye  I  How  vast  beyond  limit  it  seems!  How 
like  a  thing  of  life  aa  it  heaves  and  sweeps  in 
restless  motion  and  washes  mournfully  along  the 
sands! 

I  do  not  know  what  most  impresses  me  about 
the  sea;  sometimes  it  is  its  being  without  limit, 
then  it  is  its  solitude  and  loneliness;  or  the  sad¬ 
ness,  the  sorrow  that  heaves  its  breast  and  sobs 
by  day  and  by  night  along  the  shore ;  or  its 
secretiveness,  hiding  away  in  depths  unknown 
its  treasures  and  its  memories.  You  remember 
its  perils  in  nights  of  storm,  and  its  resistless 
power  to  wreck  and  gather  to  itself  riches  of 
life  and  fortune.  You  recall  its  store  of  wealth 
for  man’s  use  and  happiness  and  the  vast  bless¬ 
ings  it  gives.  The  sea  is  the  willing  receptacle 
of  all  the  world’s  waste  and  refuse,  and  gives  it 
back  washed  and  purified  in  a  thousand  forms. 
It  stores  the  world’s  atmosphere  with  the  very 
elements  that  are  needful  to  all  life  and  sends 
them  sweeping  across  the  continents.  It  sends 
up  the  moisture  into  clouds  that  pour  down  the 
blessed  rain  on  ail  lands.  It  is  the  bond  of 
union  between  all  continents  and  islands,  and 
the  wide  thoroughfare  of  the  world’s  commerce. 
It  has  vast  stores  of  food  and  other  wealth,  and 
gives  employment  to  such  multitudes  of  men. 
The  sea  offers  its  fine  breakers  for  the  most 
superb  bath  and  the  finest  exercise,  and  wel¬ 
comes  the  multitudes  of  the  land  to  every  shore, 
for  health  and  vigor  and  happiness. 

Do  you  know  how  to  begin  the  day  ?  It  must 
be  when  the  day  begins.  Out  from  your  sleep 
you  must  steal  upon  the  sands  in  the  cool,  sweet 
morning.  When  the  sun  comes  up  radiant  from 
his  bath  in  the  sea,  and  his  first  rays  como 
glinting  across  the  crests  of  a  thousand  waves, 
go  hide  yourself  in  the  bosom  of  the  deep. 
Greet  the  first  breaker  with  a  plunge,  and  stoop¬ 
ing  conquer  it.  And  out  of  the  briny  ocean 
come  dripping  back  across  the  sands,  tingling 
and  thrilling  with  indescribable  delight.  Then 
you’ve  done  your  duty  to  the  sea,  and  followed 
the  example  of  the  sun,  and  made  friends  of 
them  both  for  all  the  day.  How  to  enjoy  your 
breakfast  ?  Call  John,  the  fisherboy,  and  help 
him  push  out  his  boat  through  the  surf,  and  go 
half  a  mile  away  on  the  water  and  catch  your 
breakfast. 
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XXXVII.— PAUL’S  VOYAGE  AND  SHIP¬ 
WRECK. 

Acts  xxvii.  l-xxviii.  15. 

There  was  at  that  period  and  for  long  after 
no  passenger  service  between  Palestine  and 
Rome.  It  was  soon  learned  tl^t  a  vessel  of 
Adramyttium  was  about  to  sail  from  Caesarea  for 
that  port.  Adramyttium  was  not  at  all  in  the 
direct  line  of  the  journey  to  Rome,  it  was  a  city 
in  the  northwestern  part  of  Asia  Minor,  not  very 
far  from  where  Constantinople  now  stands.  But 
there  was  always  a  possibility  of  coming  across 
some  other  vessel  bound  in  a  more  direct  line 
for  their  destination,  as  had  been  the  case  with 
Paul  at  Patara  (lesson  for  August  8th).  The 
prisoners  were  therefore  put  on  board  of  the 
ship  of  Adramyttium. 

There  were  several  prisoners  besides  Paul.  Their 
names  are  not  given,  but  they  were  probably  not 
common  criminals,  but  Roman  citizens  accused 
of  some  political  crime,  who,  like  Paul,  had 
appealed  to  Caesar. 

With  Paul  was  his  faithful  physician  Luke, 
and  the  Thessalonian  Aristarchus,  who  had  long 
been  a  disciple  of  Paul  and  who  afterward  shared 
his  imprisonment.  He  was  one  of  the  Christian 
brethren  who  were  dragged  by  the  mob  into  the 
theatre  at  the  time  of  the  Ephesian  riot.  He 
had  gone  to  Jerusalem  in  Paul’s  company  two 
years  before  and  bad  probably  been  much  with 
him  during  his  imprisonment. 

Julius,  who  had  charge  of  the  prisoners,  was 
like  Cornelius  a  centurion  of  the  Italian  band. 
He  appears  to  have  been  an  excellent  man, 
courteous  and  very  kindly  to  his  prisoners,  and 
careful  of  their  comfort  as  far  as  was  possible 
on  such  a  journey. 

At  Sidon,  where  the  vessel  touched  probably 
for  purposes  of  trade  on  the  day  after  leaving 
Cmsarea,  “the  brethren’’  came  to  see  Paul, 
Julius  courteously  permitting  his  prisoner  to 
refresh  himself  in  their  company. 

The  next  day  the  autumn  winds  began  to  be 
“contrary, ’’ their  prevailing  direction  at  this 
season  being  westerly.  The  direct  route  to  Ad¬ 
ramyttium  runs  south  of  Cyprus,  but  for  better 
protection  from  the  winds  the  captain  took  the 
course  “under  the  lee’’  of  Cyprus,  northeast  of 
the  island  and  thence  “across  the  sea  which  is 
off  Cilicia  and  Pamphylia, ’’  taking  advantage 
of  a  current  which  sets  along  these  shores.  So 
they  reached  the  province  of  Lycia  and  cast  an¬ 
chor  in  the  port  of  Myra. 

Here  they  found  a  grain-ship  of  Alexandria 
bound  for  Italy,  and  to  it  the  captain  transferred 
the  prisoners  and  their  companions.  This  was 
a  large  vessel,  carrying  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
six  passengers  besides  a  large  and  valuable  cargo. 
The  weather  continued  unfavorable :  they  “sailed 
slowly  many  days’’  before  reaching  Cnidus 
“with  difficulty.’’  On  the  voyage  towards  Jeru¬ 
salem,  Paul  sailing  over  this  route  had  gone  in 
two  days  from  Cos  to  Patara— about  the  same 
distance.  The  ships  of  those  days  being  made 
with  one  large  sail,  which  brought  nearly  all  the 
strain  on  one  part  of  the  vessel,  could  not  sail 
very  near  the  wind,  and  a  voyage  against  an 
adverse  wind  was  very  tedious  and  trying. 

Though  they  at  length  found  themselves  off 
Cnidus,  they  could  not  make  the  harbor  in  the 
teeth  of  the  gale,  and  turning  southward  they 
managed  to  get  under  the  lee  of  the  large  island 
of  Crete.  But  after  rounding  Cape  Salmone 
they  were  again  exposed  to  the  west  wind ;  it 
was  with  great  difficulty  that  coasting  along  they 
managed  at  length  to  get  to  a  place  called  Fair 
Havens — not  a  town,  but  a  good  anchorage  or 
harbor  not  far  from  the  city  of  Lasea. 


The  haven,  having  no  base  of  supplies  near  at 
hand,  was  not  ccnfmodious  to  winter  in,  and 
the  ship’s  captain  was  very  desirous  to  go  far¬ 
ther.  Paul,  however,  perhaps  become  expert  by 
hie  many  experiences  of  travel  in  these  waters, 
earnestly  endeavored  to  dissuade  him  from  this 
purpose.  The  time  of  year  had  come  when 
voyaging  was  particularly  dangerous ;  to  go  on 
was  to  incur  risk  not  only  of  danger  to  vessel 
and  cargo,  but  also  to  the  passengers’  lives. 

Both  the  captain  and  the  owner  of  the  vessel, 
who  was  on  board,  were  however  of  a  different 
opinion,  and  the  centurion  Julius  was  naturally 
inclined  to  trust  to  their  judgment  rather  than  to 
that  of  a  prisoner.  There  was  a  sheltered  harbor 
not  far  distant,  on  the  south  side  of  the  island, 
and  when  at  last  “the  south  wind  blew  softly” 
they  weighed  anchor.  Suddenly  a  furious  wind 
came  tearing  down  the  mountain  passes  of  the 
island.  It  struck  the  ship,  whirling  her  around 
and  rendering  her  helpless  to  do  anything  but 
drive  before  it,  at  every  hazard  of  being  swamped 
by  the  waves.  Happily  she  was  able  to  live  till 
she  came  under  the  lee  of  the  small  island 
Clauds,  south  of  Crete.  Here  with  difficulty 
and  danger  the  ship  was  rounded  to,  the  boat 
hoisted  on  board  and  the  usual  measures  taken 
to  ease  the  terrible  strain  of  the  great  sail  by 
trapping,  or  undergirding,  the  ship  with  ropes 
around  her  hull.  Then  with  all  haste  they 
“lowered  the  gear,”  prabably  the  great  yard, 
and  set  a  storm  sail,  hoping  to  escape  being 
driven  by  the  north  wind  into  the  dangerous 
gulf  of  Syrtis,  on  the  coast  of  Africa. 

The  next  day  it  became  evident  that  the  ship 
had  sprung  a  leak ;  to  lighten  her  some  of  the 
cargo  was  that  day  thrown  overboard,  and  the 
next  day,  matters  getting  worse,  even  the  spare 
tackling.  The  storm  continued  in  great  fury, 
neither  sun  nor  stars  appeared  and  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  with  the  instruments  then  known  to  take 
any  reckoning.  Fear  and  terror  took  hold  of 
passengers  and  crew  alike,  none  had  the  heart, 
perhaps  few  had  the  time,  to  take  food.  Only 
Paul  kept  up  heart  To  him  was  vouchsafed  a 
vision,  an  angelic  messenger  bringing  him  the 
assurance  that  all  on  board  would  be  saved. 
With  this  vision  he  encouraged  hie  fellow- 
passengers,  and  now  on  the  fourteenth  night  in¬ 
dications  of  land  were  observed  by  the  seamen. 
Their  conjectures  being  proved  correct  by  sound¬ 
ings,  four  anchors  were  cast  out  in  the  forlorn 
hope  of  keeping  the  ship  off  the  shore  until 
daylight.  But  the  condition  was  desperate,  the 
sailors  made  an  attempt  to  get  away,  and  only 
the  vigilance  of  Paul  thwarted  this  cowardly 
proceeding.  The  skill  of  the  sailors  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  manage  the  stranding  of  the  ship  so  as  to 
save  the  passengers’  lives. 

In  this  crisis,  as  all  through  the  terrible  storm, 
it  was  really  the  prisoner  Paul  who  took  control 
of  affairs.  Now  he  urged  every  one  to  eat  and 
himself  set  the  example ;  this  done,  the  remainder 
of  the  cargo  was  thrown  overboard  to  facilitate 
the  beaching  of  the  ship. 

Day  had  dawned  and  land  was  visible,  though 
no  one  knew  what  land  it  was.  In  the  effort  to 
run  the  vessel  ashore,  by  some  misadventure  the 
ship  was  caught  between  two  currents,  the  bow 
ran  into  the  sand  and  was  fixed,  leaving  the  stern 
at  the  mercy  of  the  waves.  The  vessel  immedi¬ 
ately  began  to  break  up,  and  the  soldiers,  who 
were  responsible  for  the  prisoners,  fearing  that 
some  might  swim  ashore  and  escape,  proposed 
that  they  should  all  be  killed.  The  centurion, 
determined  to  secure  Paul’s  safety,  forbade  this 
inhuman  proceeding,  and  in  one  way  or  another, 
after  a  short  struggle,  every  one  reached  land  in 
safety. 

The  island  was  Malta,  then  called  Melita.  It 
was  sparsely  peopled  with  people  of  Phoenician 
origin,  “barbarous  people”  alike  to  Roman, 
Greek  and  Jew.  Rude  and  primitive  as  they 
may  have  been,  they  received  the  shipwrecked 
travellers  with  hospitality  and  kindled  a  fire  to 


warm  and  dry  them.  While  Paul  was  putting 
some  wood  on  this  fire  a  viper  came  “out  of  the 
heat”  and  fastened  on  his  hand.  To  the  super¬ 
stitious  people  of  this  land  this  could  have  but 
one  meaning,  this  man  must  be  a  murderer,  who 
having  escaped  righteous  retribution  on  the  sea 
had  now  met  hie  doom.  But  when  Paul  shook 
off  the  snake  and  showed  no  sign  of  harm,  like 
the  ignorant  people  of  Lystra  years  before  they 
changed  their  mind  and  decided  that  Pan  was 
a  god. 

Monuments  still  found  on  the  island  show  that 
the  governor  was  called  neither  Procurator  nor 
Propraetor,  but  simply  “head  man”,  the  title 
Luke  gives  him.  This  head  man,  Publius,  re¬ 
ceived  the  shipwrecked  travellers  with  hospi¬ 
tality.  His  father  being  ill,  suffering  from  an 
aggravated  form  of  dysentery,  St.  Paul  prayed 
and  laid  his  haads  on  him  and  he  was  healed. 
The  miracle  added  new  enthusiasm  to  the  popu¬ 
lar  view  about  Paul.  The  sick  were  brought  to 
him  from  ail  parte  of  the  island,  and  honors  and 
favors  were  heaped  upon  Paul  and  his  com¬ 
panions. 

It  was  perhaps  early  November  when  the  ship¬ 
wrecked  travellers  were  thrown  upon  the  island. 
In  February  a  ship  from  Alexandria,  which  had 
wintered  there,  was  ready  to  depart;  the  captain 
received  the  shipwrecked  party  into  his  vessel  and 
sailed  for  Syracuse,  not  far  away.  After  a  three 
days’  stop,  probably  discharging  cargo,  they 
crossed  the  Strait  of  Messina  to  Rhegium,  and 
the  next  day  with  a  fair  wind  reached  Puteoli, 
the  end  of  the  voyage. 

At  Puteoli,  now  called  Pozzuoli,  beautifully 
situated  in  an  arm  of  the  bay  of  Naples,  Paul 
found  brethren  who,  like  them  of  Rome,  were 
the  fruits  of  the  preaching  of  the  scattered 
Christians.  It  is  a  strong  testimony  to  Julius’s 
opinion  of  Paul  that  he  permitted  him  to  remain 
a  whole  week  with  the  Christians  of  this  city. 
At  the  close  of  the  week  the  prisoners,  their 
friends  and  their  escort  moved  forward  along  the 
Campanian  ^ay,  which  led  from  Puteoli  to 
Capua,  where  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles 
from  Rome  they  reached  the  Appian  Way.  Two- 
thirds  of  this  distance  had  been  covered  when 
at  Appii  Forum,  or  as  the  Revised  Version  calls 
it.  The  Market  Place  of  Appius,  Paul  was  met 
by  a  deputation  from  the  Roman  Church.  Prob¬ 
ably  among  them  were  those  kinsmen  of  his  to 
whom  in  his  letter  to  the  Romans  he  had  sent 
greetings,  and  others  whom  he  had  there 
mentioned.  Here  for  the  first  time  we  get  a 
hint  of  the  dark  hours  that  must  have  come  to 
Paul  during  hie  long  and  trying  journey.  When 
he  saw  these  brethren,  come  thirty  miles  to  meet 
him,  he  “thanked  God  and  took  courage.” 

Ten  miles  farther  on  there  was  another  party 
of  Christians  come  out  from  Rome  as  far  as  a 
cross-roads  hamlet,  named  from  the  taverns  it 
contained.  The  road  led  over  the  Alban  Hills 
and  down  into  the  broad  plain  known  as  the 
Campagna  of  Rome,  being  bordered  by  mauso¬ 
leums  erected  for  the  last  resting  place  of  illus¬ 
trious  Roman  families.  They  drew  near  the 
wall,  entered  by  the  Porta  Capena,  and  went  by 
the  Sacred  Way,  up  which  triumphal  processions 
passed,  to  the  Forum,  the  great  market  place  and 
heart  of  Rome.  All  around  it  were  stately 
palaces,  and  on  one  side  the  “house  of  Caesar,” 
the  praetorium  of  that  imperial  palace  in  ^hich 
Paul  was  for  a  time  a  prisoner. 

Christian  Living. 

Rom.  xii.  9-21. 

Golden  Text. — Be  not  overcome  of  evil,  but 
overcome  evil  with  eood. — Bom.  xii.  21. 

From  Philippi  Paul  went  to  Corinth  and  while 
there  news  came  to  him  that  both  the  Galatian 
and  the  Roman  churches  were  being  trouliied  by 
emissaries  from  that  party  in  the  Jerusalem 
church  who  were  determined  that  the  Gentile 
converts  should  keep  the  Law  of  Moses.  He 
therefore  wrote  two  epistles  from  Corinth :  one 
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to  the  Galatians  and  one  to  the  Romans.  The 
Epistle  to  the  Romans  is  in  many  respects  the 
most  weighty  and  important  of  ail  Paul’s  epistles. 
The  early  chapters  are  a  doctrinal  discussion  of 
the  way  of  salvation  both  for  Jew  and  Gentile, 
and  of  the  substitution  of  the  Gentiles  for  Israel 
as  the  chosen  people  of  God  The  latter  art  of 
the  epistle  consists  mainly  of  practical  reflections. 

The  distinctions  between  class  and  class  were 
so  marked  in  Rome,  and  indeed  in  all  great 
cities  at  that  time,  that  it  was  necessary  for  the 
early  preachers  of  the  Gospel  to  be  very  explicit 
and  clear  as  to  the  nature  of  the  relations  be¬ 
tween  Christian  brethren.  We  have  seen  Paul 
giving  to  the  Corinthians  an  uncomparably 
noble  description  of  Christian  love  (1  Cor.  i); 
it  must  have  sounded  strangely  indeed  in  the 
ears  of  those  who  had  never  dreamed  that  love 
could  exist  except  between  equals  and  members 
of  the  same  social  class.  Very  naturally  they 
would  be  tempted  to  atimulate  latber  than  try 
Ui  feel  it. 

“Preferring,”  in  verse  10,  means  an  unselfish 
readiness  to  yield  precedence  to  a  brother,  and 
the  entire  verse  teaches  the  most  exquisite 
courtesy. 

As  to  the  conduct  of  business  it  must  be 
(verse  11)  energetic  and  full  of  enthusiasm, 
whatever  its  character,  for  business  is  always 
and  in  every  case  to  be  regarded  as  a  sacred 
vocation— a  serving  of  the  Lo^. 

Trials  come  to  all  Christians,  and  we  are  apt 
to  think  that  in  time  of  trial  we  have  a  right  to 
be  gloomy.  Not  so,  says  Paul ;  whose  trials  had 
been  almost  without  parallel  (2  Cor.  xi.  23-29). 

It  is  in  time  of  trial  that  we  may  rejoice  in  | 
hope — in  that  which  we  have  not  seen  (Rom. 
viii.  24)  nor  experience;  such  a  hope  is  rooted 
in  faith  and  nourished  by  prayer  and  will  surely 
give  patience. 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  command  of  verse 
13  is  not  to  an  indiscriminate  generosity;  it  im¬ 
plies  a  certain  familiarity  with  or  study  of  the 
character  and  needs  of  the  person  who  needs 
charity;  it  also  implies  an  affectionate  solicitude 
for  the  welfare  of  the  brethren,  which  will  in¬ 
quire  into  their  needs.  Hospitality,  love  of 
strangers,  was  an  Ehistern  custom,  but  a  Chris 
tian  service.  Sympathy  with  the  moods  of 
others  is  one  of  the  loveliest  and  least  frequent 
of  Christian  graces.  Various  manifestations  of 
sympathy  are  shown  in  verse  16. 

AMERICAN  AND  ENGLISH  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

It  affords  a  notable  contrast  to  our  own  prac¬ 
tice  that  the  aggregate  annual  value  of  the  eighty 
scbolarships  and  fellowships  granted  by  the 
Chicago  University  amounts  to  little  more  than 
£4.000.  In  England  we  starve  the  teachers  to 
find  bribes  for  those  who  are  to  be  taught.  An 
Oxford  or  Cambridge  college  with  £4,000  a  year 
does  not  hesitate  to  spend  a  fifth  or  even  a  fourth 
of  its  income  in  scholarships,  half  of  them  given, 
it  is  probable,  to  lads  who  are  quite  above  the 
need  of  help.  America  may  be  the  land  of  dollar 
worship,  but  its  academic  youth  do  not  demand 
that  their  laurels  shall  be  gilded.  Out  of  the 
3.800  students  of  Harvard  115  only  hold  scholar¬ 
ships,  and  these  are  of  the  average  value  of  £45. 
Where  in  England  could  a  future  wrangler  or  a 
first  class  man  be  bought  for  so  paltry  a  figure  ? 
Yale  divides  £6,000  among  needy  students.  At 
Cornell  128  students  have  free  education,  and 
there  are  27  scholarships  of  £40  given  annually 
among  the  remaining  1,500.  Columbia  has  ^ 
scholarships  (of  less  value  than  £100)  among  its 
1,943  students.  The  comparison  is  thoroughly 
humiliating  to  England. — From  the  Westminster 
Gazette.  _ 

One  prime  means  of  realizing  the  presence  of 
God  is  to  recognize  that  everything  beautiful  in 
anything,  that  everything  lovely  in  anyone,  that 
any  radiant  gift  dropped  suddenly  into  our  life, 
is  due  to  Him — a  beam  from  the  Father  of  light, 
a  flower  cast  from  Hie  hand  on  our  path,  the 
glint  of  Hie  smile.  It  is  a  blessed  habit  to  look 
steadfastly  away  from  the  things  that  annoy  and 
irritate,  in  the  circumstances  and  persons  that 
surround  us,  to  the  traits  that  are  pleasing  and 
attractive.  Dwell  on  these ;  count  that  in  every¬ 
thing  and  every  one  there  is  something  that  God 
can  love.  Find  this  out.  Look  up  to  God  and 
thank  Him  for  it.  And  thus  the  beautiful  and 
good  will  be  a  ladder  of  gold  to  climb  into  Hie 
presence.  Often  a  box  of  flowers  coming  into 
my  room  has  startled  trifling  thoughts  from  the 
feeding-grounds  of  earth  to  take  flight  with  the 
rustle  of  wings  into  the  blue  sky,  which  is  the 
tabernacle  of  the  Most  High. — F.  B.  Meyer. 
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Practical  Directions. 

Sept.  6.  Simple  clothinK.  1  Timothy,  2 : 10. 

7.  Simple  food.  Numbers,  11 : 1-9. 

8.  Industry.  Proverbs,  10;  1, 8,  IS,  18, 2S. 

9.  Sound  sleep.  Eocl.  6:8-20. 

10.  Use  of  money.  Luke.  16 : 1-12. 

11.  Talking.  Psalm,  12 : 1  8. 

12.  Topic  —  Bible  directions  for  practical  life. 

Ephesians, 6:1-9.  (A  memory  meeting  sug¬ 
gested.) 

God  clothed  or  attired  this  old  earth  of  ours. 

It  is  remarkable  alike  for  its  wise  adaptation, 
rare  simplicity,  and  refined  beauty.  The  leaf, 
the  grass  and  the  flower  which  so  richly  adorn, 
render  valuable  service  as  well.  The  Christian 
ought  always  to  avoid  the  faults  both  of  sloven 
and  fop.  The  means  at  one’s  command,  the 
labor  in  which  engaged,  the  season  of  the  year, 
the  time  of  life,  as  well  as  shape  of  body  and 
complexion,  ought  each  and  all  to  be  studied. 
There  is  no  religion  in  ugliness  or  repulsiveness. 
You  cannot  surpass  God’s  blue  background  for 
shining  stars,  nor  his  rich  green  for  waving 
trees,  nor  his  clear  crystal  for  sparkling  brooks 
and  placid  lakes.  Mark  the  eternal  fitness  as  to 
color  and  form  with  which  he  has  covered  the 
animal  creation.  It  is  not  a  sin  to  wear  jewels 
if  you  can  afford  them.  To  worship  them  is  a 
sin,  whether  you  can  afford  them  or  not.  God 
never  intended  tbat  a  woman  of  intelligence 
and  culture  should  look  like  a  guy.  Had  He 
not  cared  for  beauty.  He  would  not  have  placed 
it  all  about  us,  nor  implanted  a  love  of  it  within 
us.  The  proudest,  most  self-conceited,  selfish 
man  I  ever  knew,  wore  a  rope  about  his  waist 
and  a  straw  hat  even  in  winter  to  mark  hie 
humility.  No  silly  woman  was  ever  prouder 
of  silks  or  satins  than  was  this  man  of  his 
ridiculous,  senseless  and  homely  garb.  When 
Christ  passed  by,  no  one  turned  bis  bead  to 
see  what  He  wore,  nor  was  the  eye  offended  by 
either  carelessness  or  untidiness.  It  is  as  good 
for  men  as  it  is  for  women  to  adorn  themselves 
in  modest  apparel. 

In  few  things  are  God’s  goodness  and  wisdom 
more  clearly  seen  than  in  His  boundless  pro¬ 
vision  for  man's  food.  Fruits,  vegetables  and 
animals,  each  in  tbeir  place  and  way  minister¬ 
ing  to  his  need.  When  the  cold  weather  comes 
on,  demanding  more  heat  to  run  the  engine, 
then  fruits  and  vegetables  are  scarce,  whilst 
fiesh  is  abundant,  as  well  as  grain.  Humanity 
is  now  tending  to  gourmandism  rather  than 
asceticism.  We  eat  too  much,  not  too  little. 
God  never  intended  tbat  we  should  either  surfeit 
or  starve.  We  have  done  a  thing  which  is  as 
wicked  as  it  is  foolish.  Our  meals  are  now  so 
elaborate  tbat  we  rarely  invite  our  friends. 
We  miss  the  old-time  hospitality  and  sociability 
because  we  have  substituted  tbat  which  is  com 
plex  for  that  which  ought  to  be  simple.  If  my 
guests  come  to  eat  my  food  instead  of  to  see  me, 
then  I  pmfer  to  feed  tramps,  who  are  more  grate 
ful  and  less  critical.  The  world  groans  from  | 
dyspepsia  because  we  have  turned  our  kitchens, 
the  most  wonderful  chemical  laboratories  of  the 
world,  over  to  Bridget  the  blunderer,  instead  of 
the  best  brains  and  skill  to  be  found.  We  demand 
of  the  young  men  who  marry  our  daughters  that 
they  have  some  means  or  business  by  which  they 
can  maintain  a  home.  We  ought  to  demand  of 
our  young  women  that  they  be  able  to  preside 
with  as  much  skill  and  grace  in  the  kitchen  as 
in  the  parlor  before  they  become  the  wives  of 
our  sons.  A  good  cook  knows  a  chemistry  vastly 
more  needed  to-day  than  tbat  which  is  taught 
in  the  laboratory.  Blessed  is  the  man  who  is  at 
peace  with  hie  stomach. 

Americans  are  noted  for  rapid  work,  they  are 
not  noted  for  thorough  work.  Our  worry  is  one 
of  our  greatest  wastes.  The  toil  and  fret  of  the 
day  are  carried  on  into  what  ought  to  be  the  rest 
of  the  nighL  Good  hostlers  remove  not  only  the 


harness  of  the  day,  even  to  the  collar,  from  the 
horse,  they  also  remove  the  grime  of  the  day. 

We  are  wiser  with,  and  kinder  to  our  beasts 
than  ourselves.  We  have  lost  the  power  to  shut 
the  steam  off  our  engine.  We  keep  on  thinking 
when  we  ought  to  sleep.  This  is  not  because  we 
work  too  much  but  because  we  worry  too  much. 
What  pitiable  figures  we  little  Atlases  make 
staggering  on  beneath  the  burden  of  the  world. 
Read  the  thirty-eighth  chapter  of  Job:  “Where 
want  thou  when  I  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
earth?  Declare  if  thou  hast  understanding!” 
Tonics,  stimulants,  narcotics,  opiates,  for  what 
are  they  most  nsed  but  to  enable  moral  anar¬ 
chists  to  continue  a  little  longer  the  fight  which 
can  only  end  in  defeat,  if  not  ruin.  Legitimate 
toil  must  be  succeeded  by  rest  and  recreation 
just  as  legitimate.  An  honest  and  persistent 
attempt  to  put  into  practice  the  rules  of  study 
outlined  in  Todd's  Students  Manual  nearly  sent 
me  to  my  grave  and  has  given  me  a  perfect 
horror  of  all  men  who  disturb  the  dawning 
hours  by  writing  books.  The  most  wonderful 
engine  in  the  world  is  the  human  body.  He  who 
knows  bow  to  run  it  so  as  to  get  out  of  it  the 
most  effective  work  and  at  the  same  time  keep 
it  in  the  beet  order,  is  the  most  skilful  engineer. 
He  who  destroys  his  body  destroys  a  temple  of 
the  Holy  Ghost. 

Sensible  views  in  regard  to  the  acquisition 
and  use  of  money  are  sorely  needed.  Christ’s 
rule  is  beet:  “Seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God 
and  His  righteousness  and  all  things  shall  be 
added  unto  you.”  Seeking  first  the  kingdom  of 
God  and  His  righteousness,  you  will  find  the 
field  of  labor  for  which  you  are  beet  fitted.  God 
endows  some  men  for  business  as  surely  as  He 
endows  others  for  preaching,  law,  or  art.  Let 
Paul’s  rule  guide  the  business  man,  “Diligent 
in  business,  fervent  in  spirit,  serving  the  Lord.  ” 
“The  good  time’s  coming;  ’Tis  almost  here; 
’Twas  long,  long  on  the  way,”  when  our  great 
Generals  of  Industry  are  going  to  realize  that 
they  are  God’s  stewards,  and  are  just  as  respon¬ 
sible  for  tbeir  powers  as  for  their  property. 

Neither  the  one  nor  the  other  is  to  be  the  slave 
of  selfishness.  Covetousness  is  a  sin  of  the  poor 
no  less  than  of  the  rich.  An  idol  can  be  small 
enough  to  be  carried  in  one’s  pocket  or  large 
enough  to  stand  on  Dura’s  plain.  One  man  can 
worship  his  hundreds  with  as  much  passion  as 
another  his  millions.  Large  or  small,  if  it 
crowds  God  out,  it  is  an  idol. 

The  man  who  wrote  an  article  a  few  years  ago 
on  “Children  Bringing  Up  Their  Parents,” 
thought  he  was  a  humorist.  He  proved  to  be  a 
philosopher.  It  is  profoundly  true  that  children 
do  bring  their  parents  up  to  a  larger  and  truer 
life  than  they  would  ever  have  known  without 
the  child.  I  am  well  aware  that  the  child  is 
debtor  to  the  parent.  In  every  proper  time  and 
place  1  emphasize  tbat  truth.  The  parent  also 
is  debtor  to  the  child,  and  that  debt  is  never 
paid  with  advice,  however  wise,  or  patrimony, 
however  rich.  It  is  only  paid  when  the  child, 
following  in  the  footsteps  of  the  parent,  would 
walk  straight  to  God’s  throne  to  receive  Christ’s 
crown  and  God’s  welcome.  It  ought  to  be  safe 
for  the  child  to  do  what  the  parent  does,  and  if 
it  is  not,  then  the  parent  needs  to  revise  hie  con¬ 
duct  The  experience  of  the  visitor  who  went 
to  call  on  the  sculptor  Story  is  fitting.  Passing 
through  the  rooms  be  found  men  chiseling  the 
marble.  Inquiring  if  the  artist  did  not  also 
work  at  the  marble,  the  surprised  attendant  re¬ 
plied,  “Mr.  Story  never  works  on  marble,  he 
works  on  clay.  ’  ’  Modeling  and  moulding  are 
vastly  more  important  than  chiseling.  The 
parents  ought  to  be  models  to  copy,  they  ought 
also  to  be  artists  to  mould  the  pliant  child  life. 
To  be  a  noble  parent  is  the  most  diflScult,  be¬ 
cause  the  most  God  like  thing  in  the  world.  To 
make  human  fatherhood  a  type  of  divine  Father¬ 
hood  is  opportunity  and  glory  enough  for  one 
life  time. 
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THE  SICK  AND  THE  SUFFERING. 

We  are  often  asked  about  the  doctor’s  cases, 
eo  we  have  selected  a  few  from  the  nurse’s  long 
list  to  give  our  readers  an  idea  of  the  kind  of 
people  she  is  looking  after  these  hot  days.  The 
first  our  eye  falls  upon  is  that  of  a  family  of 
which  the  husband  .and  father  is  a  waiter  on 
very  small  salary.  There  are  four  children  under 
six,  the  three  younger  ones  have  rachitis  and 
one  was  suffering  from  summer  croup  as  well. 
The  four- year  old  has  lost  the  sight  of  one  eye 
and  wears  braces.  All  three  are  practically 
helpless  and  two  will  have  to  go  to  the  Ortho 
paedic  Hospital  in  September.  They  needed  to 
be  built  up,  and  so  we  sent  the  mother  and  all 
four  children  off  for  two  weeks  in  the  country. 

In  answer  to  another  call  we  found  a  poor 
woman  with  a  broken  leg  and  five  children 
under  ten.  She  was  taken  to  the  hospital,  and 
also  the  baby  who  had  summer  croup,  and  the 
other  children  were  entered  in  a  day  nursery, 
because  the  father  said  he  would  take  care  of 
them  at  night  and  could  not  bear  to  let  all  his 
family  go  at  once,  or  we  should  have  sent  them 
to  the  country.  In  another  home  the  father  had 
been  sick  with  a  chronic  stomach  trouble  and 
unable  to  work  for  a  year,  his  wife  supporting 
him  and  six  little  children  by  making  cigars. 
We  sent  the  invalid  off  to  the  country  and  will 
doubtless  have  to  aid  the  family  for  a  long  time 
to  come. 

The  next  story  is  that  of  a  widow  with  five 
young  children,  whose  husband  was  killed  seven 
months  ago,  on  the  first  day  he  had  work  after 
being  six  months  without  it.  Very  soon  after 
this  terrible  shock,  a  new  baby  came  to  add  to 
the  already  over  heavy  burden  of  the  poor 
woman  and  she  fell  ill  under  it  all,  and  was 
powerless  to  care  either  for  herself  or  the  little 
ones.  Miss  Shaw  went  daily  to  care  for  her  and 
to  see  that  they  had  food,  and  now  we  have  in¬ 
terested  the  members  of  her  church  to  take  some 
of  the  children  until  she  gets  stronger. 

In  another  case  the  doctor  came  to  see  if  we 
could  persuade  a  wretched  sufferer  that  he  had 
found  in  the  last  stages  of  consumption  to  go  to 
a  hospital.  Miss  Shaw  found  the  poor  woman, 
her  room  and  her  bed  in  a  terrible  condition. 
All  the  care  she  had  had  was  from  her  two  little 
girls  of  thirteen  and  seven,  the  husband  seeming 
perfectly  indifferent.  It  was  touching  to  see 
how  anxiously  the  older  girl  tried  to  do  for  her 
mother,  so  untiring  in  her  devotion  and  so 
grateful  for  any  hints  or  suggestions.  She  called 
the  nurse’s  attention  one  morning  with  great 
pride  to  her  mother’s  nails  and  the  way  she  had 
cleaned  them  to  make  them  “look  nice.’’  They 
were  very  kind  and  interested  at  St.  Luke’s 
Hospital  and  would  have  made  a  place  for  the 
poor  woman,  but  she  was  really  too  ill  to  be 
moved,  so  we  can  only  continue  to  look  after 
them  every  day  and  be  ready  to  help  and  com¬ 
fort  the  little  girls  when  the  sufferer’s  blessed 
release  comes. 

So  we  could  go  on  through  many  an  equally 
sad  tale.  The  only  light  is  in  thinking  we  can 
bring  help  and  comfort  into  these  dark  corners, 
and  that  what  we  do  is  so  appreciated.  This 
postal,  which  came  the  other  day,  seemed  a  very 
desperate  appeal,  but  Miss  Shaw  found  the 
“sick  leg’’  was  not  very  serious,  but  the  woman 
herself  had  been  ill  and  bad  enjoyed  the  daily 
visits  so  much,  that  she  decid^  to  seize  upon 
the  first  excuse  to  persuade  the  “kind  lady’’  to 
come  again : 

Nrw  York,  Aug.  17th  1897. 

Dkar  Nurses:  If  you  please  my  boy  is  got  a 
sick  W.  Do  me  the  favor  and  come  to  tend  the 
leg.  From  me,  Rachel  R. 

Surely  those  who  have  helped  us  to  pay  the 
nurse’s  salary  and  to  carry  on  this  blessed  work 
can  feel  that  they  have  been  visiting  the  sick, 
the  widow  and  fatherless  in  a  most  practical 
way. 


AT  TWILIGHT. 

Out  of  the  dosk.  wlnd-b'own  and  thin. 

The  shadowy  wood-boats  gather  in. 

And  twilight  hushes  the  harbor's  din — 

Sleep,  little  bead,  on  my  shoulder  I 

The  gold  lights  wake  through  the  evening  gray 
In  the  little  village  beside  the  bay. 

And  a  few  cold  stars  gleam  far  away— 

Sleep,  little  head,  on  my  shoulder  I 

The  sailor  turns  his  face  once  more 
Where  his  sweetheart  waits  at  the  opened  door; 
The  love  light  washes  the  wave-swept  shore— 
Sleep,  little  head,  on  my  shoulder  I 

Here  where  the  dancing  shadows  swarm 
Our  driftwood  fire  is  bright  and  warm; 

Beyond  our  window  wakes  the  storm — 

Then  sleep,  litt’e  head,  on  my  shoulder  1 
—William  Carman  Roberts  in  July  Century. 


FRITZ  AND  FRANZ. 

What  a  great  bustling  place  this  new  world 
was!  Poor  Fritz  and  Franz  stood  bewildered 
after  leaving  the  ocean  steamer.  The  two  Ger¬ 
man  lads  were  shy  and  timid,  and  had  made  no 
friends  among  the  crowd  of  steerage  passengers. 
They  had  come  to  New  York  with  scarcely  any 
money.  Little  Fritz’s  high,  sweet  voice,  and 
Franz’s  violin,  were  to  make  their  fortune. 

But  now  little  Fritz’s  lip  was  trembling. 
“Brother,  where  are  we  going  ?  I  am  so  hungry 
and  faint’’ 

They  had  wandered  on  until  they  came  to  a 
small  park.  There  was  a  rude  bench  near  by. 

“Sit  here,  Fritzchen, ’’  said  Franz;  “thou  art 
not  so  strong  as  I.  There,  do  thou  hold  my  good 
violin,  and  I  will  go  and  buy  some  steaming 
sausages  and  hot  rolls  for  our  breakfast.’’ 

Away  went  Franz,  staring  in  at  all  the  store 
windows  for  the  coveted  sausages  and  rolls.  So 
intent  was  he  on  his  errand,  that  be  took  no 
heed  of  the  corners  he  turned  or  the  way  he 
came.  At  last  he  found  a  cheap  restaurant,  and 
he  pointed  out  what  he  wanted. 

When  he  came  out,  be  looked  about  him  in 
bewilderment  Why,  which  way  had  he  come, 
and  bow  should  he  turn  to  get  back  to  Fritz  ? 
Not  a  word  of  English  could  he  speak.  Helpless 
and  terrified,  he  wandered  about,  getting  more 
hopelessly  lost  every  moment  Hour  after  hour 
crept  away,  and  still  Franz  kept  to  his  search, 
never  once  stopping  to  rest.  His  mind  was 
always  picturing  Fritz’s  hunger  and  loneliness, 
as  he  sat  waiting,  waiting  in  the  dusty  little 
park.  The  hot  sausages  became  cold,  sodden 
lumps  of  grease,  and  from  a  hole  in  the  paper 
bag  the  buns  rolled  out  on  the  sidewalk.  Franz 
had  no  heart  to  eat. 

It  was  nearing  dusk  when  the  poor  boy,  weary 
and  footsore,  found  himself  near  a  ferry.  A 
brisk  man  in  a  tall  hat  tapped  Franz  on  the 
shoulder.  “Come,  step  sharp,  there,’’  he  said 
in  German.  “The  boat  leaves  in  about  a 
minute.’’  He  hurried  Franz  on  before  him,  and 
they  stepped  on  to  a  Jersey  ferry  boat  just  as  it 
began  to  steam  out  of  the  dock. 

Franz  was  too  bewildered,  at  firsh  to  question 
or  remonstrate.  He.found  himself  with  a  crowd 
of  other  Germane.  When  he  realized  that  he 
heard  his  mother-tongue  once  more,  the  fiood- 
gates  of  his  troubles  were  unloosed.  With  tears 
streaming  down  his  cheeks,  he  poured  out  his 
story.  The  man  in  the  tall  hat  was  called  in  to 
listen. 

“Be  comforted,  my  boy,’’  he  said,  kindly. 
“Fritz  will  be  taken  in  hand  by  the  police.  We 
will  telegraph  over  to  New  York  to  have  them 
start  him  on  to  join  you,  as  soon  as  they  find  I 


him.  I  mistook  you  for  one  of  the  men  who  are 
to  work  in  our  coal  mines,  down  in  Pennsylvania. 
Would  you  like  to  be  a  miner  and  work  for  us, 
if  we  pay  your  fare  out  to  S - 

Franz  thought  a  moment  “I  play  the  violin,  ’’ 
he  answered,  “but  it  is  with  Frits.  I  must 
work  for  bread.  Yes,  I  will  go  with  you,  if  you 
will  only  send  for  my  FVitzcben. ’’ 

So,  day  after  day,  Franz  went  down  into  the 
mine,  and  before  long  he  had  learned  to  use  the 
pick-axe,  instead  of  the  violin  bow.  His  home¬ 
sick,  blue  eyes  grew  used  to  the  gloom  of  the 
great  deep  mines,  and  the  long,  white  fingers  of 
the  musician  were  soon  hardened  and  begrimed 
with  the  miner’s  rough  toil. 

In  Franz’s  lonely  heart  hope  had  almost  died 
by  this  time,  for  no  word  had  ever  been  heard 
form  the  lost  little  brother.  Fritz  had  never 
come  into  the  hands  of  the  police  in  New  York, 
and  eo  no  trace  of  him  could  be  found.  Dully 
and  sadly  FVanz  went  back  and  forth  to  his 
work.  He  was  trying  to  earn  enough  to  lay  by, 
that  he  might  go  back  to  New  York  to  search  for 
Fritz.  Without  him  the  New  World  held  no 
happiness  for  Franz. 

One  day  Franz  felt  sadder  than  ever.  “God 
has  forgotten  me  and  my  Fritzchen,  ’’  he  groaned. 
“The  blue  sky  is  eo  far,  far  away.’’ 

A  clear,  sweet  voice  at  that  moment  rang  out, 
and  echoed  again  and  again  through  the  subter¬ 
ranean  chambers  of  the  mine.  Some  one  was 
sieging.  P’ranz  heard  the  words,  “Ein  feste 
burg  ist  unser  Gott.’’ 

He  threw  down  his  pick-axe.  “Fritz  I  Fritz  I” 
he  called,  in  a  great  shout,  which  brought  the 
other  miners  hurrying  after  him.  “Friiz,  it  is 
I,  your  own  Franz  1’’ 

He  had  not  gone  far,  with  the  miners  at  his 
heels,  when  they  met  an  advancing  group  of 
men.  They  wore  rubber  coats,  and  had  little 
candles  stuck  in  their  bats,  but  they  were  not 
miners.  One  in  their  midst  was  singing  the 
grand  old  hymn  of  Martin  Luther. 

It  was  Fritz,  and  the  brother’s  fell  into  each 
other’s  arms. 

“It  was  the  people  of  God,  not  the  police, 
who  found  me  that  day  alone  and  in  despair. 
They  cared  fur  me  at  the  Mission  until  I  entered 
the  service  of  the  great  evangelist  here,  *’ ex¬ 
plained  Fritz,  to  his  brother.  “Now  I  travel 
with  him.  I  am  his  singing  boy.’’  He  turned 
to  bis  master.  “Sir,  this  is  my  brother,  who 
plays  the  violin.  May  he  not  come  with  us,  and 
play  for  us?’’ 

“Ay,  my  lad,  come,’’  replied  the  evangelist, 
in  ready  German.  “We  will  find  something  for 
you  to  do  in  God’s  service.  Your  brother  has 
sought  you  earnestly  in  every  place  where  we 
have  held  meetings.  Little  did  we  expect  to 
find  you  down  iii  the  depths  of  a  coal  mine.’’ 

The  man  of  God  faced  the  crowd  of  interested 
miners  grouped  in  the  shadow.  “Dear  friends,’’ 
he  said  simply,  “down  through  the  black,  awful 
depths  of  our  sin,  the  voice  of  God  is  calling  to 
us,  day  by  day,  even  as  this  lad’s  sweet  singing 
summoned  his  brother  from  the  pit  yonder.  Ah, 
let  us  heed  that  voice  calling  to  us,  and  hasten 
to  the  arms  of  our  Father  with  joy  like  that  of 
these  two  long-separated  children  now  met  to¬ 
gether.  Beloved,  our  Father  is  calling — let  us 
arise  and  go  to  Him  I’’ 

The  hearts  of  some  of  the  miners  were  deeply 
stirred,  and  there  in  the  gloomy  depth  of  the 
earth,  the  evangelist  prayed  and  sang  with  them, 
while  in  the  light  of  the  tiny,  dickering  candles, 
shone  the  happy  faces  of  Fritz  and  Franz. — 
Forward.  _ 

A  fiy  had  fallen  into  the  inkwell  of  a  certain 
author  who  writes  a  very  bad  and  a  very  inky 
hand.  The  writer’s  little  boy  rescued  the  un¬ 
happy  insect  and  dropped  him  on  a  piece  of 
paper.  After  watching  him  intently  for  a  while, 
be  called  to  his  mother:  “Here’s  a  fiy,  mamma, 
that  writes  just  like  papa.’’  —  Reformatory 
Record. 
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THE  LITTLE  MESSENGEB. 

It  wae  five  o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  The  per¬ 
fection  of  a  summer  day  and  sitting  alone  on  the 
old  homestead  porch,  its  beauties  were  realized 
as  never  before.  From  the  mountain’s  crest  came 
the  golden  rays  of  the  westering  sun  and  fell 
over  the  rustic  chair  so  completely  that  it  seemed 
a  golden  throne.  The  birds  were  singing  vesper 
hymns  in  the  old  maple  trees  and  the  babbling 
brook  running  through  the  meadow  seemed  to  be 
in  harmony  with  them.  The  old-fashioned 
flowers,  the  kind  that  used  to  grow  in  the  grand¬ 
mother’s  garden  were  at  their  beet  and  surrounded 
the  chair  on  all  sides.  It  wae  like  a  blaze  of 
glory,  and  I  said,  “O  how  beautiful  is  the  sum¬ 
mer  time  I”  and  thought  how  pleasant  it  would 
be  if  we  could  only  hold  on  Time’s  chariot 
wheels  and  keep  them  from  turning  so  fast  in 
this  sweetest  time  of  the  year,  when  everything 
is  so  full  of  joy. 

Just  as  I  was  planning  how  much  more  of  hap¬ 
piness  could  be  crowded  into  the  beautiful  sum¬ 
mer  days,  I  heard  the  sound  that  for  a  moment 
threw  me  into  a  consternation.  A  messenger 
was  coming  up  to  the  gravel  walk  with  a  hop  and 
a  jump.  It  was  not  the  telegraph  boy,  he  comes 
on  a  wheel.  It  wae  a  little  messenger  in  shining 
black  livery,  so  tiny  that  he  would  have  come 
unnoticed  had  it  not  been  for  the  sound  he  made 
to  announce  his  coming.  He  did  not  bring  hie 
message  in  a  sealed  envelop,  he  delivered  it  by 
word  of  mouth. 

When  my  eyes  discovered  him,  my  heart  be¬ 
came  heavy,  for  I  knew  his  coming  with  a  mes¬ 
sage.  was  a  sure  sign  that  summer  was  almost 
over.  The  little  black  cricket  messenger  gives 
no  uncertain  sound.  He  chirped  out  his  mes¬ 
sage,  “Summer  is  almost  over.  Summer  is 
almost  over. ’’  He  always  comes  at  this  time  to 
warn  the  unwary  to  prepare  for  a  change  of 
season.  He  is  not  seen  or  heard  until  the  latter 
part  of  August;  but  he  is  sure  to  be  on  hand, 
just  as  we  begin  to  say,  “The  perfection  of  sum¬ 
mer  has  come.’’ 

The  children  were  coming  up  the  road  laugh¬ 
ing  merrily  and  chatting  in  cheery  tones  they 
were  laden  with  golden  rod  and  purple  asters, 
and  they  had  just  crossed  a  field  full  of  sheaves 
of  grain.  I  might  have  known  it  was  the  time 
for  the  little  messenger  in  black  livery,  if  I  had 
only  thought  about  it.  He  always  comes  with 
golden  rod  and  purple  asters.  He  bopped  away 
when  the  children  came  on  the  porch  and  left 
me  to  tell  them  the  message  he  brought.  One 
does  not  like  to  be  the  bearer  of  unpleasant  tid¬ 
ings,  but  I  knew  the  boys  and  girls  would  have 
to  be  hunting  up  books  and  slates,  for  when  the 
little  black  cricket  comes  it  is  almost  time  for 
school  to  begin  again.  The  doors  of  learning 
were  soon  to  be  opened  again  and  over  the 
threshold  the  young  feet  would  pass.  The  doors 
of  learning  in  Mother  Nature’s  school  are  always 
open  and  beautiful  lessons  are  ever  being 
taught  by  myriads  of  teachers,  each  of  which 
has  a  department  devoted  to  his  or  her  special 
branch  of  study.  1  wonder  how  many  of  our 
girls  and  boys  during  this  vacation  have  found 
new  and  valuable  bits  of  knowledge  from  their 
ever  present  teacher. 

Yes,  dear  children,  the  little  cricket  is  a  per¬ 
fectly  reliable  messenger  from  Mother  Nature. 
He  never  fails  of  his  duty,  and  we  must  believe 
that  summer  time  is  almost  over.  It  may  have 
seemed  longer  to  you  than  to  us  older  ones,  for 
the  days  of  youth  are  long,  long  days.  Those 
of  you  who  are  city  children  and  have  been 
blessed  with  a  vacation  in  the  country,  have  bad 
great  privilwes,  for  which  you  have  reason  to  be 
very  grateful.  I  hope  the  benefits  you  have  had 
you  will  in  some  way  pass  on  to  others  who  have 
been  obliged  to  stay  in  the  city.  Can  you  not 
this  winter  put  by  some  of  your  spending  money 
— a  little  at  a  time— so  that  when  the  summer 
comes  again  you  will  have  something  to  send  to 
the  Frew  Air  Fund  to  help  some  poor  little  girl 
or  boy  to  have  a  happy  time  in  Gw’s  beautiful 
countoy  ?  Susan  Teall  Pkrby. 


“OLD  PAT,’’  THE  BIBLE-MAN’S  HORSE. 

When  many  of  the  readers  of  The  Hvangelist 
were  Sunday-school  children,  about  thirty  years 
ago,  their  sympathies  and  interests  were  awak¬ 
ened  by  the  pictures  and  stories  of  Father  Pax- 
son’s  Sunday-school  horse  “Bob,’’  who  knew  all 
the  Sunday-school  children  throughout  Illinois, 
and  every  place  in  the  State  where  a  Sunday- 
school  ought  to  be  established.  Well !  it  does 
seem  strange  that  about  the  time  “Old  Bob’’ 
finished  his  travels,  laid  aside  his  harness,  and 
took  his  journey  into  the  land  where  the  good 
horses  go,  there  was  born  a  little  colt  somewhere 
in  the  wilds  of  Canada,  or  New  York,  which 
was  destined  to  a  similar  plac<*  in  the  work  of 
Bible  distribution  to  that  “Old  Bob’’  occupied 
in  the  Sunday-school  work. 

He  was  a  bright  bay.  with  bushy  black  mane 
and  tail,  and  good  strong  legs  corresponding  in 
color  with  his  mane  and  tail.  But  O !  what  a 
chest  and  shoulders  he  had,  destined  not  only 
for  his  work  on  the  farm,  amid  the  mountains 
and  rouehneee  of  that  part  of  the  country  where 
he  spent  about  twenty  years  of  his  life,  but  for 
that  of  a  higher  order  which  God  had  in  re¬ 
serve  for  him.  How  he  had  been  treated  by  his 
owners  up  to  that  time,  I  do  not  know ;  but 
judging  from  his  numerous  perfections,  he  had 
but  one  blemish,  the  loss  of  an  eye ;  he  must 
have  been  a  great  favorite.  I  have  seldom  met 
with  a  horse  that  seemed  to  love,  and  desire  to 
be  loved  and  noticed,  as  this  dear  old  horse  now 
thirty  years  old.  We  had  the  pleasure  of  enter¬ 
taining  him  and  his  present  owner.  Rev.  £.  A. 
Mirick,  Bible  agent,  a  short  time  ago,  and  “Old 
Pat’’  and  Grandpa  became  so  attached  to  one 
another  that  the  parting  was  most  painful  to  both. 

These  words  may  sound  strong  applied  to  a 
horse,  but  he  made  such  demonstrations  of  his 
attachment  to  Grandpa,  especially  in  leaving, 
that  the  sorrow  of  the  parting  has  induced  this 
writing  in  memory  and  honor  of  “Old  Pat’s’’ 
visit. 

How  he  lost  his  eye,  Mr.  Mirick  could  never 
ascertain ;  but  it  is  certain  that  it  was  not  from 
brutal  treatment  by  some  former  owner,  for  there 
is  nothing  about  his  disposition  or  manner  that 
would  lead  one  to  suspect  that  he  had  ever  had 
unkind  treatment.  So  that  it  must  have  been 
by  some  accident  in  his  rambles  through  the 
woods  or  brush  along  the  roadside.  But  he 
doesn’t  seem  to  feel  the  lose  of  it  ns,  no  doubt,  it 
occurred  when  he  was  quite  young.  At  all 
events  he  appears  in  the  stable  and  in  traveling 
just  as  knowing  and  happy  as  though  he  were 
sound  in  sight  as  in  hearing. 

It  was  a  pleasure  not  only  to  feed  him  but  to 
talk  to  him.  He  listened  attentively  to  what 
was  said  and  took  it  all  in.  This,  children 
sometimes  do  not  do.  He  appreciated  all  that 
was  done  for  his  comfort  and  welfare.  This, 
too,  children  sometimes  are  very  remise  in.  He 
seemed  so  grateful,  was  never  impatient  for  hie 
food  or  water,  but  quietly  waited  until  it  was 
put  in  its  proper  place  for  him.  And  how  nicely 
he  behaved  when  hie  bed  was  being  prepared  for 
him;  and  in  the  morning  he  seemed  proud  to 
show  his  appreciation  of  it  by  letting  Grandpa 
see  that  be  had  not  stood  up  all  night  in  the 
strange  stall,  but  that  be  had  laid  himself  down 
and  slept  in  hie  soft  bed  as  soundly  as  any  child 
could  in  its  crib.  You  ought  to  have  seen  him 
eat  the  nice  new  hay  that  had  been  placed  in  the 
rack  for  him.  There  was  no  sign  of  old  age 
about  him  then,  nor  when  the  oats  and  water 
were  brought  in  for  him.  There  was  no  rush 
such  as  you  see  sometimes  with  children  at  the 
table.  He  was  just  as  quiet  and  self-possessed 
and  reserved  and  dignified  as  though  he  wanted 
to  show  off  his  gentlemanly  habits  and  his  proper 
early  training. 

When  the  time  came  to  part,  and  his  owner 
drove  by  from  the  church,  and  dear  “Old  Pat’’ 
saw  Grandpa  standing  at  the  gate,  through  which 
he  had  been  driven  from  the  stable  in  the  morn¬ 


ing,  he  wanted  to  come  in  instead  of  going  to 
the  next  appointment  for  a  Bible  meeting;  and 
when  he  found  that  he  must  go  on,  he  turned 
and  neighed  so  pitifully  that  it  made  his  host 
feel  as  though  he  was  parting  with  one  of  his 
own  kin,  and  he  cannot  get  over  the  sad  feeling 
aroused  by  that  neigh  of  “Pat’s’’  which  said 
“Good-bye,  I  am  sorry  to  leave  you,  for  we  may 
never  meet  again  I’’ 

We  stood  and  gazed  after  him  as  he  trotted 
down  the  street  and  recalled  that  hie  owner  bad 
told  us  he  had  been  in  the  Bible  distribu¬ 
tion  work  for  ten  years  and  three  months;  that 
be  had  drawn  his  master  to  nine  hundred  and 
sixty-nine  public  meetings  to  make  as  many  ad¬ 
dresses;  that  he  had  taken  him  to  ninety-five 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-five  families 
to  find  out  whether  they  had  Bibles;  that  seven 
thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty  seven  of  these 
had  none  and  each  wae  supplied  with  one;  that 
thirteen  thousand  Bibles  were  sold  to  these 
families  at  cost,  and  that  nearly  all  those  with¬ 
out  Bibles  were  furnished  one  free  of  any  ex¬ 
pense;  that  all  these  copies  of  the  Christian 
Scriptures  thus  sold  or  given  away  and  hauled 
by  “Old  Pat,’’  through  rain  and  enow  and  mud 
(the  wagon  having  then  on  its  wheels  the  mud 
of  twelve  different  States)  weighed  about  twenty- 
seven  tons;  and  that  the  copies  of  the  Scriptures 
distributed  through  “Old  Pat’s’’  continuous 
and  faithful  labors  up  to  date  amounted  to 
twenty  thousand  four  hundred  and  forty  nine. 
Grandpa  reverently  folded  his  hands,  and  if  ever 
be  offered  an  heart  felt  prayer,  it  was  that  dear 
“Old  Pat,’’  the  Bible  man’s  horse,  might  be  as 
fully  and  as  tenderly  cared  for  as  be  was  by  us  ; 
that  he  might  be  continued  in  the  good  work  for 
a  long  time  to  come,  and  that  when  at  last  the 
hour  came  for  him  to  receive  his  discharge  from 
all  the  toils  at  the  end  of  his  last  journey,  that 
he  might  have  the  kindest  attention  and  breathe 
out  his  life  in  the  midst  of  good  friends  and  on 
a  soft  bed,  and  that  if  there  is  to  be  a  resurrec¬ 
tion  of  the  animals,  “Old  Pat’’  may  be  among 
the  first  to  have  the  reward  of  a  good  place. 
SuNNTBiDB.  Grandpa. 

BALANCING  ACCOUNTS. 

A  thick  set,  ugly  looking  fellow  was  seated  oi> 
a  bench  in  the  public  park  and  seemed  to  be- 
reading  some  writing  on  a  sheet  of  paper  which 
he  held  in  his  hand. 

“You  seem  to  be  much  interested  in  your 
writing, ’’ I  said. 

“Yes;  I’ve  been  figuring  my  account  with  Old 
Alcohol,  to  see  how  we  stand.  ’  ’ 

“And  he  comes  out  ahead,  I  suppose?’ 

“Every  time;  and  he  has  lied  like  sixty.’’ 

“How  did  you  come  to  have  dealings  with  him 
in  the  first  place  ?’’ 

“That’s  what  I’ve  been  writing.  You  see,  he 
promised  to  make  a  man  of  me ;  but  he  made  me 
a  beast.  Then  he  said  he  would  brace  me  up ; 
but  he  made  me  go  staggering  around,  and  then 
threw  me  into  the  ditch.  He  said  I  must  drink 
to  be  social.  Then  he  made  me  quarrel  with  my 
best  friends,  and  be  the  laughing  stock  of  my 
enemies.  He  gave  me  a  black  eye  and  a  broken 
nose.  Then  I  drank  for  the  good  of  my  health. 
He  ruined  the  little  I  had,  and  left  me  ‘sick  as 
a  dog.’  ’’ 

“Of  course.’’ 

“He  said  he  would  warm  me  up;  and  I  was 
soon  nearly  frozen  to  death.  He  said  he  would 
steady  my  nerves;  but  instead  he  gave  me  de¬ 
lirium  tremens.  He  said  be  would  give  me 
great  strength;  and  he  made  me  helpless.’’ 

“To  bo  sure.’’ 

“He  promised  me  courage.’’ 

“Then  what  followed  ?’’ 

“Then  he  made  me  a  coward;  for  I  beat  my 
sick  wife  and  kicked  my  little  child.  He  said 
he  would  brighten  my  wits ;  but  instead  he  made 
me  act  like  a  fool  and  talk  like  an  idiot  He 
promised  to  make  a  gentleman  of  me ;  but  he 
made  a  tramp.’’ 
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PET  BAYENS. 

The  raven  poesessee  the  power  of  imitating  the 
human  voice,  and  if  not  so  voluble  as  the  parrot, 
enunciates  his  sentences  with  tenfold  the  gravity 
of  Poll. 

A  raven’s  corpse  was  once  followd  by  a  greater 
crowd  than  ever  escorted  the  funeral  of  any  one 
of  Rome’s  distinguished  sons.  This  honored 
bird  was  born  on  the  top  of  the  Temple  of  Cas¬ 
tor,  but  took  up  his  abode  in  a  shoemaker’s 
shop  opposite.  Crispin  took  great  pains  in  edu¬ 
cating  his  black  lodger,  and  his  pains  were  well 
bestowed.  Every  morning  the  raven  used  to  fly 
to  the  Rostra,  and  salute  in  turn  Tiberius  and 
his  nephews,  and  having  thus  testifled  his 
loyalty,  amused  himself  with  exchanging  greet¬ 
ings  with  the  populace.  For  several  years  the 
bird  continued  to  delight  the  idlers  of  Rome, 
until  a  jealous  brother  in  his  landlord’s  craft 
killed  him  in  a  fit  of  anger.  The  mob  rose  as 
one  man,  drove  the  murderer  out  of  the  city, 
and  then  executed  him.  The  body  of  the  popular 
bird  was  then  placed  on  a  litter  and  borne  to  the 
pile  amid  the  laments  of  Rome ;  his  ashes  were 
deposited  in  a  field  at  the  right  of  the  Appian 
Way. 

In  India  the  cry  of  a  raven  thrice  repeated  is 
believed  to  be  a  sure  token  of  death.  But,  in 
some  parts,  a  raven  cawing  only  once  on  the  left 
of  a  young  woman  is  held  as  a  sign  that  her 
lover  is  coming  to  meet  her. 

The  raven  is  naturally  a  practical  joker.  Even 
Foe’s  bird  of  ill  omen  was  probably  fooling  when 
he  scared  the  poet  with  his  "Nevermore.” 

Some  years  ago  my  companion  on  a  shooting 
expedition  slightly  wounded  a  young  raven. 
Having  heard  of  the  ease  with  which  these  birds 
may  be  tamed,  we  tied  the  bird’s  legs  and 
brought  him  home.  In  a  few  days  he  entirely 
recovered  from  his  wound,  and  became  very 
familiar,  amusing  and  mischievous.  He  learned 
to  say,  “Hello,”  and  “Ned,”  “Papa,”  and 
Cood  morning.”  His  usual  perch  was  the  top 
of  a  shed,  which  stood  on  an  alley  much  fre- 
.quented  by  pies,  poultry  and  stray  dogs.  Ralph, 
n  name  given  him  by  my  wife,  would  watch  his 
chance,  and  when  a  pig  came  near  hie  perch,  he 
would  alight  upon  the  back  of  the  astonished 
^runter  and  ride  him  about,  quickening  his  pace 
by  repeated  clips  of  his  beak  and  shouting  hie 
delight  most  vociferously. 

If  he  saw  a  dog  lying  in  the  alley  gnawing  a 
ibone,  he  would  steal  softly  behind  him  and  giv¬ 
ing  him  a  clip  in  the  back,  fly  away  to  bis  perch 
with  a  mischievous  chuckle.  The  dogs  fre¬ 
quently  were  so  much  disconcerted  by  the  attacks 
of  the  mysterious  enemy  as  to  abandon  the  field 
nnd  the  bone  together,  and  Ralph  would  enjoy 
the  spoils.  We  afterward  sold  this  bright  pet 
for  a  large  sum.  England,  Scotland,  Ireland 
and  America,  as  well  as  the  far  East,  are  all 
favored  with  the  raven’s  presence,  but  he  especi- 
iilly  affects  the  Orkneys  and  the  Hebrides,  living 
to  a  great  age.  The  crow  is  allied  to  the  raven, 
but  smaller.  This  bird  never  loses  his  dignity. 
'The  same  sedate  walk  and  the  shrill  caw  charac¬ 
terize  him  wherever  he  goes.  He  slips  and  slides 
on  the  ice  at  every  movement  of  his  long,  black 
legs,  but  he  is  up  again  in  an  instant.  A  friend 
in  Connecticut  has  one  of  these  knowing  fowls  as 
a  pet,  and,  like  his  elfin  cousin,  the  raven  cele¬ 
brated  by  Edgar  Poe,  he  knows  how  to  come  and 
knock  gently  on  the  window-pane  when  he  wants 
to  get  into  the  house.  He  knows,  too,  about 
how  much  water  is  to  be  provided  for  hie  bath, 
jmd  after  his  mistress  has  come  out  with  one 
pitcher  of  water  and  poured  it  into  the  pan. 
Jack  always  waits  for  the  arrival  of  the  second 
pitcher-full.  Then  he  jumps  in  and  has  a  jolly 
time  of  it— Qeorge  Bancroft  Griffith  in  Home 
Journal. 


A  STBIKINO  l-BSSON. 

Of  the  celebrated  potter,  Josiah  Wedgwood 
the  following  anecdote  is  related,  the  lesson  of 
which  is  as  applicable  to-day  as  it  was  one  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago : 

“An  English  peer  once  called  upon  him  and 
desired  to  see  his  great  pottery  factories.  With 
one  of  hie  employees,  a  lad  about  fifteen  years 
of  age,  Mr.  Wedgwood  accompanied  the  noble¬ 
man  through  the  works.  “The  visitor  was  a 
man  of  somewhat  reckless  life  and  rather  vain  of 
hie  religious  unbelief.  Possessing  great  natural 
wit,  he  was  quite  entertaining  in  conversation, 
and  after  awhile  forgot  himself  in  expressions  of 
‘polite’  profanity  and  in  occasional  jests  with 
sacred  names  and  subjects.  “The  boy  at  first 
was  shocked  by  the  nobleman’s  irreverence,  but 
soon  became  fascinated  by  his  flow  of  ^optical 
drollery  and  laughed  heartily  at  the  witty  points 
made. 

“When  the  round  of  the  factory  had  been  made 
the  boy  was  dismissed,  and  Mr.  Wedgwood 
selected  a  beautiful  vase  of  unique  pattern  and 
recalled  the  long  and  careful  process  of  its  mak¬ 
ing,  as  they  had  just  seen  it  at  the  vats  and 
ovens.  The  visitor  was  charmed  with  its  ex¬ 
quisite  shape,  its  rare  colorings,  its  pictured 
designs,  and  reached  out  his  hand  to  take  it. 
Mr.  Wedgwood  let  it  fall  on  the  floor  and  broke 
it  to  atoms.  The  nobleman  uttered  an  angry 
oath.  ‘I  wanted  that  for  my  collection,’  he 
said.  ‘No  art  can  restore  what  you  have  ruined 
by  your  carelessness.  ’ 

“  ‘My  lord,’  replied  Mr.  Wedgwood,  ‘there  are 
other  ruined  things  more  precious  than  this 
which  can  never  be  restored.  You  can  never 
give  back  to  the  soul  of  that  boy  who  has  just 
left  us  the  reverent  feeling  and  simple  faith 
which  you  have  destroyed  by  making  light  of 
the  religion  which  has  been  hie  most  sacred 
memory  and  inheritance.’  ” 

AN  OUTSPOKEN  QUEEN. 

Here  are  three  fresh  stories,  told  in  the  New 
York  Tribune,  of  the  young  Queen  of  Holland, 
illustrative  of  her  outspoken  frankness:  When 
she  was  told  of  the  atrocities  of  the  Duke  of  Alva 
and  of  the  cruel  policy  of  the  Spanish  kings 
toward  her  country,  she  became  indignant  and 
exclaimed :  “I  am  very  angry,  and  after  that  the 
King  of  Spain  must  never  expect  that  I  shall  in 
vite  him  to  my  court.”  She  speaks  out  and 
fears  no  one.  Her  frankness  has  sometimes 
caused  her  to  regret  her  words.  For  instance, 
on  one  occasion  she  was  sitting  to  the  painter 
Josselin  de  Jonge,  when  she  exclaimed  to  her 
mother  in  French:  “Mother,  this  everlasting 
painter  will  bore  me  to  death!”  After  a  few 
moments  the  painter  stopped,  and  in  the  beet  of 
French  said :  “That  will  do  for  to-day.”  When 
asked  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  during  her  visit  to 
England  how  she  liked  the  English  people,  she 
replied  that  she  was  astonished  at  their  being  so 
nice  and  amiable.  “I  should  never  have  thought 
it  from  the  specimens  I  have  seen  in  Holland” — 
a  remark  that  is  said  to  have  amused  the  Prince 
greatly.  _ 

THE  'WEBS  THAT  COVER  THE  MEADOWS. 

You  have  probably  all  noticed  the  spiders’ 
webs  that  on  certain  mornings  in  the  summer 
are  scattered  over  the  lawns  and  the  meadows. 
Some  people  say  they  are  a  sign  of  fair  weather, 
but  John  Burroughs,  the  great  student  of  nature, 
tells  us  that  is  not  quite  true.  He  says:  “Dur¬ 
ing  the  latter  part  of  summer  these  webs  are 
much  more  abundant  than  at  any  other  time — a 
heavy  dew  brings  them  in  view.  They  are  es¬ 
pecially  conspicuous  after  a  morning  of  fog, 
such  as  often  fills  our  deeper  valleys  for  a  few 
hours  when  fall  approaches.  They  then  look 
like  little  napkins  spread  all  over  the  meadows. 
I  saw  fields  last  summer  in  August,  where  one 
could  step  from  these  dew-napkins  to  another 
for  long  distances.  They  are  little  nets  that 
catch  the  f(^.  Every  thread  is  stiucg  with  in¬ 


numerable  fine  drops,  like  tiny  beads.  After  an 
hour  of  sunshine  the  webs  apparently  are  gone. 
Most  country  people,  I  find,  think  they  are  due 
to  nothing  but  the  moisture ;  others  seem  to  think 
that  the  spiders  take  them  in  as  morning  ad¬ 
vances.  But  they  are  still  there,  stretched  above 
the  grass  at  noon  and  at  sunset  as  abundant  as 
they  were  at  sunrise,  and  are  then  more  service¬ 
able  to  the  spiders,  becauK  leas  visible.  The 
flies  and  other  insects.  If  any  were  stirring, 
would  avoid  them  in  the  morning,  but  at  midday 
they  do  not  detect  them  so  readily.  If  these 
webs  have  any  significance  as  signs  of  the  com¬ 
ing  weather,  this  may  be  the  explanation :  A 
heavy  dew  occurs  under  a  clear,  cool  sky,  and 
the  night  preceding  a  day  of  rain  is  usually  a 
dewless  night.  Much  dew,  then,  means  fair 
weather,  and  a  copious  dew  discloses  the  spiders’ 
webs.  It  is  the  dew  that  is  significant  and  not 
the  webs.” _ 

THE  SICK  ELM. 

Never  heard  of  a  tree-doctor,  did  you  f 

Well,  a  tree  may  catch  cold  or  have  its  limbs 
broken  or  its  body  scarred,  just  like  a  boy  or  a 
girl.  And  it  gets  hungry  and  thirsty,  frost¬ 
bitten  and  sunburned,  to  say  nothing  of  becom¬ 
ing  old  and  bald-headed  and  weak  in  the  back. 
Why,  then,  shouldn’t  it  have  a  doctor  to  treat 
it  and  prescribe  pills  and  plasters,  and  to  regu¬ 
late  its  diet  and  clothing  ? 

~  Out  in  Graceland  Cemetery  there  stands  a 
great  elm  with  wide  spreading  limbs,  and  roots 
that  reach  out  for  rods  in  every  direction  like 
huge  claws  to  hold  it  fast  in  the  earth,  so  that 
neither  wind  nor  rain  can  stir  it  It  is  more 
than  150  feet  high,  with  room  in  its  branches 
for  a  hundred  nests  and  it  casts  a  shadow  on  a 
sunny  day  wide  as  a  boulevard.  To  look  at  it 
you  would  think  that  nothing  could  harm  it,  and 
that  it  might  stand  there  a  hundred  years  and 
still  be  young. 

But  last  summer  during  one  of  those  dashing 
thunder  showers  a  bolt  of  lightning  shot  down 
out  of  a  cloud  and  struck  the  elm,  stripping  off 
all  the  bark  on  one  side  nearly  up  to  the  first 
limb,  more  than  thirty  feet  from  the  ground. 

Of  course,  the  tree  had  a  chill  and  the  doctor 
was  promptly  sent  for.  He  knew  all  about  trees, 
and  when  he  saw  the  elm  he  shook  his.head — it 
was  a  bad  wound.  Indeed,  it  seemed  as  if  the 
proud  old  tree  was  really  suffering  pain,  and  the 
doctor  at  once  went  about  finding  a  remedy. 
He  knew  that  if  the  trunk  was  left  bare  the  in¬ 
sects  would  bore  into  it  and  the  birds  would 
follow  and  peck  it  full  of  holes,  and  that  finally 
it  would  decay,  and  the  first  strong  wind  that 
came  along  would  throw  it  down.  For  that  is 
the  way  disease  affects  a  tree.  So  the  doctor  cut 
away  the  clinging  bits  of  bark,  so  as  to  make  the' 
wound  smooth,  and  then  he  put  on*  a  huge  pieced 
of  courtplaster,  thirty  feet  high  and  six  feet 
wide— much  as  a  regular  Burgeon  would  do. 
This  court  plaster  was  made  of  a  thick  cost  of 
tar,  through  which  no  insects  could  bore,  every 
inch  of  the  raw  surface  being  covered.  Then 
the  patient  was  closely  watched  and  given  plenty 
of  water,  and  in  a  few  weeks’  time  the  tom 
edges  of  the  bark  began  to  grow  out  smooth  and 
round,  pushing  its  way  over  the  raw  spot  and 
trying  to  cover  it  up.  The  whole  process  will 
not  be  completed  this  fall ;  because  the  elm  is 
about  to  take  a  nap  for  the  winter,  but  next 
spring  it  will  go  forward  again  and  the  doctw 
hopes  that  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  two  his 
big  patient  will  have  only  a  scar  left  to  show  the 
injury  done  by  the  lightning. 

As  soon  as  the  elm  wakes  pp  in  the  raring  the 
doctor  will  feel  its  pulse  to  see  how  it  m  gettiiw 
along.  He  will  do  thin  by  watching  the  buds 
and  the  leaves— for  they  are  the  tree°B  pulse — 
and  if  they  come  out  on  time,  green  and  strong, 
the  signs  will  he  favorable.  But  if  they  are 
late  and  pale  and  sickly,  the  patient  may  have 
a  hard  time  winning  back  its  health. 

But  let  us  hope  that  the  tree  doctor  and  his 
court  plaster  may  be  successful.-— ^e  Chicago 
Record 
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WOMAN’S  BOARD  OF  HOME  MISSIONS. 

“The  oatioDB  are  the  golden  candleeticke  wh>cb 
hold  aloft  the  candles  of  the  Lord.  No  candle¬ 
stick  can  be  so  rich  or  venerable  that  men  shall 
honor  it  if  it  bolds  no  candle.  ‘Show  us  your 
man, ’  land  cries  to  land. ’’—Golden  words  from 
the  Golden  Text. 

In  crossing  the  continent,  thousands  of  Chris¬ 
tian  Endeavorers  spent  Sunday,  the  Fourth  of 
July,  at  Salt  Lake  City,  which  gave  them  an 
opportunity  to  show  their  colors  and  their  loyalty 
to  Christ  and  to  our  country. 

Dr.  Pentecost  urged  the  extension  of  patriotism. 
The  flag  of  our  nation  had  been  thrown  over  all 
this  mighty  West.  He  told  the  story  of  a  loyal 
Bostonian,  who,  when  told  how  easily  a  foreign 
man-of-war  could  enter  the  harbor  and  blow  our 
modern  Athens  off  the  face  of  the  earth,  replied : 
“Never I  Why,  Boston  is  not  a  locality;  Boston 
is  a  state  of  mind.’’  So  our  country  is  not  to 
be  found  in  its  millions  of  square  miles,  in  its 
rivers  and  its  plains,  its  mountains  and  its 
valleys,  but  in  a  state  of  mind — in  the  love  and 
loyalty  of  a  great  people :  it  is  an  incarnation  of 
principles,  of  human  rights,  of  human  liberty. 

The  Chippewaa. — A  few  years  ago  the  Woman’s 
Board  began  work  among  the  Chippewas  at 
Pelican  Lake  in  Minnesota.  The  faithful  teach¬ 
ers  in  the  school  were  daughters  of  Rev.  Peter 
Dougherty,  through  whose  labors  of  thirty-two 
years  in  Michigan,  the  Indians  were  uplifted  and 
Christianized,  until  in  August,  1870,  the  parish 
was  handed  over  to  the  Foreign  Board  as  no 
longer  in  need  of  a  missionary.  The  few  Chip 
pewas  in  Minnesota  drifted  away  to  a  Methodist 
mission  and  a  Government  school  is  to  be  opened, 
consequently  our  school  was  closed. 

Miss  Julia  Williams  of  the  Chippewa  tribe, 
spoke  at  the  commencement  exercises  of  the 


Kidney  Treble  Cured 

No  Return  of  the  Ditllcnlty  Since  Taking 
Hood’s— Scrofula  Sweliing  Disappears. 

“Oar  son  was  troubled  with  kidney  disease,  and  a 
friend  who  was  taking  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  advised 
ns  to  try  it.  We  began  giving  him  the  medicine, 
which  soon  relieved  him.  He  has  had  no  return  of 
the  difficulty  since  being  cured  by  Hood’s  Sarsapa¬ 
rilla.  My  husband  has  taken  Hood’s  and  it  has 
given  him  strength  and  relieved  that  tired  feeling.’ 
Mna  J.  B.  GnirriN,  Marlboro,  N.  Y. 

“My  little  boy  was  afflicted  with  a  humor  which 
appeared  on  his  feet.  The  skin  would  turn  black 
and  his  foot  would  swell.  While  taking  a  bottle  of 
Hood's  Sarsaparilla  the  swelling  began  to  dismpear 
and  the  trouble  is  now  entirely  gone.”  Mbs.  Phebe 
Hcnt,  Johnsonville,  N.  Y. 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Is  the  Best— in  fact  the  One  True  Blood  Pnrlfler. 

Hood’s  Pills  easy  to  operate.  ^  * 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


Carlisle  school  of  a  century’s  growth  among  the 
Chippewas  of  Michigan,  since  white  men  entered 
that  State  nearly  a  hundred  years  ago.  The  con¬ 
ditions  were  discouraging,  there  were  many  bad 
influences,  but  she  said:  “My  people  are  not 
heathen,  we  have  Indian  ministers  who  preach 
in  the  Chippewa  language.  The  Bible  and  many 
of  the  hymns  we  sing  have  been  translated,  so 
that  nearly  all  the  old  people  are  able  to  read  or 
understand  them.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  white 
men  the  Indians  of  Michigan  would  still  be  in  a 
state  of  barbarism.  Now  my  people  are  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  extent  self-supporting.  White  men 
have  taught  us  a  better  way  of  living;  created 
in  us  wants  that  we  knew  not  before.  Remem¬ 
bering  the  past,  we  are  full  of  hope  for  the 
future  of  the  Indian  youth  in  schools.  They 
have  the  same  aspirations  that  your  children 
have.  They  yearn,  they  toil,  they  study  to  stand 
equal  with  you  in  the  race.’’ 

“Miss  McBeth’s  red  jewel.’’ — Miss  Sue  Mc- 
Beth,  BOW  gone  to  her  reward,  wrought  many 
years  in  feebleness,  not  only  among  the  Nez 
Perce  Indians,  but  to  fit  teachers  to  go,  two  by 
two,  among  their  own  people.  So  faithfully  did 
she  prosecute  her  work  that  her  home  at  Kamiah, 
Idaho,  was  spoken  of  as  a  “theological  school.’’ 
“Elder  Jonathan  Williams,  better  known  as 
‘Billy’  (or ‘Business  Billy,’  because  from  his 
farm,  orchard  and  garden,  which  were  models  of 
neatness,  he  supplied  the  wants  of  the  miners) 
had  a  fine  intellect,  with  a  memory  that  could 
be  relied  upon  even  to  the  last.  Although  he 
could  not  read,  hie  mind  was  well  stored  with 
Bible  truths  and  he  dearly  loved  his  little  class 
in  the  Sabbath-school.  Not  long  after  I  moved 
from  Kamiah  to  Lapwai,  he  presented  himself, 
dressed  in  his  presbytery  suit,  telling  me  at 
once,  ‘1  came  all  the  way  down  here  (sixty-five 
miles)  to  have  you  tell  me  these  Bible  stories,’ 
at  the  same  time  carefully  unwrapping  a  parcel 
which  contained  a  tiny  book  in  which  were  fifty- 
two  Bible  pictures.  He  stayed  several  days,  for 
I  could  only  give  him  the  mornings  and  even¬ 
ings.  Sometimes  in  the  evening  he  would  say: 
‘I  will  think  this  all  over  before  morning  and  if 
I  get  bothered  about  it  you  will  tell  it  over 
again,  won’t  you  ?  I  must  have  it  all  good  fot 
Sabbath  school  and  prayer  meetings.  ’  Whenever 
he  was  staying  here  1  would  ask  him  at  family 
prayers,  ‘Where  do  you  want  me  to  read  this 
time,  Billy  7’  He  always  knew,  and  his  answer 
would  be:  ‘Mr.  Spaulding,  or  Miss  McBeth  told 
me  something  about  that,  but  I  would  like  to 
know  all  about  it;  read  there,  please’  (reading 
in  Nez  Perce).  Often  would  he  walk  in  the 
fields,  like  Isaac,  and  then  come  in  with  some 
question  about  Jesus  or  His  servants  of  old. 
Like  Enoch  he  walked  with  God. 

“He  was  always  true  to  his  white  friends  and 
was  a  bearer  of  despatches  for  Colonel  Steptoe  in 
the^Indian  war.  After  the  Joseph  war  in  1877, 
the  feeling  against  the  Indian  was  so  bitter  in 
Mt.  Idaho,  that  one  of  the  citizens  declared  he 
would  shoot  the  first  Indian  who  made  his  ap¬ 
pearance  there,  notwithstanding  they  knew  their 
neighbors,  the  Kamiahans  were  not  in  the  out 
break.  This  was  not  good  for  either  side,  so 
Billy  was  sent  for,  and  arm  in  arm  with  one  of 
the  citizens,  he  walked  through  the  streets.  No 
other  Indian  but  Billy  could  have  done  this  with 
safety.  He  was,  as  the  Nez  Perce’s  would  say 
it,  ‘on  this  side  of  eighty  years  of  age,’  yet  his 
step  was  as  quick  and  his  smile  as  bright  as  one 
of  the  school  boys.  He  well  remembered  the 
going  out  in  1832  of  the  delegates  sent  to  search 
for ‘the  Light’ or  truth  about  God.  He  sent 
this  message  to  me  a  few  days  before  he  fell 
asleep:  ‘Write  to  all  my  white  friends  that  now 
I  am  about  to  depart,  and  that  I  leave  my 
friendship  between  them  and  my  family.’  A 
blessing  he  has  been  to  his  people  and  a  comfort 
to  the  missionaries.  His  beautiful  Christian 
character  stands  before  us  to-day  and  we  feel  his 
‘OSS  keenly.  Often  have  I  seen  my  sister’s  face 
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wheat  as  in  potatoes. 

The  wheat  used 
inthe  manufacture  of 


is  not  selected  from  It  slooks— It’s 
analyzed. 

We  don’t  piess  at  Its  health- 
giving  qualities,  we  test  It. 
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palatalile  aud  satisfying. 
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—we  will  see  that  you  are  supplied. 
Made  only  by  the 
FRANKLIN  MILLS  CO., 
Lockport,  N.  Y. 


beam  with  pleasure  when  she  would  answer  hi» 
rap  on  the  door  and  say,  ‘I  mat  Billy  a  to’  (I» 
it  you,  Billy?  come  in!).  Then  there  would  bo 
heart  to  heart  talks,  in  which  they  sat  in. 
heavenly  places.  So  they  sat  together  here,  and 
they  are  not  separated  now.’’ 

In  1895  there  appeared  at  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  in  Pittsburgh  among  the  missionarieB 
from  the  field.  Rev.  Robert  Williams,  the  son  of 
this  good  elder  and  the  first  ordained  minister- 
(1879)  of  his  tribe.  “Faithful  to  his  own 
people,  he  had  been  accustomed  to  go  out  with 
a  small  band  of  helpers  on  missionary  trips  to 
other  tribes,  and  his  power  for  good  had  been, 
very  great;’’  but  the  summons  came  to  him 
also,  and  father  and  son  have  been  promoted  to- 
higher  service. 

Alaska. — The  summer  sun  in  Alaska  is  thus 
described:  “At  the  breaking  up  of  winter  tho 
hours  of  sunshine  increase  rapidly  and  continue 
so  until  midsummer,  when  the  sun  beams  forth 
twenty  two  hours  out  of  the  twenty- four,  whilo 
on  the  high  mountain  peaks  it  is,  for  several 
days  in  June,  not  entirely  out  of  sight  during- 
the  twenty-four  hours!  In  July  and  August  the 
weather  becomes  very  warm,  even  hot,  and 
miners  are  glad  to  seek  a  shady  retreat  in  whiclL 
to  work.  After  this  the  hours  of  sunshine  grad¬ 
ually  decrease  (this  is  on  the  Yukon),  until  dur¬ 
ing  the  shorter  days  the  sun  shines  but  four 
hours  out  of  the  twenty  four !  But  then  the 
aurora  is  very  brilliant  and  lights  up  the  dark¬ 
ness  of  the  long  night  In  the  depth  of  winter 
the  thermometer  goes  down  to  seventy  degrees 
below  zero !  but  the  atmosphere  is  very  dry  and 
consequently  the  cold  is  not  so  intense  as  one- 
would  imagine. 

From  Sitka,  in  June,  Mrs.  Austin  writes  r 
“Our  hearts  are  cheered  by  the  glad  news- 
brought  us  by  the  last  steamer,  that  the  debt  of 
the  Woman’s  Board  has  been  so  reduced.  I  have- 
also  been  delighted  by  the  smiling  faces  that 
have  greeted  me  as  I  have  visited  from  house  to- 
house  in  the  native  village.  We  found  some  very 
sick — nigh  unto  death.  Robert  Harris  was  sa 
weak  that  his  voice  was  scarcely  audible,  but  when 
we  entered  the  room  his  face  lighted  up  with  a 
smile,  as  he  told  us  of  his  trust  in  God.  H» 
was  only  waiting  for  his  Master’s  call,  which  he 
longed  to  hear.  He  lived  but  a  short  time,  and 
with  his  dying  breath  sang  one  of  the  songs  he 
had  learned  at  our  school.  What  a  throng  of 
these  dear  ones  will  be  at  the  ‘Beautiful  Gate*' 
to  meet  us  when  we  pass  over  the  river.  ’  ’ 

H.  E.  B. 
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MUSIC  COMMITTEES:  THEIR  USE  AND 
USELESSNESS. 

Proper  and  Improper  Method  of  Beleetimf  Singer, 
and  Organist,. 

The  need  of  a  committee  on  music  is  obvious; 
it  is  necessary  that  some  authorized  body  shall 
select  and  be  responsible  for  the  choir,  and  as 
churches  must  use  the  material  available,  it 
often  happens  that  the  committee  is  composed 
of  men  who  openly  declare  their  ignorance  of  all 
things  musical,  but  who  serve  their  church  to 
the  best  of  their  ability,  at  the  same  time  feeling 
their  lack  of  knowledge,  and  being  quite  willing 
that  the  unwelcome  burden  should  be  transferred 
to  other  shoulders.  It  has  become  quite  usual 
to  sneer  at  the  music  committee  as  a  body  of 
men  who  arrogate  to  themselves  privileges  of 
criticism  and  judgment  which  really  belong  to 
the  experienced  musician,  whereas  the  fact  that 
the  duties  of  the  committee  are  laborious,  ex¬ 
acting,  unthankful  and,  in  many  cases  unappre¬ 
ciated  ;  not  only  is  this  true,  but  also  it  is  a  fact 
that  the  approach  of  the  musical  year  is  heralded 
by  applications  by  scores  from  would  be  occu¬ 
pants  of  the  choir-loft ;  letters,  personal  appeals, 
suggestions  and  all  manner  of  pressure  are 
brought  to  bear  on  the  committee  to  secure  the 
coveted  places.  Therefore,  instead  of  blame 
and  thoughtless  criticism,  it  might  not  be  amiss 
to  quote  the  words  of  the  comic  opera,  slightly 
altered,  “A  music  committee’s  lot  is  not  a  happy 
one.  ’  ’ 

But  there  is  another  style  of  committee  (far 
too  often  seen),  which  makes  for  itself  troubles 
and  dissatisfaction  on  all  sides  by  pursuing  a 
course  alike  unfair  to  singers  and  organists,  and 
to  the  church.  This  course  is  to  notify  all  the 
applicants  to  appear  on  a  certain  evening  and  to 
hear,  or  go  through  the  form  of  hearing,  them 
all  at  one  time.  The  church  is  thrown  open, 
the  wives,  daughters  and  friends  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  flock  in  to  see  the  “show,”  and  the  unfortu 
nate  ones  on  trial  are  “trotted  out”  one  by  one. 
The  first  ten,  perhaps,  are  listened  to  and  judged, 
but  all  after  might  as  well  be  at  home  so  far  as 
getting  a  fair  hearing  is  concerned.  The  un¬ 
fairness  of  such  a  trial  is  manifest;  the  singer 
and  player  have  not  rehearsed  together,  the 
church  building  is  unfamiliar  to  one  and  the 
organ  to  the  other ;  nervousness  is  inseparable 
from  such  conditions,  and  so  it  often  happens 
that  the  young,  modest,  nervous,  difiSdent  girl 
with  a  beautiful  voice  is  lost  eight  of,  and  some 
more  experienced,  but  inferior,  singer  taken. 

What  is  the  remedy  7  Perhaps  the  best 
way  is  to  have  a  competent  choirmaster, 
put  him  in  sole  control  of  the  choir,  let 
him  pass  upon  the  merits  of  all  applicants;  let 
him  call  out  one  or  two  voices  for  each  part 
needed,  and  after  carefully  trying  the  voices  to¬ 
gether  for  blending  quality  of  tone  and  expres¬ 
sion,  bring  before  the  committee  these  few  singers 
for  their  selection. 

And  of  the  choice  of  an  organist  much  the 
same  is  true;  the  organist  who  plays  a  few  catch¬ 
ing  melodies  stands  a  better  chance  than  his 
fellow  who  may  have  far  more  ability,  but  whose 
style  is  more  sedate,  more  scholarly.  The  test 
of  an  organist  is  on  the  regular  work  of  the 
church ;  can  he  play  hymn-tunes  with  precision 
and  firmness,  and  can  he  stimulate  the  congre¬ 
gation  by  his  playing  to  sing  ?  Can  he  ac¬ 
company  a  solo  voice  and  a  choir  so  as  to  inspire 
them  ?  Has  his  training  been  in  lines  calcu¬ 
lated  to^make  him  a  thoughtful,  reverent  player  f 
If  “yes”  can^be  said  to  these  questions  there  is 
little  to  be  feared  in>ngaging  such  a  man. 

Then,  having  chosen  such  an  organist  and 
such  a  choir,  there  will  be  small  need  of  changes 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  so  the  duties  of  the 
music  committee  will  be  reduced  to  a  minimum 
and  peace  will  reign  in  choir-gallery,  church  and 
official  boards.  Iokal. 
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WHAT  JENN¥  LIND  DID  FOR  AMERICA. 


Jenny  Lind’s  sojourn  in  America  was  fruitful 
in  many  ways.  Her  progress  left  a  chain  of 
charities  through  the  land  by  which  orphans 
and  sick  are  still  nurtured  and  healed.  The 
rapture  of  her  music  created  a  criterion  by 
which  the  success  of  ever/ other  artist  has  been 
measured  from  that  day  to  this.  The  tradition 
of  her  pure  and  noble  womanhood  has  remained 
to  music  a  bulwark  against  which  the  scandal 
and  corruption  of  the  operatic  and  musical  world 
has  broken  in  vain.  In  the  memory  of  every 
human  being  who  heard  her,  her  singing  has 
rung  to  the  hour  of  death  as  the  one  perfect  and 
sublime  revelation  of  the  beauty  and  ecstasy  of 
music  itself.  This  is  much.  But  America  owes 
Jenny  Lind  one  other  and  greater  debt  that  has 
never  been  recognized.  She  brought  the  musical 
temperament  of  America  to  consciousness  of 
itself.  Her  tour  was  the  supreme  moment  in  our 
national  history  when  young  America,  ardent, 
enthusiastic,  impressible,  heard  and  knew  its 
own  capacity  for  musical  feeling  forever.  From 
that  hour  it  has  received  or  denied  the  world’s 
great  artists,  supreme  in  its  own  consciousness 
of  its  artistic  needs  and  temperament. 

The  very  first  fact  is  that  she  was  what  Rock- 
stro  calls  “a  passionate  idealist.  ”  It  is  Jenny 
Lind  the  idealist  who  won  our  first  fealty. 
America  is  a  “passionate  idealist”  also.  A  na¬ 
tion  that  left  home  to  plant  itself  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness  for  a  religious  idea ;  that  fought  for  a  moral 
idea  a  bloody  and  devastating  civil  war ;  that 
has  chosen  for  its  national  saints  the  ideal  mag¬ 
nanimity  of  Washington  and  the  strong  and  yet 
tender  patriotism  of  Lincoln;  that  builds  its 
homes  on  an  ideal  of  love — such  is  the  nation  to 
which  Jenny  Lind  sang.  Since  her  day,  what¬ 
ever  partial  following  musicians  may  have  had 
for  other  gifts,  it  is  the  idealist  and  the  poet 
alone  who  have  gathered  the  consent  of  the 
whole  nation.  Nay,  more ;  America  has  idealized 
the  character  and  life  of  every  genius  it  has 
loved  from  that  day  to  this. 

The  second  criterion  of  our  temperament  fol¬ 
lows  from  the  first.  While  Jenny  Lind  was  the 
one  perfect  singer  for  the  composer  of  “Robert 
le  Diable,  ”  she  was  undoubtedly  the  greatest 
interpreter  of  such  strains  as  “I  know  that  my 
Redeemer  liveth.  ”  It  is  as  a  singer  of  religious 
music  that  America  reveres  her  most.  She 
touched  the  master-chord  of  a  profoundly  relig¬ 
ious  people,  and  while  America  stands,  this,  the 
highest  cause  and  revelation  of  music,  will  be 
most  potent  to  its  temperament 

She  was,  moreover,  in  earnest  “Through 
Jenny  Lind,”  wrote  Hans  Christian  Andersen, 
“I  first  became  sensible  of  the  holiness  of  art 
Through  her  I  learned  that  one  must  forget  self 
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A  Good  Book  for  Sunday-Schools 
'^^and  Christian  Bndeavorers 

Rev.  Chari;.e8  M.  Sheldon's  latest 
aod  most  striking  social  story : 

In  His  Steps. 

Voicing  the  new  movement  for  aervioe  emong  the 
neglected  classes. 

An  unnsnal  amount  of  interest  has  been  manifested  in 
this  story  daring  its  progress  as  a  serial  in  the  columns 
of  Advance,  shown  by  great  quantitiee  of  letters 
from  all  parts  of  the  country,  most  of  which  have  been 
to  urge  its  publication  in  book  form. 

The  application  of  the  searching  test 

«  WHAT  WOULD  JESUS  DO?” 
to  evei7  action  of  life,  which  the  author  believes  would 
revolutionise  both  the  religious  and  the  business  world, 
has  deeply  stirred  thought  and  action  among  the  young 
and  old  upon  the  subject  of  Christian  conduct.  An  im¬ 
portant  truth  is  pressed  home  by  means  of  a  dramatic 
story.  Already  Christian  Endeavor  Societies  have  taken 
the  pledge  which  produced  such  a  striking  change  in 
the  ministry  of  Henry  Maxwell. 

Among  Sunday-schools  and  Christian  Endeavor  So¬ 
cieties,  as  well  as  among  the  older  church  members,  the 
bocdt  may  well  be  circulated  to  produce  a  thoughtful 
type  of  Christian  servioe. 

Its  message  upon  the  subject  of 

TEMPERANCE 

is  of  startling  force  and  aims  straight  at  the  conscience 
of  every  Chimlan  citisen. 

It  is  the  first  story  to  make  effective  use  of  the  new 


SOCIAL  SETTLEMENT 
movement,  the  object  and  occupation  of  which  is  graph¬ 
ically  set  forth. 

Sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price.  Cloth,  $1.00;  paper, 
ft  cents. 
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in  the  service  of  the  Supreme.  No  books,  no 
men,  have  had  a  more  euDobliog  influence  on  me 
as  a  poet  than  Jenny  Lind.  ’  ’  She  revered  her 
own  art,  not  only  as  a  musician,  but  as  a  dra¬ 
matic  artist. 

She  was  very  simple,  logical,  and  clear  in  her 
interpretations.  And  this  clearness  and  eim- 
plicity  were  the  result  of  her  convictione  of  art. 
She  kept  her  dramatic  power  in  reserve,  with  a 
reticence  which  none  but  the  greatest  artists  are 
ever  known  to  exercise. 

This  is  a  very  intellectual  type  of  art.  The 
breadth  and  intensity  of  passionate  feeling  which 
America  recognized  in  her  became  the  criterion 
of  its  future  favor.  Lees  Are  than  her  climax, 
more  apathy  than  her  calm,  have  never  since 
convinced.  From  her  day  to  ours,  every  artist 
who  has  dwelt  among  us  has  been  forced  by  hia 
hearers  into  greater  heights  and  depths  in  hie 
efforts  to  win  hie  public. 

It  was  the  greatest  triumph  of  Jenny  Lind 
that  she  carried  the  musical  world  captive  by 
expressing  the  highest  types  and  revelations  of 
character.  Her  art  was  particularly  normal, 
healthy  and  direct  It  never  struck  the  notes 
of  brutal  passion.  She  appealed  to  the  very  feel¬ 
ings  and  emotions  that  are  moet  sedulously  cul¬ 
tivated  in  American  women.  This  was  the 
charm  with  which  Clara  Louise  Kellogg  won 
America  and  astoniehed  Europe. 

This  was  the  choice  which  Jenny  Lind  made 
of  the  emotions  which  she  would  communicate  to 
her  hearers.  Her  ac(  was  sincere.  She  was 
sincere  in  technic.  If  ebe  had  not  excution  for 
a  cadenza,  ehe  simplified  it  If  she  worked  up 
a  climax,  she  did  it  within  the  intention  of  the 
composer ;  if  she  deeired  to  excite  sympathy,  she 
became  her  own  heroine  and  suffered.  It  was 
the  character  of  Jenny  Lind  behind  her  music 
that  made  her  America’s  ideal. 

,  Jenny  Lind  the  artist  was  full  of  sweetness  and 
light — of  kindly  light  Her  message  was  opti¬ 
mistic.  Happiness  informed  it — the  happiness 
of  the  good— and  it  had  the  energy  of  happiness, 
and  comunicated  its  divine  spark  to  artists  of 
every  sieter  art  If  it  was  intellectual,  it  was 
also  exquisitely  beautiful.  It  was  full  of  sym¬ 
pathy,  and  it  was  just  as  full  of  innocent  gayety. 
The  ‘ ‘enthusiasm  of  humanity”  pervaded  it 
These  characteristics  are  those  that  lie  at  the 
very  heart  of  American  temperament  Iheee 
are  the  qualities  that  are  struggling  to  find  ex¬ 
pression  in  our  own  American  artists  and  com- 
poeers. — Condensed  from  Fanny  Morris  Smith 
in  the  August  Century. 

Preaching  is  not  worshiping,  neither  ie  ex¬ 
horting  nor  teaching;  but  singing  is  su> 
premely  an  act  of  worship.  With  reverence, 
therefore,  ought  everyone  to  participate  in  the 
song  service. 

Singing  is  the  means  approved  of  God  whereby 
men  and  angels  may  vie  with  each  other  in 
paying  ascriptions  of  praise  to  the  Maker  of  all. 

It  would  be  better  to  disband  the  finest  choir 
in  the  world  than  to  allow  the  house  of  God  to 
be  made  into  a  musical  show-room  I — Sir  John 
Stainer. 

Brahms  left  no  binding  will.  On  an  unsigned 
sheet  of  paper  hie  etatement  was  drawn  up  in 
due  form,  but  unfortunately  not  signed.  That 
being  so,  all  hia  property  is  most  likely  to  revert 
to  his  birthplace,  the  city  of  Hamburg,  as  he 
bad  no  other  relative  alive  than  a  stepmother, 
who  has  no  legal  claim.  The  fortune  Brahms 
has  left  is  larger  than  had  been  supposed.  It 
amounts  to  $71,250  in  good  Becuritiea 

Singing  in  the  sanctuary  should  be  with  the 
spirit  and  with  the  understanding,  the  fruit  of 
honest  toil  worthily  rendered.  How  can  it  be 
Buch  without  due  preparation  ?  We  are  com¬ 
manded  in  God’s  Word  to  ‘‘Praise  Him  accord¬ 
ing  to  His  excellent  greatness.  ”  These  words 
unmistakably  imply  there  should  be  preparation 
in  order  that  a  fitting  oblation  may  be  rendered. 


Beady  Sept.  l«f. 
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Royalists  and  Republicans. 

Notes  of  a  Parisian. 

By  Baron  Pierre  de  Coubertin. 
Illustrated  by  Castaigne. 

An  Alaska  Story 

by  John  Muir. 

‘‘An  Adventure  with  a  Dog  and  a  Glacier.” 

Browning's  Summers  in 
Brittany. 

Beautifully  Illustrated 
by  George  Wharton  Edwards. 

A  New  Note  in  American 
Sculpture. 

Statuettes  by  Bessie  Potter. 

Cruelty  in  the  Congo  Free  State. 

Extracts  from  the  Journals  of  the  late 
E.  J.  Glave. 

Illustrated  from  Photographs. 

“HUGH  WYNNE,’’ 

Dr.  Weir  Mitchell’s 
Novel  of  the  Revolution. 

“If  Hugh  Wynne  is  not  the  long-sought  great 
American  novel,  it  at  least  comes  closer  to  it  than 
any  novel  of  the  decade.”— T?ie  Outlook. 

Two  Complete  Stories. 
Glimpses  of  Gladstone 

by  Harry  Furniss  of  Punch. 

“CAMPAIGNING  WITH 
GRANT.’’ 

By  Gen.  Horace  Porter. 

“Prisoners  of  State  at  Boro 
Boedor.” 

The  description  of  a  wonderful  building  in  the 
interior  of  Java, 

“A  RIVAL  OF  THE  PYRAMIDS,” 

a  pyramidal  temple,  ornamented  by  hundreds  of 
bas  reliefs.  By  Eliza  Ruhamah  Scidmore.  With 
many  illustrations. 

The  Century's  Prizes  for  College 
Graduates. 

Full  particulars. 

Etc.,  Etc.,  Etc. 

Sold  everywhere.  Price  .35  cents. 

The  Century  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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Every  pastor.  Bible  student.  Sabbath-school  superin¬ 
tendent,  or  teacher  can  secure  without  coat  our  “C!om. 
bluatlon’*  Bible  with  King  James  version  and  the 
changes  in  the  Revised  Version  noted  at  bottom  of  each 
page.  ./Uy  old  snbecrlter  can  have  It  delivered  free  of 
charge  by  sending  ns  13.00  (regnUr  subscription  price) 
and  the  name  of  a  new  snhecriber  either  mlaslmtarT. 
^ut-im”  or  other  person,  to  whom  we  will  send  The 
-^7  snhecriber  sending 
one  year  and  a  copy  of 
Blhto  wlU  he  delivered,  expreasage  paid.  This  offer 
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[The  name  of  the  speaker  will  be  recognised 
as  that  of  a  lady  who  has  wandered  over  the 
world,  and  whose  books  are  among  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  in  the  whole  literature  of  travelling.  ] 

1  would  conclude  by  speaking  on  the  subject 
of  which  I  am  almost  ashamed  to  speak — that  of 
Christian  giving.  The  laborer  is  worthy  of  his 
hire,  and  men  and  women  cannot  go  forth  unless 
they  are  supported  on  the  Mission  fields,  how¬ 
ever  simple  and  humble  that  support  may  be.  1 
have  not  seen  anything  of  missionary  luxury, 
and  I  think  that  those  who  give  may  rest  in 
peace  on  that  subject.  We  all  may  be  certain 
that  the  money  which  is  raised  by  the  Church 
Missionary  Society  and  other  societies  in  this 
country  goes  direct  to  the  point ;  and  that  it  is 
not  used  to  keep  missionaries  in  luxury,  but  to 
enable  them  just  to  live  in  that  amount  of  com¬ 
fort  which  we  all  know  to  be  necessary  in  the 
climate  of  the  East. 

And  we  at  home,  many  of  us,  are  living  in 
luxury;  and  if  we  could  only  reduce  ourselves  to 
the  level  of  the  missionaries  and  their  simple 
way  of  living  and  their  self-denial,  we  might  be 
gaining  more  of  the  Master’s  approval  than  we 
at  present  have.  It  is  hypocrisy  to  pray  the 
Lord  of  the  harvest  to  send  forth  laborers  into 
His  harvest  when,  though  we  say  that  the  silver 
and  the  gold  are  Hie,  we  are  keeping  it  back 
from  Him  and  are  spending  it  on  our  own  sel¬ 
fish  luxuries.  And  1  would  not  say  upon  luxu¬ 
ries  only,  but  upon  things  which  are  pleasant 
to  the  eye,  pleasant  in  various  ways,  nut  in  them¬ 
selves  sinful,  but  just  pleasant.  And  if  we  are 
spending  money  upon  them  we  are  keeping  it 
back  from  the  Lord.  And  I  think  we  must 
learn,  each  one  of  us,  to  ask  ourselves  the  ques¬ 
tion — in  every  purchase,  in  every  shop  to  which 
we  go — “What  doth  God  require  of  thee?’’  and 
“How  much  owest  thou  unto  thy  Lord?’’  We 
owe  everything,  and  God  requires  of  us  much. 

And  there  are  many  ways — I  may  be  forgiven 
perhaps  for  mentioning  a  few  of  them,  in  which 
it  seems  to  me,  on  coming  home,  that  the  style 
of  expenditure  has  been  raised.  And  especially 
would  I  mention,  considering  the  large  number 
of  women  who  are  here,  something  of  the  ex 
travagance  of  drees.  The  extravagance  seems  to 
me  in  London  this  year  to  pass  all  bounds,  and 
how  much  Christian  women  are  affected  by  it  I 
know  not.  But  sometimes,  I  suppose,  it  requires 
more  Christian  courage  to  wear  a  bonnet  of  three 
seasons  ago  than  it  would  to  face  a  flooded  river 
or  anything  else  that  may  be  dangerous.  And  I 
think  it  is  the  dread  of  wearing  old-fashioned 
clothes;  of  living  in  an  unfashionable  quarter, 
when  it  is  possible  to  secure  a  house  in  a  fash¬ 
ionable  one;  to  have  old-fashioned  and  possibly 
tasteless  furniture,  when  it  is  within  our  power 
to  acquire  artistic  furciture  to  he  so  easily  ob 
tained ;  to  spend  a  holiday  in  a  second  class  hotel, 
when  we  could  spend  it  in  a  first  class  hotel; 
and  the  aversion  to  the  giving  up  of  expensive 
floral  decorations,  on  which  fabulous  sums  are 
expended  at  this  time;  to  the  modifying  our 
desires  and  our  fashion  in  equipages  and  ap 
pointments,  so  far  as  they  are  mere  luxuries;  to 
the  denying  ourselves  reserved  seats  at  concerts 
and  other  entertainments ;  to  the  self-denial  as 
to  filling  our  houses  with  objects  pleasant  to  the 
eye,  which  are  preventing  us  from  following 
Christ.  I  mention  these  because  I  have  just 
come  from  regions  where  either  a  tent  or  a  dark 
room  in  a  Chinese  hut  of  some  village  seemed 
sufficient  luxury. 

People  here  have  a  superfluity  of  luxuries  and 
Christian  people  follow  in  the  train  of  those  who 
do  not  profess  to  follow  in  the  self-denial  of  the 
Master.  And  may  it  not  be  that  we  are  called 
to  more  self-sacrifice  and  self-denial  than  we 
have  used  or  are  trying  to  use?  Can  we  hear  of 
souls  perishing  as  they  are  perishing,  and  yet 


continue  to  use  the  silver  and  gold  which  we 
constantly  say  are  the  Lord’s  for  other  purposes 
— and  not  His  ?  I  know  that  reasons  are  given 
for  not  giving  up  luxuries,  and  I  should  not 
venture  to  condemn  them  in  any  way.  People 
say  that  young  people  growing  up  must  have  this 
and  that  and  the  other ;  that  daughters  do  not 
like  to  see  ^their  mothers  looking  dowdy ;  that 
they  must  have  amusements  and  recreations  and 
entertainments,  and  that  it  is  a  pity  to  put  young 
people  in  adverse  circumstances.  1  would  only 
say,  regarding  the  oft  repeated  argument,  that 
if  people  gave  up  these  superfluities  “it  would 
be  so  bad  for  trade,’’  that  there  is  one  word 
of  the  Master  which  very^often  occurs  to  me : 
“What  is  that  to  thee  ?  Follow  thou  Me.’’  It 
may  be  that  the  way  of  the  Cross  is  harder  than 
of  old,  and  that  the  steep  of  Calvary — which  ae 
all  must  climb  if  we  are  to  sutler  with  Christ 
and  to  be  glorified  wilh  Him — is  more  rugged 
than  of  old.  1  know  not.  But  always  in  front 
passes  the  Master,  and  every  step  of  the  road  of 
self-denial  one  may  see  the  way  is  wet  with  His 
blood.  And  with  that  example  before  us,  and 
his  promise  to  help  us,  surely  we  may  deny 
ourselves  the  little  luxuries  and  many  of  the  lit¬ 
tle  pleasures  of  this  earthly  life — for  the  sake  of 
those  for  whom,  as  for  us.  He  died,  and  who  are 
still  living  in  ignorance  of  Him.  1  would  say 
no  more  on  this  subject,  because  tbe  measure  of 
our  giving  and  the  measure  of  our  self-demal 
are  questions  which  each  one  must  decide  for 
himself  or  herself.  But  1  would  venture  lo  say 
that  each  one  of  us  must  seek  to  decide  them  in 
the  light  of  the  Cross  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
and  as  if  His  eye  were  upon  us  in  the  decision. 

lllilATU  US'  CUAKl.KSi  K.  UPKUlCK. 

The  Kev.  Charles  K.  Burdick  of  Oconto,  Wis¬ 
consin,  one  ot  the  older  uieiubers  ot  Winnebago 
Presbytery,  died  at  Oshkosh,  August  22d,  aged 
seventy- two  years.  Mr.  Burdick  spent  hie  early 
ministry  in  Western  New  York,  preaching  in 
Corfu  and  Youngstown.  Removing  to  the  old 
Northwest  he  preached  in  Oconto,  Prairie  du 
iSac  and  Omro,  Wisconsin,  where,  as  at  the 
East,  he  will  lung  be  held  in  alfectionate  re¬ 
membrance  by  the  people  whom  he  served.  Fur 
the  last  seven  years  hie  home  has  been  in 
Oconto,  and  he  has  labored  as  bis  health  would 
permit,  doing  missionary  work  in  the  region 
about,  and  supplying  vacant  churches.  He  was 
a  laithtui,  earnest  pastor,  and  a  preacher  and 
writer  ot  mure  than  ordinary  ability  and  schol 
arly  acquirements,  as  the  readers  of  The  Evan 
gelist  are  able  to  testily.  He  was  something  of 
a  poet,  and  among  other  manuscripts  left  is,  it 
we  mistake  not,  quite  an  elaborate  work  on  the 
Book  of  Kevelatiun.  Intellectually  active,  he 
delighted  in  the  great  themes  and  problems  of 
the  Bible.  Thus  as  a  preacher  he  was  never  dull 
and  was  gladly  heard  by  the  most  intelligent 
minds.  He  was  highly  esteemed  by  his  brethren 
of  By  nod  and  Presbytery.  He  leaves  a  wile  and 
two  sons— the  pastor  of  tbe  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Rochester,  Minnesota,  and  the  younger  son 
with  Mrs.  Burdick  in  Oconto,  are  left  to  mourn 
the  devoted  husband  and  father. 

The  funeral  service  was  held  in  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church,  Oshkosh,  the  pastor.  Rev. 
L.  C.  Smith,  officiating,  assisted  by  brethren  in 
the  ministry,  Rev.  Dr.  John  E.  Chapin  of  Nee- 
nah  and  Rev.  John  McCoy  of  Apleton.  The 
remains  were  taken  to  Grand  Blanc,  Michigan, 

for  burial.  _ _ _ 
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Dr.  T.  H.  ANURiiWS,  late  of  Jefferson  Medical 
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FINANCIAL. 

The  return  of  prosperity  is  not  to  carry  the 
community  off  ite  balance  and  introduce  an  era 
of  speculation— so  it  is  hoped,  and  happily  the 
prospect  is  in  the  same  direction.  The  general 
tendency  of  stocks  during  the  past  week  was 
moderately  upward,  and  the  dealings  as  to  vol¬ 
ume.  far  in  advance  of  the  corresponding  week 
of  the  last  year.  The  noteworthy  features  which 
led  in  point  of  activity  and  strength  were  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  4^s,  Kansas .  and  Pacific 
consol  fls,  and  Oregon  Improvement  5s. 

Our  wheat  and  flour  exports  continue  to  be  a 
feature.  The  5,149,653  bushels  total  shipments 
of  the  present  week  rise  1,867,799  bushels  over 
the  same  week  in  1896  and  3,377,725  over  1895. 
In  its  bearing  on  foreign  exchange  and  the  bal> 
ance  of  trade,  this  enormous  outward  movement 
of  cereals  is  of  the  greatest  significance. 

The  present  recovery  in  stocks,  the  Post  says, 
began  shortly  before  the  opening  of  June;  the 
advance  in  wheat,  which  at  this  week’s  highest 
level  had  run  up  prices  37  cents  per  bushel, 
began  a  few  weeks  later.  But,  meantime,  since 
tbe  1st  of  June,  corn  has  advanced,  on  the  basis 
of  wholesale  cash  prices  in  this  market,  no  less 
than  25  per  cent ,  pork  12  per  cent. ,  beef  17  per 
cent,  cotton  4  per  cent.,  print  cloths  7  per  cent, 
lead  25  per  cent.,  wool  12}4  per  cent-  Some  of 
these  percentages  mean  no  very  large  addition  to 
tbe  retail  price  of  tbe  commodities  concerned, 
but  all  reflect  the  general  tendency  of  tbe  mar¬ 
kets.  Tbe  one  noteworthy  exception  is  iron,  yet 
even  in  iron  the  best  authorities  are  pointing 
out  tbe  imminence  of  a  rising  market. 

The  financial  activity  of  the  week  is  well  in¬ 
dicated  by  a  gain  in  bank  clearings  of  40  per 
cent,  over  1896  and  1894,  55  per  cent,  over  1893, 
4  per  cent,  over  1892  and  10  per  cent,  over  1891. 
Pursuing  this  matter  of  figures  still  further  it 
can  be  said  that  the  railroads  thus  far  reporting 
their  earnings  for  the  third  week  of  August  show 
a  gain  fo  9  per  cent,  over  1896,  and  this  percent¬ 
age  will  be  increased  when  all  returns  are  in. 


THK  CENTUBY  DIOTIONABT. 

Do  you  want  it  ?  If  so,  send  us  three  new 
subscribers  and  $9.00  and  we  will  ship  you  at 
once  by  freight  or  express,  as  you  may  direct, 
a  new  complete  set  of  the  Century  Diction¬ 
ary  in  10  volumes.  One  additional  new  sub¬ 
scriber  with  $8.00  can  then  be  sent  us  on  or 
before  the  15th  of  each  month  for  22  months, 
or  they  may  be  sent  at  any  time  previous. 
Tbe  purpose  of  this  offer  is  to  secure  25  new 
snbscribers  at  our  regular  subscription  price 
of  $3.00,  each  giving  tbe  agent  22  months  to 
secure  them.  We  will  ship  the  10  volumes 
at  once  on  the  receipt  of  $9.00  with  the  first 
three  names.  Only  a  limited  number  of  sets 
can  be  furnished  on  these  terms.  Address 
Subscription  Department  of  The  Evangelist 
15a  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 
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/or  three  months,  at  very  moderate 
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particulars. 
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APPOINTHMITTS  JLNB  INSTITUTlONa. 

mm  BOARDB, 

Home  Missions,  158  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 

Foreign!  Missions,  “  ” 

^urob  Erection,  .  .  -  “  ** 

Education,  .....  1334  Chestnut  St.,  Phila 
Publication  and  S.  S.  Work,  “  “ 

Ministerial  ReUef ,  .  .  .  .  » 

Freedmen,  -  -  >618  Market  St.,  Pittsbi^h,  Pa. 

Aid  for  Oolleges,  .  .  80  Montauk  Block,  Chicago. 


1>HB  AIESKIOAM  BUNDAT-SOHOOl,  tTNION. 

SSTABUSRXn  tN  PHII-SnBI.PHIA,  18S4, 
organlMk  Union  Bible  Schools  In  destitute,  sparsely  settled 
places  on  the  frontier,  where  only  a  onion  missionary  repre- 
—ting  all  the  evangelical  churches  can  unite  the  settlers. 
Espease  saved.  Denominational  strife  avoided .  Work  abides 
im  new  schools  started  in  1806;  also  117  frontier  churches  from 
schools  previously  established.  7S  years  of  prosperity.  Aid  and 
sharo  in  the  blessing.  825.00  starts  a  new  school,  furnishing 
helps  for  Bible  Study  and  a  library.  8000  supports  a  missionary 
one  year.  You  can  have  letters  direct  from  missionary  yon  aid 
Bend  oontrlbutlons  to  B.  P.  Bancbopt,  Ols.  Secretary, 
U1  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y.  City. 


Presbytery  of  Platt,  at  Breckinridge  Mo,.  Friday, 
Sept.  10, 1897,  at  7.80  p.m.  Wai/tbb  H.  Ciabk,  S.  C. 

Presbytery  of  I,yons,  at  Huron,  N.  Y.  Tuesday,  Sept. 
21,  at  2  p.m.  Hbnbt  M.  Clark,  S.  C. 


21,  at  2  p.m.  Hbnbt  M.  Clark,  S.  C. 

Presbytery  of  Cairo,  adjourned  to  meet  in  Ava,  Sept. 
14,  at  7.8)  p.m,  B.  C.  Swan,  S.  C. 

Presbytery  of  Btanme,  at  Bradner,  O.,  Tuesday,  Smt. 
14,  at  7.80  p.m.  B.  W.  Slaolb,  S.  C. 

Stnben  Presbytery,  at  Belmont,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  21, 1897, 
at  7.80  p.m.  Jambs  A.  Millbr,  S.C. 

Presbytery  of  Peoria,  at  Elmira,  IlL,  Tuesday,  S^t. 
14,  at  7.80  p.m.  I.  A.  Cornbltson.  S.  C. 


THE  SOOIETT  FOB  PBOBEOTIMG  THE  GOSPEL. 

AMONG  SEAMEN,  POBT  OF  NEW  YOBK. 
(Commonly  called  Port  ’’Society.”)  Chartered  in  1819. 
Supports  Mlnlsten  and  MlssionmieB.  Its  Mariners' 
Ghtmsh,  48  Catherine  St.,  and  Reading  Boom  and  daily 
religious  services  in  Lecture  Boom ;  its  Branches,  1» 
Charlton  St^  near  Hudson  River,  and  81  Atlantic  Ave. 
Brooklyn,  are  largely  attended  by  sailors  of  many  na- 
ttonidltlea  Its  work  has  been  grreatly  prospered,  and  is 
deiiendent  on  generous  contributions  to  suswn  it. 

Bey.  Samtbl  Boult,  Pastor.  Wm.  H.  H.  Moobb.  Prea 
T.  A.  Bbouwbb,  Cor.  Sec’y.  BL  H.  Hbbriok,  Treas,. 

No.  80  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 

THE  AMERICAN  SEAMEN'S  FBIEND  SOCIETY, 
76  WaU  Street,  New  York, 

Incorporated  April,  1888,  aids  shipwrecked  and  destitute 
Seamen ;  aids  in  sustaining  chaplains  to  seamen  in  the 
leading  eeapo  rts  of  the  wond ;  provides  a  Sailors’  Home 
in  New  York ;  puts  libraries  on  American  vessels  sailing 
out  ef  the  port  of  New  York.  Publishes  the  Satiom’ 
Jfoffasina  the  Seaman’s  friend,  and  the  Life  Boat. 
Jambs  W.  Elwbll,  Prea,  W.  C.  Stubobs,  Treaa,  Rev 
W.  O.  Stitt,  D.D.,  Secretary. 


THE  FIFE  POINTS  HOUSE  OF  INOUSTBY. 

156  Worth  Street,  New  York, 
established  to  provide  for  children  whose  nmnts  are  unable 
M  care  for  them,  or  who  are  orphana  ^ey  are  cleansed, 
elothed,  fed  and  Instmcted  until  they  can  be  provided  for  else¬ 
where.  Many  respectable  men  and  women  to-day  are  what 
they  are  because  of  the  House  of  Industry. 

During  Its  exlstenoe  more  than  45.000  have  been  in  its  school, 
and  over  86,000  have  lived  in  the  honsa 
Donattoas  of  money,  second-hand  clothing,  shoea  etc.,  grate 
ally  received. 

Setvioe  of  Song,  Sunday,  8 60  to 4 60  p.  m.;  Sunday-school,  2  to 
P.M.  Day-aohoola  9  to  11:40  am.,  and  12:40  to  8  P.  m.  except 
Saturday;  at  dinner  table.  12:10  to  12:40  PM.  Viattors  welcome 
at  all  times.  Morris  K.  Jbsup,  Pres.;  F.  E.  Camp.  Treaa; 
OBVAsa  F.  Rbtts.  Sec.;  Wm.  F.  Barnard,  Snpt. 

or  greatest  need  now  is  money  fcr  a  new  building.  We 
gently  ask  for  assists  nee  for  400  children. 


Synod  of  South  Dakota  meets  in  Madison,  S.D.,Tnee- 
day,  Oct.  7, 1897,  at  8  p.m.  The  Women’s  Synodical  Mis¬ 
sionary  Sn(det.y  meets  same  place  Oct.  8,  1807,  at  9  a.m. 

R  A  RIAN  PAOR  riARBON.  B.  O. 

Synod  of  Washington  in  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church.  Seattle,  Wash.,  on  T  nrsday,  Oct.  7,  at  7.80  p.m. 

J.  C.  WiLLBBT,  Stated  Clerk. 

Synod  of  New  Mexico  at  Santa  F6,  Friday.  Oct.  1,  at 
7N)  P.M..  at  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  and  opened 
with  a  sermon  by  Rev.  T.  C.  Moffett,  retiring  moderator. 
The  Mission  Teachers’  Institute  is  expected  to  open  at 
the  same  place  on  Monday,  Oct.  4,  and  oontinne  at  least 
two  days.  All  ladv  mission  teachers  of  onr  schools  will 
endeavor  to  attend,  their  salaries  continued. 

I.  T.  Whittrmorx  Stated  Clerk. 

P.  8.— Let  all  be  present,  as  a  synodical  missionary  is 
to  be  chosen. 

pamaB  rraBims. 

Preate^ry  of  Dayton  holds  its  Fall  Meeting  in  Clif¬ 
ton  on  Monday,  Sept.  8,  1887,  at  7A0  p  ul 


New  Brunswick  Presbytery  in  Amwell  First  Church, 
Ilesville,  N.  J.,  Tuesday,  Sept.  2l8t,  at  3  p.m. 

A.  L.  Armstbono.  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Syraense  in  the  Presbyterian  church 
in  Mexico,  Sept.  20,  at  7.80  p.m. 

A.  U.  Fahnestock,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Chemung  in  Moreland,  Tuesday,  Sept. 
21,  at  3  P.M.  C.  C.  Carr,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Rochester  at  Scottsville.  N.  Y.,  Mon¬ 
day,  Sept.  20,  at  7.80  p.m.  Levi  Parsons,  S.  C. 

Kalamaxno  Presbytery  in  Schoolcroft,  Mich.,  Tues¬ 
day,  Sept.  14.  at  7.30  p.m.  Young  People's  Presbyterlal 
Union  on  Wednesday.  .  F.  Z.  Rossitbb,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Kearney  at  St.  Edwards,  Neb.,  Tues¬ 
day,  Sept.  14,  at  7.80  p.m.  Thomas  C.  Clark,  S.  C. 

Lackawanna  Presbytery  in  the  Great  Bend  Presby¬ 
terian  Church.  Monday,  Sept.  20,  at  7.80  p.m.  Presby¬ 
tery’s  Committee  on  Synodical  Sustentation  will  meet 
the  same  day,  at  3  p.m.,  in  the  church,  to  act  on  applica¬ 
tions.  P.  H.  Brooks,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Saginaw  at  Coleman,  Tuesday.  Sept. 
21,  at  7.30  P.M.  Thomas  Middlemis,  Stated  Clerk. 

A  Conference  on  the  work  of  "The  Young  People’s  So¬ 
cieties”  will  be  held  in  connection  with  this  meeting. 

T.M. 

Otsego  Presbvtery  at  East  Meredith,  N.  Y..  beginning 
Tuesday,  Sept.  14,  at  7.80  p.m.  Standing  Committees  are 
expects  to  report  at  this  time. 

E.  V.  Ostrander,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Erie  in  Central  Church,  Meadvllle, 
Pa.,  Tuesday,  Sept.  14,  at  7.30  p.m. 

R.  S.  Van  Cleve,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  RufTaio  at  Westfield,  Monday,  Sept. 

13,  at  6.30  P.M.  Records  of  Sessions  will  be  expected. 

William  Waith,  Stated  Clerk. 

long  Island  Presbytery  in  Setauket,  Tuesday,  '^ept. 
7.  at  7.80  P.M.  Epher  Whitaker,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presl»ytery  of  Lake  Superior  at  Marquette.  Thurs¬ 
day,  Sept.  9,  at  7  80  p.m  Sessional  records  required. 
Tbe  Presbyterial  Young  People's  Society  also  meets  at 
same  place  on  Saturday,  Sept.  11,  at  9  a.m.  Reduced 
rates  on  all  railroads.  J.  M.  Rogers,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbvtery  of  Genesee  in  the  church  at  Perry,  N.  Y„ 
Monday,  Sept.  27,  at  7.80  p.m.  J.  Corwin  Jacks,  S.  C. 

Lansing  Presbytery  at  Tekonsba,  beginning  Tues¬ 
day,  Sept  21.  at  7..30  p.m.  The  Presbyterial  Y.  P.  8.  G.  E. 
will  hold  their  annual  meeting  at  the  same  place  on 
Wednesday.  Sept.  22.  A  full  attendance  of  Endeavorers 
is  earnestly  desired.  C.  P.  Quick,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbvtery  of  Troy  in  tlie  church  of  Cohoes,  Sept.  27, 
at  7.80  P.M.  Arthur  H.  Allen,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbvtery  of  Santa  Fe  in  Las  Vegas,  N.  M..  Tues¬ 
day,  Sept.  28,  at  7.30  p.m.  S.  W.  Curtis.  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Grand  Rapids  in  Hesperia.  Mich.,  on 
Tuesday,  Sent.  21,  at  7.80  p.m.  D.  A.  Jewell,  S.  C. 

Hudson  Presbytery  in  White  Lake,  N.  Y..  on  Mon¬ 
day,  Sept.  20,  at  7.30  p.m.  David  F.  Bonner,  S.  C. 

Presbytery  of  Wellsborongh  at  Nelson  on  Tuesday, 
Sept.  14.  at  7  p.m.  A  C.  Shaw,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Geneva  at  the  church  of  Manchester, 
Shortsvllle,  N.  Y.,  Monday,  Sept.  27,  at  7.80  p.m 

J.  WiLFORD  Jacks,  Stated  Clerk. 
Presbytery  of  H uron  at  Bloomvi  He,  O.,  Tuesday,  Sept. 

14,  at  7  P.M.  The  Woman’s  Presbyterial  Home  Mission¬ 

ary  Society  will  meet  at  Blnomviile  Wednesday,  at  9 
A.M.  Clement  G.  Martin,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Morris  and  Orange  In  Bethel  Church, 
East  Orange'.  N.  J.,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  at  10  a.m. 

Presbytery  of  Springfield  at  Petersburg,  Ill.,  Tues¬ 
day,  Sept.  28,  at  7.80  p.m.  Thos.  D.  Logan,  S.  C. 


COST  OF  MnrSICAL  EDUCATION. 

It  is  an  nnfortnnate  fact  that  many  young  people,  par¬ 
ticularly  toose  living  at  points  distant  from  the  great 
cities,  become  disconragea  in  their  hopes  for  a  musical 
education,  because  of  the  apparent  cost.  Voices  which 
might  bring  fame  and  a  competency  to  their  fortunate 
p  ssessors  are  frequently  never  heard  of. 

We  are  pleased  to  learn  that  the  New  England  Con- 
serv  tory  of  Music,  of  B  ston.  is  in  a  position  to  demon¬ 
strate  that  their  terms  are  not  prohibitory  to  any  really 
earnest  student. 

If  yon  are  Interested,  it  would  be  well  to  send  to  Mr. 
Frank  W.  Hale,  Franklin  Square,  Boston,  for  their  pros¬ 
pectus. 

THE  SUNSHINE  STATE 

Is  the  title  of  a  generously  illustrated  pamphlet  of  six¬ 
teen  pages  in  reference  to  South  Dakota,  the  reading 
matter  In  which  was  written  by  an  enthusiastic  South 
Dakota  lady— Mrs.  Stella  Ho«mer  Arnold— who  has  b-^en 
a  resident  ■  f  the  Sunshine  State  for  over  ten  >  ears.  A 
copy  will  be  mailed  to  the  address  of  any  farmer  or 
farmer’s  wife,  if  sent  at  once  to  Geo.  H.  Heaflord,  Gen¬ 
eral  Passenger  Agent,  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul 
Railway,  Old  Colony  Building,  Chicago,  Ill. 

For  Over  Fifty  Years 

Mrs.  Winslow’s  Sootbino  Strup  baa  been  need  lorover 
fifty  years  by  millions  ot  motbers  for  tbelr  cblWren  while 

tbe  gums,  allays  all  pains,  cures  wind  colic,  and  Is  tbe  best 
remedy  for  Diarrhoea,  it  will  relieve  the  poor  little  sufferer 
immediately.  Sold  by  Druggists  in  every  part  of  the  world. 
Twenty  five  cents  a  bottle.  Be  sure  aod  ask  tor  “Mrs.  Wins 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup’’  and  take  no  other  kind. 

VISITORS  TO  LINCOLN  PARK  IN  CHICAGO 
Will  be  delighted  with  the  souvenir  book  of  this  beauti¬ 
ful  spot  now  being  distributed  by  the  Chicago,  Milwau¬ 
kee  and  St.  Paul  Railway  CVrmpany.  It  is  a  magnificent 
publication  of  96  pages,  full  to  overflowing  with  delicious 
naif-tone  pictures  of  one  of  Creation’s  most  charming 
places  of  resort  for  citizens  of  the  Great  Republic. 

No  stranger  visiting  Chicago  should  be  without  a  copy 
of  the  "Souvenir  of  Lincoln  Park.”  It  can  only  be  pro¬ 
cured  by  enclosing  twenty-five  (25)  cents.  In  coin  or 
postage  stamps,  to  Geo.  H  Heafford.  General  Passenger 
Agent.  410  Old  Colony  Building,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Guaranty  Trust  Co. 

of  New  York. 

riutual  Life  Building, 

NASSAU.  CORNER  CEDAR  STREET. 

LONDON  BRANCH,  33  LOMBARD  STREET. 

CAPITAL, . #2,000,000 

SURPLUS,  -  -  -  -  #2,000,000 

ACTS  ASTRUSrEE  FOR  CORPORATIONS.  FIRMS 
AND  INDIVIDUALS,  AS  GUARDIAN,  EXECUTOR 
AND  ADMINISTRATOR.  TAKES  ENTIRE  CHARGE 
OF  REAL  AND  PERSONAL  ESTATES. 

INTEREST  ALLOWED  ON  DEPOSITS 
subject  to  check  or  on  certificate. 

STERLING  DRAFTS  ON  ALL  PARTS  OF  GREAT 
BRITAIN  BOUGHT  AND  SOLD. 

COLLECTIONS  MADE. 

TRAVELERS’  LETTERS  OF  CREDIT  AVAILABLE 
IN  ALL  PARTS  OF  THE  WORLD,  AND  COMMER¬ 
CIAL  LETTERS  OF  CREDIT  ISSUED. 

WALTER  G.  OAKMAN.  President. 

ADRIAN  ISELIN,  Jr..  Vice-President. 

GEORGE  R.  TURNBULL,  2d  Vice-President. 

HENRY  A.  MURRAY,  Treas.  and  Sec. 

J.  NELSON  BORLAND.  Asst.  Treas.  and  Sec. 

JOHN  GAULT,  Manager  Foreign  Dept. 


DIRECTORS. 


ton  on  Monday,  Sept.  6,  1887,  at  7.80p  m. 

J .  K.  Gibsoh,  S.  C. 
Sonth  Charleston,  Ohio,  Ang.  8, 1887. 

Presbytery  of  Coming,  at  Emerson,  Sept.  7, 1887.  at 
2J0  p.m.  J.  F.  Hinkhousb,  S.C. 


Presbytery  of  Detroit  in  Ann  Arbor,  Monday.  Sept. 
28,  at  7.80  p.m.  ^  W.  D.  Sbxton,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Flint  in  Sand  Beach,  Mich..  Tuesday, 
Sept.  21.  at  7  80  P.M.  Obo.O.  Woodbull,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Cleveland  at  Northfleld,  O..  Tuesday, 
Sept.  21,  at  7  p.m.  E.  Bushnbll,,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Lehigh  in  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Pottsville,  Pa.,  Sept.  21.  at  7.80  p.m. 

A.  M.  Woods,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Jersey  City  in  the  church  in  Hoboken 
on  Tuesday,  Oct.  5,  at  10  a.m.  The  attendance  of  every 
minister  and  of  an  elder  from  each  chnrch  session  is  im¬ 
portant.  Obobgb  R.  Oarrbtson,  Stated  Clerk. 


Moland.— On  August  18,1887,  after  a  lingering  illness. 
William  Moland,  aged  81  years.  Interment  in  Wood¬ 
land  Cemetery. 


'WOODLAWN  OKMETERT. 
TTYOODLAWN  station  (24th  Ward.  Harlem  Rat- 
W  road  Office.  No  90  Blast  23d  Street. 


Memorial  tablets 

ONUMENTS  Handbooks  free. 

J  A  R.LAMB.  BO  Oarnnln«8t..  M.v 


TO  EASTERN  FARM  RENTERS. 

Why  pay  rent  year  after  year  and  have  no  farm  when 
get  tnrougn  T  Tbe  landlord  has  ynnr  money  and 


Samuel  D.  Babcock, 

George  F.  Baker, 

George  S.  Bowdoin, 

August  Belmont, 

Frederic  Cromwell, 

Walter  R.  Gillette, 

Robert  Goelet, 

G.  G.  Haven, 

Oliver  Harrlman, 

R.  Somers  Hayes, 

WllUam  C. 


Charles  R.  Henderson, 
Adrian  Iselin,  Jr., 
Augnstus  D.  Jailliard, 
James  N.  jarvie, 

Richard  A.  McCurdy, 
Alexander  E.  Orr, 

Walter  O.  Oakman, 

Henry  H.  Rogers, 

H.  McK.  Twombly, 
Frederick  W.  Vanderbilt, 
Whitney. 


THE  BUNNELL  A  ENO  INVEST.  CO. 

Ki  <  i<  ,4  Invest  Eastern  yanl  al  Iti  first  mort  aees  (at 
™*»er  oeTauitea  jj  cent.,  caiable  »ennl-f<iinaall)',  prliiciual 
•  paymsnt.  and  liiitrestlu  gole)oii  well  cultivated  farms 
WILLIAM  S.  ENO,  President  |  „  , 

(Home  Office)  Bullitt  Buildirg,  (  “bUadelpnlS 
SIDNEY  E.  MORSE,  1st  Vice-Prert.  I  „  . 

Invefiort  Nissau  SrreeL  ( 

u-j  Matt.  H.  Ellis,  2d  Vice-Prest.  and  Secy. 

.1^  W  I.  N.  Bunnell.  Trees. 

y  Charles  S.  Hutchinsen,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

tl  WITH  $25 

Any  one  can  own  bis  own  check  book  of 
thenew 

DOLLAR  CHECKS, 

which  he  can  draw  and  sign 


himself— for  paying  btll8,send- 
i  ing  money  by  mail.  etc.  His 
I  own  check,  yet  certified  by  the 
Cheque  Bank,  and  good  every- 
where.  Foreveryase  money 
*  is  pat  to.  No  more  need  of 
P.  O.  orders.  Use  your  own  checks 


bnylng  P.  O.  orders.  Use  your  own  checks  H 
hereafter.  No  charge  at  present.  Same  6 
system  as  the  celebrated  - 

Dakota  and  bny  a  good  farm  with  the  money  that  yon  CHEQUE  BANK  CHEQUES, 
now  pay  for  rent?  Yon  can  get  new,  rich  land  near  whl  h  are  drawn  in  sterling  and  payable 
good  towns  on  the  Ohicagrt,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Panl  Rail-  every  oonntry  of  the  world.  Send  tor  cironlais  to  Agen- 
way,on  easy  terms,  say  from  $6.00  to  $10.00  per  acre,  cyof  . 

Buy  now  and  get  asharaof  this  year’s  crop.  For  full  THH  CHEQUF  BANK,  LtD., 

particulars  write  to  H.  F.  Hunter.  Immigration  Agent  .  c. 

for  South  Dakota,  296  Dearborn  street,  Chicago,  IllT  FREDERICK  W.  PERRY,  flgr.]  40  and  4a  Wall  3t. 
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September  2,  189  7. 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


Ministers  and  Churches. 


NEW  YORK. 

Rochester — Rev.  Henry  H.  Stebbins,  D.D., 
pastor  for  the  Central  Presbyterian  Church,  will 
preach  his  6rst  sermon  after  his  summer  vacation 
next  Sabbath  morning.  Assistant  Pastor  Rev. 
John  H.  Elliott,  who  was  received  into  Rochester 
Presbytery  last  spring  from  the  Congregational 
Association  of  Chicago,  has  filled  the  pulpit 
very  acceptably  during  the  absence  of  Dr. 
Stebbins. 

PowLERviLLE. — Our  cburch  is  just  now  enjoy¬ 
ing  a  great  blessing  under  the  efBcient  leadership 
of  our  faithful  and  beloved  pastor.  Rev.  D.  M. 
Countermine.  Forty-four  new  members  united 
with  us  at  our  last  communion,  thirty  eight  of 
whom  came  on  confession  of  faith.  Others  will 
come  in  the  near  future.  Dr.  Countermine, 
pastor  of  the  First  Church,  Topeka,  Kansas, 
has  been  spending  a  few  days  with  his  brother 
and  preached  for  him  last  Sabbath  morning,  and 
addressed  the  Christian  Endeavor  Society  in  the 
evening. 

New  York  City. — Ihe  People’s  Tabernacle, 
232  East  104th  street  (Rev.  Henry  M.  Tyndall 
pastor,  23  East  105th  street)  has  been  kept  open 
right  through  the  summer  and  has  done  a  good 
work  in  doors  and  out  of  doors,  several  of  the 
pastor’s  Presbyterian  brethren  helping  him  in 
his  work.  Thus,  last  Sunday  morning,  August 
29th.  the  Rev.  F.  P.  Mullally,  D.  D.,  preached 
at  the  104th  Street  Tabernacle,  and  Mr.  Thomas 
Malcom  in  the  evening,  and  the  Rev.  Roswell  D. 
Smith  at  the  same  time  in  the  Madison  Avenue 
Tabernacle.  Pastor  Tyndall,  says  of  his  pecuni¬ 
ary  condition:  “For  June  and  July  we  were  able 
to  report  a  small  balance  in  the  treasury  of  our 
Missionary  Home.  But  if  there  is  not  a  con¬ 
siderable  deficiency  for  August  we  shall  have 
reason  for  gratitude.  For  not  only  have  there 
been  more  workers  to  board,  but  four  of  them 
have  now  been  engaged  long  enough  in  the  work 
so  that  they  must  receive  $5  per  month  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  board.  None  of  our  readers,  we  are  sure, 
would  wish  them  to  receive  less  than  this  small 
amount.  For  they  need  it  in  order  to  properly 
clothe  themselves  and  meet  other  personal  ex 
penses.  For  about  S60  a  month  we  are  able  to 
maintain  six  missionaries,  who  are  devoting  all 
their  time  to  the  evangelization  of  the  thousands 
in  this  great  field,  and  we  trust  it  will  be  no 
trouble  to  secure  this  small  amount  of  money  for 
this  good  purpose.’’ 

Buffalo. — The  congregation  of  Park  Presby¬ 
terian  Cburch  began  this  summer  the  erection 
of  a  new  church  edifice  on  Crescent  avenue  near 
Greenfield  street,  a  very  desirable  location.  It 
is  the  intention  to  enlarge  the  building  in  the 
future.  The  contract  for  the  foundation  and 
masonry  has  been  awarded  to  Mr.  William 
McIntosh,  a  builder  and  contractor,  who  is  also 
one  of  the  elders.  Another  elder,  Mr.  J.  B.  S. 
Clot  and  Dr.  H.  H.  Bingham,  a  physician,  the 
clerk  of  the  Session,  are  doing  their  utmost  to 
complete  the  present  new  structure  for  occupa 
tion  by  Thanksgiving  day.  Still  other  elders, 
who  lend  material  aid,  are  Messrs.  Robert  C. 
Board,  Francis  A.  Board,  a  brother,  and  Levi 
S.  Oates,  and  Deacons  Messrs.  U.  Ben.  C.  Ralph 
and  Duncan  McBain.  The  church  society  was 
organized  May  5th,  1893,  with  twenty  three 
charter  members,  among  whom  was  Dr.  E.  L. 
Bissell,  a  highly  respected  physician  in  the 
neighborhood.  Services  have  been  held  for 
sometime  in  Odd  Fellows  Hall  on  Main  street 
and  will  be  until  the  completion  of  the  building. 
The  pastor  is  Rev.  Charles  Elbert  Rhodes,  a 
young  man  of  fine  promise,  not  yet  thirty  years 
old.  He  finished  his  third  year’s  pastorate  last 
May.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Princeton  Colit  ge 
and  Auburn  Theological  Seminary.  When  be 
began  hie  labors  the  church  membership  was 
forty  five  and  now  one  hundred  and  seventy  two 
names  are  on  the  roll  and  still  increasing  in  a 
substantial  degree.  The  pastor  has  a  valuable 
help  mate  in  his  wife,  formerly  Miss  Mary  W. 
Bateeof  Auburn.  On  Sabbath  evening,  August22, 
the  pastor  preached  a  very  interesting  discourse 
on  Alaska,  showing  the  great  work  accomplished 
in  that  missionary  field  hy  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson, 
and  giving  a  glowing  description  of  the  Klondike 

Me*  ••Hew  to  Disinfect,** 

VkQn||  flC  sk  illuitnted  book  siring 
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1  4-  ^  ^  14,000,000  families  in  the  United  ^ 

r  14,000,000  Singer  Sewing  ^ 

1/V/V/  Machines  have  been  made  and  ^ 
'M  •  1 1  •  A  sold,  but  the  machines  have  found  ^ 

I  yI  1 1  I  their  way  all  over  the  world,  so  ^ 

^  ^  families  in  this  ^ 

country  still  without  a  Singer.  Of  course,  every  family  should  ^ 
have  a  Singer,  because  it  is  the  best  sewing  machine  for  family  use.  ^ 
Test  this  assertion  by  trying  the  machine.  Delivered  at  your  home  ^ 
free  for  this  purpose  upon  application  to  any  of  our  offices.  Sold  ^ 
on  instalments — Old  ma-  - ^ 

chines  taken  in  exchange.  The  Singer  IHanafacturing  Co. 

omcES  nr  every  city  ir  the  ■world. 


orncES  nr  every  city  ih  the  world. 


TEACHERS  WANTED! 

Ovpr  4.000  vacuncles— several  times  as  many  vacancies  as  mem'bers.  Must  have  more  members.  Several 
plans;  tso  plans  ^ve  free  reKistratlon;  one  plan  GUARANTEES  positions.  10  cents  pays  for  hook  containing 
plans  and  a  $.5li0.W  love  wtory  of  College  days.  No  charge  to  employers  for  recommending  teachers. 

SOUTHERN  TEACHERS*  BUREAU,  I  REV.  DR.  O.  M.  SUTTON,  A.M.,  (SUTTON  TEACHERS’  BUREAU, 

S.  W.  Cor.HMtn  and  3d  Sts.,  LoaUvllle,Ey.  1  President  and  Manager.  (  89  71  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  IlL 

Northern  vacanciee,  Chicago  office;  Southfm  vacandee,  LouiitvilU  office.  One  Jte  regt^ten  in  both  offices. 


tiout  illncM,  sent  free. 

I  Eve^  one  having  the 
|h  osa  a  I  care  of  a  bouse  or  an  in- 

a  I  stitntion  should  have  it. 

The  Anerku  ft  Coatlaeital  •‘Saaitas’*  Co.  Ltd. 

836  to  649  West  S5tb  St.,  New  York  City. 


gold  discoveries.  Of  course  the  building  of  the 
new  Park  Presbyterian  Church  is  a  new  and 
commendable  enterprise  and  should  baveencour 
agement.  The  means  of  the  congregation  are 
limited.  Here  is  a  chance  now  for  some  benevo 
lent  individuals  who  are  bleesed  with  an  abund¬ 
ant  share  of  this  world’s  goods  to  extend  to  this 
young  and  striving  flock  substantial  aid,  so  that 
they  may  look  back  in  after  years  and  feel  that 
they  have  done  some  good  with  the  worldly 
possessione  which  they  have  accumulated.  W. 

Avoca. — Had  one  prophesied  July  30th.  1896, 
when  this  church  was  organized  that  August 
25tb,  1897,  a  new  building  would  be  dedicated, 
he  would  have  been  pronounced  a  dreamer.  The 
old  building  which  it  inherited  has  been  turned 
around  and  a  new  auditorium  erected,  forty  two 
feet  square,  besides  the  choir  extension,  and  so 
perfectly  adapted,  that  by  opening  the  doors 
between,  150  can  see  the  speaker  as  well  as  from 
the  auditorium.  The  pulpit  is  in  the  corner 
and  the  seating  of  oak  and  arranged  amphithe 
atrically.  The  wood  work  is  also  of  oak.  The 
windows  are  of  art  glass  of  beautiful  deeigu  and 
the  ceiling  of  iron  and  decorated  in  shades  of 
terra  cotta.  Altogether  this  is  pronounced  the 
handsomest  and  best  arranged  interior  in  the 
Presbytery.  The  Trustees  were  instructed  to 
expend  $3,(XX)  on  the  work  and  tbeir  report 
showed  an  expenditure  of  $.3,030.  The  ladies 
^ent  $500  more  in  furnishing.  The  Christian 
Endeavor  Society  provided  the  seats,  the  Sun¬ 
day  school  the  windows,  the  Sorosisthe  reflector 
and  the  Juniors  the  pulpit.  The  church  has 
been  under  the  care  of  mv.  S.  W.  Pratt  of 
Campbell,  and  now  numbers  111  members,  and 
was  dedi''atpd  without  debt.  The  services  were 
deeply  interesting  and  impressive,  a  special 
effort  having  been  made  to  have  all  the  children 
of  the  congregation  present.  Rev.  George  W. 
Warren  of  Prattsburg.  preached  an  appropriate 
and  able  sermon  on  “The  Twofold  Dedication,’’ 
that  of  the  house  and  of  the  heart.  Ministers 
E.  P.  Salmon,  Alfred  F.  Pratt,  Duncan  Came 
ron.  W.  E.  Searlee  and  Hezekiah  Webster  took 
part  in  the  services,  the  pastor  offering  the 
prayer  of  dedication.  In  the  evening  Rev. 
James  A.  Miller,  stated  clerk,  brought  the  con¬ 
gratulations  of  the  Presbytery  and  those  men¬ 
tioned  above,  and  Elder  Eugene  Parker  of  Bath, 
those  of  the  neighboring  churches. 

Ntack. — Lord’s  day,  August  2‘2d,  an  interest 
ing  service  took  place  in  Rockside  Cbapel  at 
4  o’clock.  P.M.  Tne  service  was  the  inaugura¬ 
tion  of  the  new  bell  recently  given  by  Rev.  Dr. 
A.  D.  L.  Jewett  of  the  Presbytery  of  New  York, 
in  memory  of  his  daughter,  the  late  Miss  Sarah 
Jewett,  who  made  a  request  before  her  death 
that  a  bell  be  put  up  in  tne  chapel  tower.  The 
little  inmates  of  the  Children’s  Home  sang  sev 
era!  hymns  at  the  beginning  of  the  service  and 
recited  Psalms  lbs  Rev  Abraham  Blauvelt  of 
the  Reformed  Cburch  offered  prayer,  concluding 
with  the  Lord’s  Prayer.  M^r.  Louis  Klopech 

S resided  on  the  occasion,  and  according  to  the 
lyack  Evening  Journal  Mrs.  Klopech  came  in 
carrying  their  little  baby,  and  as  the  happy 
child  saw  her  father,  her  countenance  beamed 
with  emiles  and  she  eaid  in  a  clear,  loud  voice, 
“Papa!’’  This  wae  heard  in  every  part  of  the 


building,  and  Mr.  Klopech,  by  way  of  explana¬ 
tion,  said:  “This  is  my  little  girl,  and  she  is 
not  old  enough  yet  to  be  dieciplined. ’’  Mr. 
Klopech  gave  an  address  on  the  history  of  bells. 
He  eaid  that  four  hundred  years  ago  the  people 
had  portable  belle  which  they  carried  around  the 
streets  ami  rang  the  people  to  service.  In  the 
year  610  Gregory  introduced  the  first  large  bell, 
and  one  thousand  years  ago  the  first  bell  was 
consecrated  to  the  service  of  the  Lord.  There 
are  many  bells.  The  first  bell  is  a  bell  of  warn¬ 
ing.  The  dinner  bell  is  a  bell  all  like  to  hear. 
Ihe  school  bell  says,  “Come  in  and  feed  your 
mind.’’  The  cburch  bell  says:  “Come  to  the 
Gospel  feast;  eat  to  the  content  of  your  soul.’’ 
Among  the  belle  that  gladden  are  the  marriage 
bell  and  the  Christmas  bell.  The  cemetery  bell 
is  a  bell  of  sorrow,  and  the  fog  bell  is  a  bell  of 
warning  to  the  sailor.  The  only  evil  bell  was 
St.  Bariholomew’s,  at  whose  ringing  four  thou¬ 
sand  Protestants  were  killed  on  the  streets  of 
Paris.  The  old  Liberty  Bell  on  Independence 
Hall  was  a  grand  bell,  but  our  bell  peals  forth  a 
still  grander  liberty.  The  childern  then  sang 
“Ring  the  Belle  of  Heaven,’’  and  Mr.  Harvey 
of  New  York,  read  the  following  poem  which  he 
had  written  for  the  (xscasion  : 

THE  CHAPEL  BELL. 

Hear  the  bell  1  Chapel  belL 
As  It  BwInKs  and  r  ngs 
In  the  tower. 

CalllKK  xll  the  Children  there; 

Sparkung  eyes  and  sunny  hair 
Gather  for  the  honr  of  prayer, 

■When  the  bell,  cbapel  bell. 

Begins  to  ring  and  seems  to  sing; 
“Children’s  Hour.” 

Joyous  bell  I  Chapel  helL 
With  its  Kling  I  Klong  1  Kling  I 
Let  it  ring. 

That  each  happy  child  may  know. 

As  the  flying  moments  go. 

It  is  time  g<)od  seed  to  sow. 

When  the  bell,  rhaMl  bell. 

With  its  Kling  1  KUng  1  Kling  I 
Bids  yon  sing. 

O I  the  bell,  chapel  lielL 
Let  It  swing  and  ring 
Clear  anil  true. 

Tender  thought  of  one  now  dead, 

■Who,  before  her  spirit  fled. 

In  her  thonghtfnl  kindne**  said: 

“  Let  the  belL  a  chapel  bell. 

Sway  and  swing,  swing  and  ring 
There  for  you.” 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Jewett  was  the  next  speaker.  He 
began  by  repeating  the  sentiment  by  which  his 
daughter’s  life  was  governed,  as  follows: 

*’  God  never  does,  nor  suffers  to  be  done. 

Aught  but  thou  thyself  would  do 
Could  thou  but  see  the  end  as  well  as  He. 

“This  thought,’’  eaid  Dr.  Jewett,  “is  very  dear 
to  me.  The  thought  is  a  poem  in  itself.  She 
walked  hourly  witn  God,  and  believed  that  we 
ehou Id  do  good  as  well  as  be  good.  ’  He  told  of 
the  desire  expressed  by  his  daughter  that  a  bell 
should  ring  ^m  the  chapel  to  tell  those _  of  the 
mountain  aide  and  the  valley  of  the  aervice  held 
there.  Dr.  Jewett  followed  these  remarks  with 
a  powerful  diacourse  which  waa  liatened  to  with 
unbroken  attention.  The  interesting  aervice 
closed  with  prayer  by  Mr.  Klopech  and  the 
benediction  by  Dr.  Jewett.  A  number  who  were 
present  then  went  tluDugh  the  Children’s  Home 
where  they  were  cordially  received. 
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The  Same 


Old  Sarsaparilla. 

That’s  AVer’s.  The  same  old  sarsaparilla  as  it  was 
made  and  sold  50  years  ago.  In  tlie  laboratory  it  is 
different.  There  modern  appliances  lend  speed  to  skill 
and  experience.  But  the  sarsaparilla  is  toe  same  old 
sarsaparilla  that  made  the  record— years  of  cures. 
Why  don’t  we  better  it?  Well,  we’»  much  in  the 
condition  of  the  Bishop  and  the  raspben^:  “Doubt¬ 
less,”  he  said,  “God  might  have  mane  a  better  berry. 
But  doubtless,  also.  He  never  did.”  Why  don’t  we 
better  the  sarsaparilla?  We  can’t.  We  are  using  the 
same  old  plaid  that  cured  the  Indians  and  the 
Spaniards.  It  has  not  been  bettered.  And  since  we 
make  sarsaparilla  compound  out  of  sarsaparilla  plant, 
we  see  no  way  of  improvement.  Of  course,  if  we  were 
making  some  secret  chemical  compound,  we  might .... 
But  we’re  not.  We’re  m<aking  tne  same  old  sarsaparilla 
to  cure  the  same  old  diseases.  You  c.an  tell  it’s  the 
same  old  sarsaparilla  because  it  works  the  same 
old  cures.  It’s  the  sovereign  blood  purider,  and 
—it*s  Ayer^s, 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

PBBSBTTnLura  AHD  LuTBSBAirs.  — Dr.  McKin¬ 
ney  of  The  Presbyterian  recently  touched  upon 
the  decline  of  our  churches  in  Bedford  county, 
Pransylvania.  The  last  Lutheran  Observer  copies 
his  remarks  and  continues  the  disoussion  as  fol¬ 
lows:  “A  similar  course  of  things  has  taken 
pl^  in  Adams,  Dauphin,  and  Cumberland, 
Franklin  and  some  other  counties  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  Large  portions  of  these  counties  were 
wiginally  settled  by  Scotch  Irish  colonies  over 
a  hundr^  years  ago,  and  were  strongholds  of 
Presbyterianism  for  many  years.  But  gradually 
their  young  people  left  the  farms  of  their  parents 
and  went  into  other  avocations  in  towne,  and 
the  farms  were  neglected  and  run  down  and  sold 
to  Germans— largely  Lutherans  from  York  and 
other  counties — who  now  own  most  of  the  farms, 
have  many  growing  churches,  and  form  large 
portions  of  the  population  in  the  counties  above 
named  and  also  in  portions  of  others.  As  a 
class,  the  Germans  are  better  farmers  than  those 
of  any  other  nationality,  and  as  they  are  gener- 
^ly  more  frugal  and  industrious,  their  farms 
improve  under  their  ownership  and  tillage,  in¬ 
stead  of  deteriorating.  In  towns  and  cities, 
however,  the  interchange  or  progress  between 
these  two  nationalities  is  often  reversed.  The 
Presbyterians  manifest  more  enterprise  in  build¬ 
ing  churches  and  providing  pastors,  and  they 
have  often  more  and  larger  churches,  while  the 
Lutherans  fall  behind  in  the  towns  and  cities.” 

ILLINOIS. 

Jacksonville. — Westminster  Church  of  Jack- 
sanviile,  lately  made  vacant  by  the  resignation 
of  Dr.  D.  S.  Schaff,  has  extended  a  unanimous 
call  to  Rev.  Charles  M.  Brown  of  Tecumseh, 
Michigan,  as  stated  supply.  Mr.  Brown  has 
accepted  and  expects  to  b^in  his  work  about 
September  12tb. 

THE  PACIFIC  coast. 

Pkksbyteby  op  Los  Angeles. —  As  already 
noted  in  this  department  of  The  Evangelist,  this 
Preebyte^  has  reconsidered  its  action  on  the 
call  of  Dr.  Chichester  by  the  First  Church, 
Chicago,  and  dissolved  his  relations  with  the 
Immanuel  Church— the  action  being  unanimous 
and  without  a  word  of  discussion.  The  follow¬ 
ing  is  the  official  explanation  of  this  proceed¬ 
ing,  taken  August  14th : 

~’The  Presbytery  of  Los  Angeles,  while  not 
c^nging  its  feelingof  affection  and  apprecia¬ 
tion  for  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Chichester,  D.D.,  nor 
conceding  any  abatement  of  ite  sense  of  loss  in 
the  removal  from  its  work  of  one  who  has  been 
so  fully  and  so  loyally  connected  with  all  its 
vital  interests,  especially  as  touching  Home  Mis¬ 
sions,  higher  Christian  education,  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  due  regard  and  obedience  to'churchly 
authority,  and  particularly  as  a  pastor  in  ite 
largest  church,  by  divine  blessing  the  seal  of 
his  own  zealous  work,  and  while  acknowledging 
his  loyal  subjection  to  his  brethren  in  the  Lord 
by  obediently  acceding  to  their  decision,  yet 
would  the  Presbytery  recognize  also.  First — The 
rights  of  individual  conscience;  God  alone  is 
Lord  of  the  conscience.  Our  dear  brother  has 
constantly  asserted  that  he  believed  the  call  to 
Chicago  was  the  call  of  God  to  him,  and  this 
even  after  the  lately  attended  and  earnest  con¬ 
gregational  meeting  of  July  21et  past  Note  in 
particular  his  letter  to  Presbytery  on  the  morn 
ing  of  July  22d.  Second — The  rights  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Chicago  to  be 
heard  orderly  and  officially  in  the  matter,  in 
order  that  we  may  endeavor  to  see  the  work  and 
field  of  our  common  Lord  and  Master  as  one,  in 
which  the  workers  are  shifted  here  and  there  as 
the  Lord  has  need  of  them,  and  not  as  one  in 
which  our  local  needs  are  chiefly  in  view.  And, 
Third — The  right  of  reversal  of  judgment  on  re 
ceiving  further  light,  testimony  and  providential 
indications.  Therfore,  would  the  Presbytery, 
cordially  and  sincerely  bidding  them  God  speed, 
grant  the  reoueet  of  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Chichester, 
D.D.,  formally  united  in  by  the  session  of  Im¬ 
manuel  Church;  and  Presbytery  does  hereby 
dissolve  the  pastoral  relation  which  has  ex¬ 
isted  so  pleasantly  and  usefully  for  these  years 
between  him  and  the  Immanuel  Church  of 
Los  Angeles,  and  grants  him  a  letter  of  dis¬ 
mission  to  the  Piwbytery  of  Chicam,  that 
he  may  proceed  there  and  accept  the  call  to  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Chicago.  In 
doing  this  be  it 

^'Resolved,  That  the  Presbytery  of  Los  An¬ 
geles  places  on  record  ite  testimony  of  sincere 
affection  for  Dr.  Chichester,  as  a  brother  be 
loved  in  the  Lord,  one  sound  in  the  faith,  and 
ardent  in  his  love  for  our  beloved  Church,  and  in 
severing  these  tender  ties  it  loses  an  earnest, 
faithful,  evangelical  presb3rter,  and  the  Im¬ 
manuel  Church  an  affectionate  and  able  preacher 
of  the  Word,  a  conscientious  and  zealous  pres¬ 
byter  and  sympathetic  pastor,  an  indefatigable 


worker  and  loyal  friend.  And  may  God  continue 
to  bless  him  as  in  the  past.” 

The  Rev.  D.  R.  Colmery  was  appointed  to 
declare  the  pulpit  vacant  on  September  12th, 
and  to  act  as  the  moderator  of  the  Session.  The 
privilege  of  supplying  ite  own  pulpit  until  the 
next  meeting  of  Presbytery  was  granted  Session. 

It  is  probable  that  a  meeting  of  the  elders  and 
trush^  of  the  church  will  held  next  week,  to 
arrange  for  the  supplying  of  the  pulpit  and  to 
discuss  the  question  of  ite  future  permanent 
occupant. 

THE  REFORMED  CHURCH. 

New  York  City. — Rev.  John  Lewis  Clark, 
assistant  pastor  of  the  Marble  Collegiate  Church, 
will  preach  and  attend  to  the  pastoral  work  of 
this  church  during  September.  The  church  is 
open  every  day  from  9  A.M.  until  5  P.M.  Mr. 
Clark  may  be  found  at  3  West  Twenty-ninth 
street.  Dr.  Burrell,  the  pastor,  is  expected  to 
return  and  preach  on  the  first  Sunday  of  October. 

Mount  Vernon  and  Yonkers. — On  Tuesday 
evening.  September  7th,  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Tyndall 
is  to  be  installed  pastor  of  the  Mount  Vernon 
Reformed  Church.  The  place  is  a  little  more 
than  twenty  minutes  from  the  Grand  Central 
station,  by  the  New  Haven  line.  The  Rev.  T. 

E.  Inglis,  now  of  Bergen  Point,  will  be  installed 
pastor  of  the  First  Iteformed  Church,  Yonkers, 
on  October  5th. 

THE  LUTHERAN  CHURCH. 

The  Lutheran  Swedes  to  their  Kino. — The 
Lutheran  Swedes  of  Chicago  are  preparing  an 
address  to  King  Oscar  of  Sweden  from  the 
Swedes  of  America  to  be  presented  to  the  King 
on  the  occasion  of  hie  twenty- fifth  anniversary  as 
ruler  over  the  Swedish  nation,  which  will  occur 
on  September  18th.  The  address  is  being  dis¬ 
tribute  for  signatures  in  all  the  Swedish  Lu 
theran  churches  throughout  the  country.  East 
and  West.  The  SweoM  of  Now  York  have 
already  sent  a  beautiful  silver  ornament  symbol¬ 
izing  Norway  and  Sweden  bonnd  together  and 
holding  the  crown  with  uplifted  hands.  At  the 
base  is  the  American  e^le  with  the  national 
and  Swedish  colors  The  Saredieh  Lutherans  of 
Philadelphia  have  also  sent  a  memorial  token  in 
the  form  of  a  magnificent  silver  urn. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  Psalm  Singers. — According  to  the  Min¬ 
utes  of  the  General  Secretary,  the  Rev.  John  A. 
Duff,  there  are  now  in  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church  sixty-five  Presbyteries,  895  ministers, 
950  congregations  and  123.541  members.  The 
contributions  last  year  amounted  to  $1.394.26.3. 
Though  of  recent  formation,  almost  every  con¬ 
gregation  has  a  young  people’s  society,  the  total 
membership  being  a  little  over  35,000,  and  in 
addition,  there  is  an  army  of  juniors  10.000 
strong.  There  are  624  societies,  of  which  488 
are  Christian  Union  and  1.36  Christian  Endeavor, 
with  a  membership  of  27,808,  against  24.297  the 

freviouB  year.  The  contributions  were  $.33,206.  | 
t  is  expected  that  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Reformed  Pres^terian  Church  will  report 
to  ite  Synod  in  October  a  plan  of  cooperation 


which  will,  if  approved,  permanently  unite  the 
young  people  of  the  two  churches  in  their  or¬ 
ganized  work.  The  committee  is  of  the  opinion 
that  ite  work  in  this  direction  may  eventually 
bring  about  the  union  of  all  the  psalm  singing 
denominations  in  Noith  America. 


CAPETOWN  IN  EARLY  DAYS. 

W.  Basil  Worsfold,  in  the  September  Pall 
Mall  Magazine,  turns  aside  from  the  immediate 
questions  which  make  South  Africa  the  centre 
of  so  much  interest  to  give  a  pleasant  account  of 
the  old  Dutch  community  planted  by  Van  Rie- 
beck  in  1652  at  the  foot  of  Table  Mountain,  and 
a  quaint  picture  he  draws  of  the  Old  Castle,  the 
Dutch  houses  and  the  life  of  those  early  days 
when  “Van  Riebeck’s  company,  consisting  of  a 
handful  of  soldiers  and  sailors,  with  their  wo¬ 
men  folk,  lived  at  first  a  strange  hand-to-mouth 
existence.  ’  ’ 

Fortunately  “the  doings  and  sufferings  of  the 
little  community,  their  perils  and  escapes,  and 
even  their  tempers  and  punishments,  are  all 
faithfully  recorded  in  Van  Riebeck’s  diary,” 
bow  on  Hie  substitution  of  penguin  for  pork  by 
the  purser,  Herman  Vc^eloar  wished  that  the 
purser  should  be  “at  the  devil”  for  his  innova¬ 
tion,  and  suffered  the  disproportionate  punish¬ 
ment  of  one  hundred  blows  with  the  butt-end  of 
a  musket. 

Van  Riebeck  and  hie  successors  in  command 
suffered  so  much  from  desertions  that  they  became 
very  inhospitable  to  foreign  vessels,  and  would 
only  supply  provisions  at  the  most  exhorbitant 
price.  Van  Reibeck  apologized  for  his  liberality 
to  an  English  captain,  saying  that  the  oxen  sold 
“though  not  unwholesome,  .  .  .  seemed  likely  to 
die.  ” 

Governor  Tulbagh  was  so  lenient  by  compari¬ 
son  with  some  of  these  autocrats  that  he  won  the 
title  of  “Father,”  but  even  he  issued  placaats 
ordering  “every  person  without  exception” 
to  stop  his  carriage  and  get  out  of  it  when  he 
saw  the  “Governor  or  any  members  of  the  Court 
of  Policy”  approach,  and  to  get  out  of  the  way 
to  allow  them  a  convenient  passage.  And  “no 
one  less  in  rank  than  a  junior  merchant,  and 
those  of  equal  rank”  and  “the  wives  and  daugh¬ 
ters  only  of  those  who  are  or  have  been  members 
I  of  any  Council  shall  venture  to  use  umbrellas.” 
“Even  in  passing  the  Castle  the  burghers  were 
compelled  to  uncover  their  beads  and  do  rever¬ 
ence  to  the  unseen  dignity  within.” 

This  society  was  doubtless  owing  to  the  very 
isolated  life  of  the  little  community,  absolutely 
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Obarch  of  this  city.  Dr.  Nott,  preeidect  of 
Union  College, epproeching  in  his  ninetieth  year, 
filled  the  palpit  of  one  of  the  largest  churches 
in  Philadelphia,  to  the  great  aatiafaction  of  his 
audiences. 

Thus,  in  very  many  instances  it  will  be  found 
that  the  minister  beyond  fifty  years  of  ag^  is  not 
wanted — because  he  cannot  be  heard !  If  more 
attention  were  given  to  the  development  and 
preservation  of  the  voice,  we  should  hear  less 
about  the  dead  line.  Those  well  on  in  years 
may  not  be  able  to  improve  the  voice,  but  the 
minister  approaching  mid-age  may  retain,  with 
care,  its  strength  and  richness  for  years  to  come 
and  the  young  man  may  develop  a  voice  which 
will  not  fail  him  in  old  age,  unless  it  be  weak¬ 
ened  by  disease.  Voice  culture  is  a  subject 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  every  minister,  for 
the  length  of  hie  ministry,  in  large  part,  de¬ 
pends  upon  it ;  and  it  in  worthy  the  attention  of 
our  colleges  and  Theological  Seminaries  for  the 
usefulness  and  efficiency  of  students  in  large 
part,  depends  upon  it  The  necessities*  of  the 
times  require  the  erection  of  large  buildings  for 
church  purposes.  The  voice  that  cannot  fill 
them,  no  matter  how  golden  the  words  and 
precious  the  thoughts,  will  not  be  wanted. 

Mr.  Yatman,  so  well  known  throughout  the 
country,  is  announced  to  hold  meetings  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Young  Mens’  Christian  As¬ 
sociation  about  the  middle  of  September.  The 
encouraging  outlook  for  business  has  quickened 
those  engaged  in  religious  work  and  everything 
seems  promising  for  schools,  churches  and  in¬ 
deed,  for  intellectual,  religious  and  benevolent 
work  of  all  kinds.  Those  who  have  been  away 
from  their  homes  come  back'sMmingly  with  the 
purpose  to  enter  heartily  into  their  duties,  and 
those  who  have  not  been  away  yet  feel  that  the 
summer  has  brought  refreshment  to  them,  and 
that  they  are  ready  to  enter  upon  the  work  of 
another  year  with  vigor  and  hope.  R.  H.  W. 


cut  off  from  all  communication  with  Europe  and 
the  rule  of  the  East  India  Company,  covering 
an  area  aa  large  as  that  of  England,  although 
the  whole  population  numbered  barely  25,000  in¬ 
habitants.  With  such  traditions  behind  them, 
it  is  easy  to  comprehend  the  conservatism  of  the 
descendants  of  these  severe  old  Dutchmen. 


ASTRONa  CiAiM ! 

AND  A  elUDT  ONE.— 


LETTER  FROM  BALTIMORE. 

ToiCB  oui:.ti;bb. 

Bishop  Harris  and  Rev.  Thomas  Bewail  were 
on  their  way  to  a  meeting  when  Mr.  Bewail  re¬ 
marked,  “I  ought  not  to  have  come,  for  I  have 
made  no  preparation  for  the  meeting.”  Bishop 
Harris  replied,  ’’Give  me  your  voice  and  I  will 
give  you  my  preparation.”  The  response  of  Mr. 
Bewail  to  this  reveals  the  secret  of  success  ip 
the  ministry  after  the  minister  has  reached  what 
some  have  been4ispoeed  to  call  the ’’dead  line.” 
Here  it  is:  ’’Don’t  take  that  for  you  would  take 
all  I  have.”  The  Church  needs  trumpeters  to¬ 
day,  and  if  the  minister  is  not  able  to  blow  the 
Gospel-horn,  she  has  no  use  for  him  as  a 
preacher.  A  minister  who  had  traveled  over  a 
large  part  of  our  country  and  had  heard  not  less 
than  fifty  ministers,  declared  that  only  one-tenth 
of  them  could  be  heard  with  any  satisfaction. 
Unless  even  the  good  voice  is  used  with  some 
regard  for  its  preservation,  it  begins  to  weaken 
about  the  age  of  fifty. 

The  man  who  can  be  heard  will  secure  an 
audience,  if  he  do  nothing  more  than  repeat  the 
Word  of  God  in  a  proper  manner.  There  is  a 
charm  to  most  of  our  church  going  people  in  the 
reading  of  the  Bible,  when  it  is  read  by  a  voice 
easily  heard  and  pleasant  in  its  tones.  When 
we  see  the  people  moving  up  nearer  the  pulpit 
and  using  all  sorts  of  devices  to  catch  the  words 
of  the  speaker,  then  we  may  judge  that  the 
preacher  will  fail  to  secure  the  attention  or  at¬ 
tendance  of  the  peopb.  Many  say  the  fault  is 
with  the  people,  and  that  the  preacher  has  passed 
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the  dead  line.  The  fault,  in  reality,  in  many 
cases  at  least,  is  with  the  preacher  who  fails  to 
speak  so  the  people  can  hear  him. 

Baltimore  had  last  winter  several  courses  of 
lectures  by  able  men.  Many  of  these  lecturers 
were  in  the  habit  of  speaking  to  a  few  score  of 
students  in  their  college  class-room.  They 
seemed  unconscious  while  here  of  the  presence 
of  hundreds,  or  were  utterly  unable  by  reason  of 
weakness  of  voice  to  fill  the  ears  of  the  people. 
What  promised  to  be  a  most  brilliant  season  in 
the  way  of  lecturing  soon  discouraged  even  those 
most  active  in  securing  the  lecturers. 

If  the  minister  in  the  vigor  of  manhood  can¬ 
not  speak  so  that  the  people  can  hear  him,  he 
may  expect  to  reach  the  dead  line  even  before 
fifty.  In  these  times  when  bur  churches  fre¬ 
quently  have  the  steam  car  and  the  street  car 
and  many  other  noises  not  far  away,  it  requires 
strength  of  voice  as  well  as  pleasantness  of  tone 
to  reach  the  people.  Dr.  Hoge  of  Richmond,  who 
has  passed  his  seventieth  year,  attracted  crowds 
of  people  to  the  churches  of  this  city  which  he 
supplied  during  the  summer.  Dr.  Plumer,  ap¬ 
proaching  his  eightieth  year,  was  heard  with 
satisfaction  by  immense  audiences  in  the  First 
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MEDICAL  GRADUATES  IN  EAST  PERSIAN 
MISSIONS. 

On  the  11th  of  March  occurred  the  graduating 
exercises  of  the  American  Boys’  School  at  Tehe¬ 
ran,  Persia.  The  time  seemed  opportune  for  pre¬ 
senting  diplomasto  thoee  who  had  completed  their 
medical  studies  with  the  medical  missionaries. 
The  class  consisted  of  four  young  men,  two  of 
whom  had  prosecuted  their  studies  with  these 
missionaries  in  Hamadan  for  five  years,  then 
had  come  to  leheran  for  a  course  in  the  mission 
hospitals  here,  and  two  who  had  been  members 
of  the  Hospital  medical  class  for  four  years  past. 

Although  the  day  was  stormy  the  American 
Mission  Chapel  where  the  exercises  were  held 
was  well  filled  and  among  thoee  present  were  a 
representative  of  the  Persian  government,  the 
American  Minister  and  the  American  Vice  Con¬ 
sul  General,  the  Italian  Minister,  Secretary  of 
Holland  Legation,  His  Excellency,  Sir  Joseph 
Tholozon,  senior  physician  to  H.  I.  M.  the  Shah, 
Dr.  Basil,  who  has  charge  of  the  medical  depart 
ment  in  the  Royal  College,  various  Persian  phy¬ 
sicians  and  others. 

The  graduates  spoke  upon  ’’Pour  Epochs  in 
Medical  History,”  dividing  the  subject  as  fol¬ 
lows:  (1)  Hippocrates  and  his  predecessors,  (2) 
Avicenua,  the  Persian,  (3)  Jenner  and  his  dis¬ 
coveries,  (4)  The  infiuence  of  Lister,  Pasteur, 
Koch  and  others  upon  Modem  Medicine  and 
Surgery.  These  .essays  were  short  but  credit¬ 
able,  one  speaking  in  Armenian,  two  in  Persian, 
and  one  in  English.  These  young  men  have  got¬ 
ten  during  these  years  of  study  a  good  practical 
knowledge  of  the  practice  of  medicine  and  sur¬ 
gery,  and  their  examinations  showed  them  to  be 
well  up  in  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Materia  Medica, 
Chemistry,  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine, 
Pathology,  Surgery  and  Obstetrics.  Their  medi¬ 
cal  studies  have  all  been  carried  forward  in  the 
English  language  in  which  they  are  proficient 
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sian  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  the  physi¬ 
cians  to  the  Shah,  the  phjsician  to  the  British, 
French  and  German  Legations,  and  the  medical 
missionaries.  It  is  very  gratifying  to  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  to  find  thoee  acquainted  with  their 
work  so  ready  and  willing  to  give  their  names 
as  an  endorsement  of  what  is  being  done  by 
them  for  Persia.  May  this  first  medical  class 
sent  out  by  the  East  Persia  Mission  prove  wmrthy 
of  the  efforts  put  forth  in  their  behalf. 

Word  comes  from  England  that  a  memorial  to 
John  Bunyan  is  to  be  placed  in  one  of  the  oldest 
and  most  beautiful  of  the  London  churches  that, 
of  Bt.  Baviour.  This  is  the  church  in  which 
John  Rogers  and  other  priests  of  the  Church  of 
England  were  condemned  to  die. 

The  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  held  its 
yearly  review  at  Buffalo  last  week.  The  city 
showed  its  hospitality  in  many  ways,  and  all 
have  returned  home  with  a  good  opinion  of 
Buffalo.  The  presence  of  President  McKinley 
as  a  comrade  of  the  war,  added  interest  to  the 
occasion.  The  decrease  of  membership  of  the 
Army  during  the  year  jbst  closed  is  notable. 
The  total  number  of  names  on  the  roll  is  319, 456, 
a  falling  off  of  21,154.  In  1890  the  roll  was 
409,489,  and  since  then  there  has  been  a  steady 
decrease. 
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HOUSEHOLD. 


Keeping  Food  in  Sdmmeb. — Charcoal  is  of 
great  value  in  keeping  ice  chests,  store-rooms 
and  food  sweet.  Place  a  shallow  dish  of  charcoal 
in  the  ice  chest.  In  milk  rooms  or  other  rooms 
where  food  is  kept  set  dishes  of  charcoal.  If 
poultry  or  birds  are  to  be  bung  in  a  cool  place 
for  a  few  days,  remove  the  internal  ornns  and 
partiallv  fill  the  body  with  charcoal.  Now  wrap 
the  bird  in  paper  and  hang  up.  If  the  outside 
of  the  poultry  is  rubbed  with  black  pepper  it 
will  be  still  further  protected  from  files.  Small 
bird,  five^  kidn^s,  sweetbreads,  etc.,  may  be 
wrapped'  in  paraffin  paper,  and  then  be  buried 
in  a  Bed  of  charcoal.  For  keeping  large  pieces 
of  meat  and  poultry  here  is  a  simple  device: 
Have  a  larM  barrel  or  hogshead  half  filled  with 
chtiieoaL  Put  meat  hooks  in  a  strip  of  joist 
aa^'hlate  it  across  the  top  of  the  barrel.  Ha\e 
a 'hefting  to  spread  over  this.  This  barrel  may 
be  kept  in  a  cool  place,  and  pieces  of  meat  bung 
on  the  hooks.  Ihe  charcoal  will  keep  the  at¬ 
mosphere  dry  and  sweet  and  the  netting  will  be 
a  protection  against  insect.  Should  there  be 
danger  from  rats  or  mice,  use  wire  netting. 
Fresh  fish  may  be  rubbed  with  salt  wrapped  in 
paper,  and  buried  in  a  bed  of  charcoal.  Of 
course,  the  charcoal  in  boxes  and  barrels  should 
be  changed  at  least  once  a  month.  It  can  be 
used  for  ligthing  fires  or  broiling  meats  or  fish. 
If,  however,  it  is  difficult  to  get  a  good  supply 
of  charcoal,  the  old  can  be  purified  by  putting 
it  into  the  stove  with  a  few  lighted  chips  and 
allowing  it  to  burn  until  red  hot.  At  this  stage 
open  all  the  windows  to  let  the  gas  pass  off ; 
then  close  the  draubgts  of  the  stove,  remove  the 
covers  and  leave  the  room.  When  the  charcoal 
becomes  cold,  it  will  be  ready  for  use  again.  If 
there  is  any  question  as  to  the  purity  of  the 
water,  none  of  it  should  be  used  for  drinki^  or 
cooking  purposes  unless  it  is  first  boiled.  There 
are  several  other  methods  of  purifying  water, 
but  boiling  is  the  safest  of  all.  When  the  water 
is  tainted  by  decaying  vegetable  matter,  several 
methods  are  used  to  purify  it.  It  may  be  boiled 
or  filtered  through  charcoal  or  oak  chips,  or  a 
little  alum  may  be  added.  The  addition  of  the 
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astringent  wood  or  the  alum  causes  the  albumi¬ 
nous  matter  in  the  water  to  coagulate  and  fall  to 
the  bottom,  and  the  purified  water  can  be  poured 
off. — Religious  Telescope. 

For  a  Sty  in  the  Eye.— When  you  feel  that 
pricking  pain  and  see  the  fatal  little  spot  of  red 
on  the  eyelid  which  surely  foretells  the  coming 
of  a  sty,  put  into  a  small  bag  a  teaspoonful  of 
black  tea,  on  which  pour  enough  boiling  water 
to  moisten ;  as  soon  as  cool  enough  put  it  on  the 
eye,  and  let  it  remain  until  morning.  The  sty 
will,  in  all  probability,  be  gone;  if  not,  one 
more  ^plication  will  be  certain  to  remove  it. — 
Qood  Housekeeping. 

Medicine  Glasses. — One  of  the  small  things 
desirable  on  occasions  to  know  is  how  to  prevent 
confusion  in  medicine  glasses  where  homoepathic 
remedies  are  used.  A  trained,  nurse  gives  a 
simple  rule,  easily  remembered :  Always  set  the 
just  given  medicine  furthest  away  from  the 
patient,  then,  no  matter  what  the  arrangement 
of  epmns,  it  is  the  forward  and  nearest  glass 
that  is  to  be  taken  from. 

Food  fob  Bicyclers. — “No  nitrogenous  food.  ’’ 
says  a  well  known  physician,  “shall  be  partaken 
of  during  violent  exercise;  indeed  it  is  quite 
useless  to  eat,  but  it  is  beneficial  to  drink  in 
order  to  replace  weight  lost  by  perspiration. 
The  beet  liquids  to  take  during  a  long  run  are 
tea  and  milk,  and  fruit  too  is  excellent,  and 
wheelmen  and  women  would  do  well  to  remember 
this.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  partake  of  a  hearty 
meat  luncheon  when  only  an  hour  or  less  is 
allowed  for  the  midday  halt.  Instead  of  prepar¬ 
ing  the  consumer  for  the  afternoon’s  run,  its 
effects  are  quite  the  reverse. 

Clam  Chowder. — For  a  family  of  eight,  chop 
one  quart  of  clams  and  split  six  large  crackers. 
Fry  two  slices  of  salt  pork  in  an  iron  pot  until 
slightly  brown.  Remove  pork  and  add  two  or 
three  slices  of  onion  to  the  fat.  Cut  up  six 
potatoes  into  dice  and  spread  a  layer  of  potatoes 
in  the  pot;  then  a  layer  of  clams,  sprinkle  liber 
ally  with  salt  and  pepper;  add  the  fried  pork 
chopped  in  umall  pieces  and  a  layer  of  crackers. 
Repeat  till  all  the  clams  are  used.  Add  the  clam 
liquor  and  enough  water  to  cover.  Cook  until 
the  potatoes  are  done.  Just  before  serving  add 
one  pint  of  hot  milk. 

Larding. — In  larding  with  pork  the  fattest 
piece  procurable  should  be  brought  (lean  salt 
pork  is  not  available  for  any  use),  and  the  strips 
always  cut  from  that  part  between  the  streak  of 
lean  and  the  rind.  This  is  the  only  portion  firm 
enough  for  the  purpose.  The  bits  should  then 
be  laid  in  ice  water  to  become  crisp  before  using. 

Wet  India  Ginger  Cakes. — Boil  for  twenty 
minutes  one  quart  of  the  very  beet  molasses  with 
a  large  cupful  of  yellow  sugar.  Stir  into  it  one 
pound  of  fresh  butter,  one  pint  of  West  Indian 
preserved  ginger,  with  one  teacupful  of  the 
syrup  from  it  and  one  tableepoonful  of  pounded 
and  sifted  race  ginger.  Remove  from  the  fire 
Sift  two  or  three  quarts  of  fiour  into  a  large  tr^ 
bowl,  make  a  hole  in  the  middle  of  it  and  pour 
in  the  ingredients.  When  cool  enough  to  handle 
mix  with  as  much  fiour  as  it  will  take  up  into  a 
pliable  dough;  roll  out  thin,  cut  into  round 
cakes  and  bake  cirsp  acd  brown. 

Delicious  Porridge. — Into  one  pint  of  freshly 
salted  water  stir  one  cupful  rolled  oats.  Let  it 
boil  steadily  for  ten  minutes  without  stirring. 
Then  for  three  or  four  minutes  more.  Serve 
with  raspberry  jam  or  cream  and  sugar.  It  is 
beet  to  use  a  double  boiler. 

Miss  Jacobs’  Sugar  Cookies — One  half  cup  of 
butter,  one  cup  of  sugar,  two  eggs,  three  cups  of 
fiour,  one  teaspoonful  of  lemon,  one-half  tea- 
spoonful  of  nutmeg,  one  quarter  teaspoonful  of 
cinnamon,  one  quarter  cup  of  milk,  two  tea- 
spoonfuls  of  Cleveland’s  baking  powder.  After 
creaming  the  butter,  add  the  sugar  and  spice 
and  cream  together,  then  add  well  beaten  eggs. 
When  mixed,  add  the  milk  and  fiour  gradually 
until  a  soft  dough  is  made.  Sift  the  baking 
powder  with  the  last  of  the  fiour.  Roll  out 
quite  thin,  cut  and  bake. —Standard  Union. 

The  author  of  “The  Empire  of  the  Tzars,’’ 
Mr.  Leroy  Boilieu,  states  that  the  New  Testa 
ment  is  in  greater  demand  in  Russia  than  in  any 
other  part  of  Europe  except  the  Protestant  coun¬ 
tries,  being  found  in  the  working  man’s  rooms 
and  in  the  peasants’  cabins.  He  thinks  that  in 
spite  of  ignorance  and  superstition,  the  faith  of 
a  pmple  who  receive  so  much  moral  and  religious 
training  from  this  book  deserves  to  be  called 
Evangelical. _ 

The  Astor  Memorial  window  for  the  Church 
of  the  Messiah  at  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y.,  has  not 
been  ordered  in  Italy  as  at  first  report^,  but  it 
is  to  be  made  by  an  American  firm,  the  Tiffany 
Glass  and  Decorating  Company,  and  will  be 
made  entirely  of  American  Favrile  glass. 


FREE. 

We  direct  special  attention  to  the  following  re¬ 
markable  Btatementa.  „  „ 

The  late  Rev.  W.  K  Penn, 
the  noted  Evangelist,  to  Mis. 
W.  H.  Watson,  New  Albion, 
N.  Y.: 

Dear  Madame:  I  recommend 
the  Moore  treatment,  have  tried 
it,  and  know  it  to  be  just  what 
he  says  it  is:  wm  cured  by  it, 
and  have  remained  so  eight 
years;  have  known  of  many 
others  being  cured  of  the  very 
worst  cases.  By  all  means  get  it 
Yours  truly,  W,  E.  Penn,  Eureka 
Springs,  Ark.,  May  24, 1894. 
Deaf  Twenty-Five  Years. 

For  many  years  I  suffered  from 
Catarrh,  which  destroyed  my 
hearing,  and  for  twenty-five  years  ^ 

I  was  so  deaf  I  could  not  hear  a 
clock  sUdke  by  holding  luy  ear 
against  it  Had  tried  every  known 
remedy  and  nothing  gave  me  the 
slightest  relief.  I  obtained  Aerial 
Mraication  and  in  three  weeks 

hearing  began  to  improve,  noWj^Ulfa^^^^^^^HE 

can  hear  common  conver8ation^^H^B^^^^^H|S 

across  a  room;  can  hear  a 

strike  in  an  adjoining  room  30  feet 

awaj^  and  think  I  am  entirely 

curw  and  my  hearing  permanently  restored. — Edwin 

Coleman,  Box  585,  Wichita,  Kansas. 

Restored  His  Hearing  in  Five  Minutes. 

£I  suffered  from  Catarrh  ten 
years.  Had  intense  headache, 
continual  roaring  and  singing  in 
ears,  took  cold  easily.  My  hear¬ 
ing  failed,  and  for  three  years 
was  almost  entirely  deaL  and 
continually  grew  worse.  Eve^- 
thing  I  had  tried  failed.  In  at~ 
spair  I  commenced  to  use  Aerial 
Medication  in  1888,  and  the  effect 
of  the  first  application  was  simply 
wonderful.  In  less  than  nve 
minutes  my  hearing  was  folly 
a  perfect  ever  since,  and  in  a  few 
months  was  entirely  cured  of  Catarrh. — Eli  Brown, 
Jacksboro.  Tenn. 

“After  being  deaf  thirty  years 
have  used  ‘  Aerial  Medication  ’ 
with  very  beneficial  results,  the 
improvement  was  felt  from  the 
start,  and  I  now  hear  ordinary 
conversation  first-class.  My  left 
ear  had  been  useless  many  years, 
but  is  gradually  coming  right. 

I  am  well  known  in  Sheffield, 
and  the  restoration  of  my  hear¬ 
ing  has  caused  quite  a  talk,  and 
I  feel  in  duty  bound  to  very 

gratefully  do  all  I  can  for  this _ 

wonderful  treatment. — J.  Mallaband,  Clark  Grove 
Bd.,  Sheffield,  Eng. 

We  have  reliable  assurance  that  the  above  statementa 
are  genuine  and  that  Dr.  Moore  is  a  reputable  pby- 
aiolan. — Cincinnati  Herald  and  Preebyter. 

MEDICINES 

For  Three  Months’  Treatment 

FREE. 

This  very  liberal  offer  having  proved  remarkably  sue- 
oessfiil  last  year,  I  have  decided  to  renew  it,  ana  will 
for  a  short  time  send  medicines  for  three  months’  treat¬ 
ment  free.  For  question  form  and  particnlars,  address, 
J.  H.  Moobe,  M.  D.,  Dept,  aio  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


HAY  FEVER 


:SKViV  F 


catapp'h 


and  ASTHMA. 

A  Perxiuuient  Cnre  Ouaranteed. 

circular  for  hoiiie  treaiment. 
GEORGE  J.  WRCT.  V  !>.. 


September  2,  1897. 
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A  Vain  Search. 


SEVERAL  YEARS  AND  THOUSANDS  OF  DOLLARS  EXPENDED. 


An  Expert  Accountant  and  Bookkeeper  of  Detroit  Troubled  with  Hereditary 
Scrofula  in  its  Worst  Form— Spends  a  Small 
Fortune  Seeking  to  Find  a  Cure. 


From  the  Evening  Newe,  Detroit,  Mieh. 


James  H.  Wallace,  the  well  known  expert  account¬ 
ant  and  bookkeeper,  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  lately  had  a 
remarkable  experience,  and  a  reporter  called  at  his 
pretry  home,  340  Sixth  Street,  to  interview  him  re¬ 
garding  it.  He  found  Mrs.  Wallace  in  the  midst  of 
house  cleaning,  and  after  the  reporter  stated  the 
object  of  his  visit  Mrs.  Wallace  said:  “You  had  bet¬ 
ter  see  Mr.  Wallace  at  the  office  of  C.  A.  ^berkorn 
&  Go.,  table  manufactory  on  Orchard  Street,  and 
he  will  tell  you  of  this  experience  much  ^tter  than 
L”  A  visit  was  made  to  the  office  of  the  atove  con 
cem  where  Mr.  Wallace  was  seen.  “I  am,”  said  Mr. 
Wallace,  “yet  a  young  man,  still  I  have  suffered 
untold  agonies  and  tortures.  1  was  born  with  that 
awful  hereditary  disease  known  as  scrofula,  and 
what  I  suffered  cannot  be  well  described. 

“The  first  physicians  that  treated  me  said  it  was 
a  constitutional  blood  disorder,  and  by  constant 
treatment  and  diet  it  might  be  cured.  The  blood 
purifiers  and  spring  remedies  I  used  only  made  the 
eruptions  more  aggressive  and  painful.  In  1888  I 
was  a  fearful  looking  sight  and  was  in  fact  repul 
sive.  On  my  limbs  were  large  ulcers  which  were 
very  painfuL  and  from  which  there  was  a  continual 
discharge.  In  three  years  I  spent  over  $8,000  in  med¬ 
icine  and  medical  services  and  grew  worse  instead 
of  better.  I  tried  the  medical  oaths,  and  in  18J8 
went  to  Medicine  Lake,  Washington,  but  was  not 
benefited.  I  then  tried  some  proprietary  medicine, 
but  did  not  receive  any  benefit. 

“One  day  in  the  fall  of  1^  while  reading  the  pa¬ 
per  I  noticed  an  article  about  Dr.  Williams’  E*uik 
Pills  for  Pale  People,  but  did  not  give  it  much  at¬ 
tention.  That  afternoon  while  moving  some  books 
I  broke  an  ulcer  on  my  leg  and  nearly  fainted,  the 
pain  made  me  sick  and  I  had  to  stop  work.  While 
sitting  in  the  chair  I  again  noticed  the  Dr.  Williams’ 


Pink  Pills  article  in  the  newspaper  which  was  lay¬ 
ing  on  the  floor.  I  read  it  carefully  and  immedi¬ 
ately  decided  to  ^ve  the  pills  a  trial,  as  the  account 
which  I  read  had  been  of  a  case  similar  to  mine.  I 
sent  the  office  boy  over  to  Frank  Houp’s  drug  store 
for  a  box  and  took  some  that  afternoon.  I  continued 
their  nse,  and  before  I  had  used  one  box  I  noticed 
an  improvement.  I  ^rew  better  rapidly,  and  all  my 
friends  noticed  the  improvement,  and  after  taking 
eight  boxes  there  was  not  a  sore  on  my  person. 

am  covered  with  scars  from  the  ulcers,  but 
since  that  time  I  have  not  seen  a  single  indication 
of  the  old  trouble.  I  continued  the  nse  of  the  pills 
long  after  I  was  cured,  as  I  wanted  to  get  my  sys¬ 
tem  rid  of  that  awful  disease. 

“If  I  only  had  bought  Dr.  Williams’  Pink  Pills 
for  Pale  People  at  the  start  I  would  be  thousands 
of  dollars  ahead  and  had  five  years  of  health  and 
happiness  instead  of  torture  To-day  I  feel  like  a 
perfect  man  and  my  doctor  says  I  am  entirely  rid  of 
my  old  trouble.” 

(Signed)  James  H.  Wallace. 

Detboit,  Mich.,  May  7,  1887. 

Before  me,  a  Notary  Public  in  and  for  Wayne 
County,  Michigan,  personally  appeared  James  H. 
Wallace,  who,  being  duly  sworn,  deposed  and  said 
that  he  had  read  the  foregoing  statement  and  that 
the  same  was  true. 

Robert  E.  Hull,  J& 

Notary  Public. 

Watne  County,  Mich. 

Dr  Williams’  Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People  are  sold 
by  all  dealers,  or  will  be  sent  post  paid  on  receipt  of 
price.  50  cents  a  box  or  six  boxes  for  $3.50  (they  are 
never  sold  in  bulk  or  by  the  100),  by  addressing  Dr. 
Williams’  Medicine  Co..  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


MB.  B008BTE1.T  ON  NBW8PAPEB8. 

In  the  current  Atlantic  Theodore  Roosevelt 
writes  about  the  Police  Department  of  New 
York,  and  says,  among  other  things': 

“Of  all  the  forces  that  tend  to  evil  in  a  great 
city  like  New  York,  no  other  is  so  potent  as  the 
sensational  press. 

“Until  one  has  had  experience  with  them  it 
it  difficult  to  realize  the  reckless  indifference  to 
truth  or  decency  displayed  by  papers  such  as  the 
two  that  have  the  largest  circulation  in  New 
York  city.  Scandals  form  the  brealh  of  their 
nostrils,  and  they  are  quite  as  ready  to  create  as 
to  describe  it.  To  sustain  law  and  order  is 
humdrum,  and  does  not  furnish  material  for 
flaunting  woodcuts;  but  if  the  editor  will  stoop, 
and  make  his  subordinates  stoop,  to  raking  the 
gutters  of  human  depravity,  to  upholding  the 
wrongdoer  and  furiously  assailing  what  is  up¬ 
right  and  honest,  he  can  make  money,  just  as 
other  types  of  pander  make  it.  The  man  who  is 
to  do  honorable  work  in  any  form  of  civic  poli¬ 
tics  must  make  up  his  mind  (and  if  he  is  a  man 
of  properly  robust  character  he  will  make  it  up 
without  difficulty)  to  treat  the  assaults  of  papers 
like  these  with  absolute  indifference,  and  to  go 
his  way  unheeding.  He  will  have  to  make  up 
his  mind  to  be  criticised  also,  sometimes  justly, 
and  more  often  unjustly,  even  by  decent  people ; 
and  he  must  not  be  so  thin  skinned  as  to  mind 
such  criticism  overmuch.’’ 


THK  MAGNET  IN  SURGERY. 

“A  young  laundress  thrust  a  broken  needle 
into  her  right  hand  while  washing  clothes.  The 
needle  having  disappeared  in  the  flesh,  the  sur¬ 
geon,  who  was  consulted  several  days  after  the 
accident,  refused  to  perform  an  operation,  fear¬ 
ing  lest  he  should  be  obliged  to  make  a  large 
number  of  incisions  amid  the  ligaments  of  the 
articulation.  Two  month  afterward  the  girl  lost 
the  use  of  her  right  hand  and  the  least  move¬ 
ment  of  the  fingers  caused  her  exquisite  pain. 
Drs.  Qorinewski  and  Cerestin  then  determined 
to  extract  the  needle  with  the  aid  of  a  magnet, 
drawing  it  into  a  fleshy  region  where  an  incision 
could  be  made  without  danger.  To  cause  this 
movement  they  choose  a  very  feeble  electromag¬ 
net.  But  a  difficulty  arose:  the  needle  having 
entered  point  first  it  would  have  to  be  drawn  out 
backward,  the  broken  part  in  advance.  The  first 
trial  lasted  two  hours  with  short  intervals  for 
rest,  without  appreciable  result  Before  the 
third  trial  the  girl  said  she  felt  a  pricking  in 
the  palm  of  the  hand  near  the  place  where  the 
magnet  had_been  applied  and  when  the  needle 
ought  to  appear.  At  the  ninth  sitting,  finally, 
the  needle  ap|>eared  beneath  the  skin  and  came 
out  whole,  broken  end  first,  without  pain  and 
without  loss  of  blood.  It  fixed  itself  to  the  pole 
of  the  electromagnet,  and ,  the  young  laundress 
was  cured.  This  result— the  drawing  of  a  needle 
through  the  flesh — is  very  remarkable.  In  twen¬ 
ty  hours  after  the^firet,,.trial  this  needle  was  ex¬ 
tracted  from  the  inside  of'the  hand,  after  lying 
there  more  .than  two_;,months.  ’  ’ — Translated  for 
The  Literary  Digest. 

“One  branch  of^work^done  by  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  Washington,  is  very  little  known, 
yet  it  is  a  very  important  one  from  the  popular 
standpoint.  I'his  is  the  answering  of  questions 
from  all  over  the  United  States  on  every  subject. 
Fifty  thousand  letters  are  received  a  year,  and 
none  of  them  are  neglected,  if  it  is  a  question 
that  can  be  answered.  This  is  the  only  Govern¬ 
ment  which  does^such  a  thing.  Professor  Henry 
inaugurated  the  system  in  vogue  some  forty  years 
ago.  He  was  of  the  opinion  that  a  well-informed 
man  was  a  much  better  citizen  than  an  ignorant 
one,  and  that  it  was  his  duty  to  impart  informa¬ 
tion  whenever  requested,  whenever  such  infor¬ 
mation  was  obtainable.  Of  course  the  questions 
are  of  a  wonderful  variety.  For  instance,  when 
a  New  York  Sun  reporter  called  at  the  National 
Museum  recently,  he  found  Prof.  Otis  T.  Mason 


engaged  in  finding  a  suitable  name  for  a  country 
seat  for  a  lady  in  California.  She  wanted  a 
name  taken  from  some  Indian  language.  This 
is  only  an  example  of  the  work  done  in  this  line, 
and  sensible  questions  are  always  answered,  even 
though  they  may  seem  trivial. 

“The  Smithsonian  Institution  is  of  great  bene¬ 
fit  in  the  distribution  of  knowledge,  its  ramifi¬ 
cations  extending  to  all  corners  of  the  world. 
Scientists  can  send  the  results  of  their  researches 
to  the  Smithsonian  Institution  in  bulk,  and  they 
forward  them  to  persons  whom  they  know  to  be 
especially  interested  in  the  book  or  pamphlet. 
This  system  of  international  exchange  is,  of 
course,  extremely  beneficial.’’— Scientific  Ameri¬ 
can.  _ 

CVKIOVS  FUNERAL  BITES. 

In  a  late  number  of  the  Indian  Witness  there 
is  a  very  interesting  account  of  a  missionary 
journey  from  Chaudas  to  Tibet  Two  ladies 
with  their  native  Bible  readers  and  teacher  and 
their  coolies  crossed  Tinkar  Pass  which  is  over 
17,000  feet  high  and  being  in  Nepaul  had,  so 
far  as  they  knew,  never  been  crossed  by  Euro¬ 
peans  before.  They  were,  however,  only  allowed 
a  glimpse  of  the  charming  land  on  the  other 
side,  for  the  Tibetan  guard  met  them  at  once 
with  the  command  of  the  Rajah  from  Takalakot, 
that  they  should  return  the  next  day  by  the  same 
route.  To  enforce  this  command  they  quietly 
informed  the  coolies  that  they  should  be  obliged 
to  stone  the  whole  party  if  they  did  not  leave. 
So  after  spending  the  afternoon  and  evening 
preaching  to  the  'people  through  an  interpreter 
they  started  early  the  next  morning  to  retrace 
their  steps. 

In  passing  through  the  village  of  Gwinji,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Pass,  they  witnessed  the 
curious  funeral  customs  of  theBhotiyaa.  “Eight 
funerals  of  all  who  had  died  in  Gwinji  during 


the  year  were  being  celebrated !  The  funeral 
ceremonies  last  about  five  days.  Of  course  the 
dead  had  long  since  been  disposed  of;  but  they 
were  represented  by  sheep  and  images.  At  each 
house  where  a  death  had  occurred  there  were 
two  fine  Tibetan  sheep  tied.  Some  of  these  had 
“pugreee’’  tied  about  their  heads,  and  their 
wool  was  colored  with  dye.  The  spirits  of  the 
dead  are  supposed  to  enter  these  sheep.  They 
are  fed  with  rice,  wheat  and  liquor ;  and  wept 
and  mourned  over  by  the  relatives  of  the  de¬ 
ceased.  Other  quantities  of  food  are  offered  to 
the  images  which  are  not  eaten ;  most  of  it  is 
spilled  upon  the  ground.  There  is  dancing 
about  the  images  in  which  the  women  and  men 
take  part  in  single  file,  with  a  very  weird  effect. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  home-made  liquor  drunk 
and  the  people  of  Gwinji  presented  a  very  dissi¬ 
pated  appearance.  Two  of  our  cooliea  in  spite 
of  our  warnings,  became  intoxicated.  It  was 
several  days  before  they  completely  recovered 
from  the  effects  of  the  liquor.  All  this  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  very  acceptable  to  the  spirits  of  the 
dead.  On  the  closing  day  the  goats  are  driven 
out  fiercely  with  sticks  upon  the  mountains  a 
long  way  from  home,  and  left  there. 

The  idea  is,  as  expressed  by  the  Bhotiyas: 
'Now,  we  have  done  all  we  can  to  please  you, 
your  spirit  must  never  trouble  us  again !’’  In 
Chaudas  expensive  yaks  brought  from  Tibet  are 
used  instead  of  sheep.  These,  too,  are  finally 
driven  upon  the  mountains,  like  the  sheep,  to 
be  slain  and  eaten  by  the  Tibetans  and  Lohars 
who  are  supposed  to  have  no  caste  and  to  be  able 
to  eat  anything.  People  come  in  holiday  attire 
from  long  distances  to  attend  these  funerals  or 
“dhudings’’  as  they  are  called*  The  village 
presents  the  appearance  of  a  great  festival. 
Schools,  where  there  are  any,  are  closed,  and 
all  work  is  suspended.  ’’ 


Comfortable 


clothing  is  absolutely  essential  to  a  child’s  best  health 
and  development.  For  that  reason  PBRR.IS'  WAIST, 
supporting  the  body  healthfully  and  comfortably,  yet 
allowing  the  muscles  entire  freedom,  is  perfect  for  little 
girls’  and  boys’  wear.  Recommended  by  physicians. 

MS  SBNSE 


Corset  Waist 

la  made  hlsii  and  low  boat,  Iodk  and  abort  waiat,  to  aoit  all  figarca. 
ChUdren'a,  2Sc.  to  SOc.  Mlaaee',  SOc.  to  SI.  I^lea',  91  to  $2.  Always 
superior  in  quality  and  workmanship.  Far  aale  by  all  retallera. 
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ARIHOURS 

WHITE 

SOAP 


AN  ABSOLUTELY  PURE.SN(W-WHITr.rLOATINO  SOAP  fOR  TOILET  BATH.NURSERY  ANOHNE 
LAUNDRY  WORK.  CLEANSES  THOROUfiHLYANDlEAVES  THE  SKIN  SOET  ASVEIYET. 


ADMr\I  ID^  I  AI  INinDV  ^s*'*'"*"***** 

r\ll/  \V/Urv.3  LAUni/ll  I  5o&p  mode  for houMhold  use. Ov&lcak«.|ibn«e  hand. 


ARMOURS  KITOILN  BROWN  Tor  scouring. scrubbing  and  kikhen  work. 


ARMOURS  MOTTLED  GERMAN 
ARMOURS  WASHING  POWDER  a™ 

Wtxshing  compounds,  eliniri  pfc  It  is  peifrcfion  of  quick* 


rfvrTinjr.  labor«66vin^  cleAn50r5 


vs 


AND  —  ^ 

One  New  Subscriber 


WE  WILL  DELIVER,  POSTPAID,  THIS 


LARGE  TYPE, 
SELF-PRONOUNCING, 
COMBINATTON 


B  BLE 


Kiuff  James  and  Revised  Version  on  Same  Rage. 


Embellished  with  a  Complete  Series 
of  New  Maps, 

The  only  Combination  Bible  ever 
published, 

Over  1,900  pages, 

64  pages  of  engravings, 

4,000  questions  and  answers. 

Concordance  containing  over  4,000 
references. 


WHAT  EVERY  BIBLE  STUDENT  NEEDS  I 


This  “Combination  Bible”  in  Imperial  SeaL  Tnck  Edges,  “Divinity  CIrcnit,  linen 
lined,  round  comers,  crimson  under  gilt  edges,  is  sold  by  subscription  agents  at  t6  00. 


Address  SUBSCRIPTION  DEPARTMENT  EVANGELIST, 

156  Fifth  Avenue,  NEW  YORK. 
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